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PREFACE. 


The Sikhs are a community who occupy a prominent 
place among the Indian races and a high rank in the 
Modern Indian Army on account of their martial instincts, 
bravery, and loyalty, insomuch so that Sir Lepel Griffin 
in his “ Ranjit Singh” calls them “ the sword and shield 
of our empire in the East.” Their religion is so 
oosmopolitan that it is being claimed by the Hindu, the 
Muhammadan and the Christian as the outcome of his 
religion — in fact it is a faith that may well be considered 
the universal religion — its cardinal doctrines being the 
Unity of God and thelJ'rotlierhood "f That such a 

community should possess no litereture giving a full, fair, 
and correct account of the evolution of its life as an Indian 
race is indeed deplorable That some works did exist or 
do exist even now is true, hut they are extremely defec- 
tive and in many ways misleading. Guru Govind Singh, 
our tenth Guru, wrote a history, but bitter persecution 
destroyed it during the siege of Anandpur, and what was 
composed by his disciples and followers afterwards, met a 
similar fate. In recent times. Sikh writers such as Bh4is 
Santokh Singh, Gian Singh, Giani i to whom I am 
specially grateful, for the excellent history of the Guru 
Khklsa which has been my principal guide in writing 
Part I) and others, have made .an effort to supply this 
want. The importance and fa.scinating interest of the 
subject has attracted many non-Sikh writers too, such as 
Pandit Devi Parshad, Sayed Muhammad Latif, 
Messrs. Macauliffe, Malcolm, Dr. Trumpp, Sir Lepel 
Griffin, and General Sir John Gordon, They have all 
done their best, and laid the Sikhs under obligations 
for their labours, especially Mr. Macauliffe, who has given 
to the world such a splendid work on the Sikhs as the 
result of his life-long study and labours. But with all 
this, it has still to be said that a truer, fuller, and mor# 
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Sjetematic account of the Sikhs, put in a more interesting 
and readable form, is even yet wanting. To supply this 
want is a task that may well claim for its accomplishment 
life-long research, great scholarship, and the love and 
devotion of a patriot ; but the present writer in putting 
this work before the public, simply contributes his humble 
quota towards a great desideratum in his national litera- 
ture an effort to serve as a stimulus to abler minds to 
undertake to do the werk more thoroughly. The writer 
has been devoting his leisure hours to this subject for 
about fourteen years, studying all the literature and 
collecting and collating all the material avail- 
able.. He has had little time at his disposal. The 
work is the result of a pure labour of love, and 
is laid before the indulgent reader with all the 
short-comings of which the author is fully conscious. 
Besides the Introduction, the work consists of two parts, 
m., I, Biographical, which deals with the life histories 
of the ten Sikh Gurus and Banda Bahadur, and the 
growth ot the Sikhs as an Indian nation ; and II, which 
deals with the religion of the Sikhs in all its evolutionary 
phases. In the second part hymns from the Granth 
Sahib or the Scriptures of the Sikhs have been given in 
Roman character with their translation in English, and 
in their original script in Appendix B. 

In compiling this work I have consulted all avail- 
able authorities bearing on the subject, among others the 
books mentioned below. 

In this laborious but pleasant task I cannot conclude 
without mentioning with extreme gratitude the invaluable 
assistance rendered to me by my friends, and especially 
by— 

(1) Gyani Sant Singh of Ber Baba Nanak of Sialkot. 

(2) Sardar Sewaram Singh, B.A., L.L.B., Vidvan, 
Pleader, Chief Court, Panjab, Lahore. 
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(8) Sardar Chanda Singh, Pleader, Chief Court, 
Panjab, of Ferozpur. 

(4) Sardar Mahtab Singh, Bar-at*]aw, Public Pro- 

secutor, of Ferozpur 

(5) Sardar Ajit Singh, formerly Judge, Chief Court, 

of Patiala. 

(6) Babu Dogar Singh of Rawalpindi, and other 
friends. 

My special thanks are due to Mr P. E. Richards, 
Professor of the Dyal Singh College, Lahore, who has 
so kindly devoted so much of his valuable time to 
correcting the proofs. 

I have also to apologize to the public for keeping 
them in suspense for over two years, since the circulation 
of the prospectus of the book on account of unfortunate 

delay in the press, . ' ‘ * 

1 ; " ■ 


9th April 1914. 


Khazan Singh, 

Extra Assisutant Commissioner, 
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ERRATA. OF PART 1. 


Page 72, number of hymn for “4” insert 6. 

„ 7>i, last line, for crmbled read “crumbled.’' 

„ 75, line 6 from bottom, for ‘■such” read “each.” 

„ 80, line 2 from bottom, add “s” after “oppresse.” 

„ 81, line 2 for “Gabrial” insert “Aznlil.” 

„ 87, line 6 from bottom, for “silver” read “salver.” 

,, 88, lino 2, for “rgan.s” read “organs.” 

„ 88, line 16, tor “bee” road “bumble-bee.” 

„ 91, hymn 18, after “chalan sar” add “na.” 

„ 92, line 1, add “a” before “fnqir.” 

„ 97, para 2, end of line 5, for “froit” read “fruit.” 

„ 98, insert between “Narsingh-phohhr ” and “KdlAbdg.’* 

„ 99, para 2, line 4, for “itis” read “it is,” 

„ 103, para 2, line 2, omit “ — ” after “at.” 

„ 103, para 2 line 8, for "Maglis” read “Magh S” 

„ 115, line 6, for “48” read “84.” 

„ 147, foot-note, line 3, for “member” read "number.” 

„ 172, line 4, omit after “also.” 

„ 173, line 8 from bottom, for “chose” insert “choose.” 

„ 18G, para 2, lines 16-}“17, for “extracted” read “extorted,” 

,, 218, line 9 from bottom, for “skiog” read “asking.” 

,, 239, line 6, for “Khan” read “Khem.” 

„ 211, para 1, line 4 from end for “ever” read “over.” 

,, 241, para 2, line 0 iron /ottoin, for “the mdur” read “them 
dur-.” 

,, 243, line 1, for “saddle” read “paring-knife.” 

,, 246, lino 7 from bottom, for "7” read “six,” 

„ 2.53, lino 3 from bottom, for “establised” read “established.” 

,, 4155, para 2, line 12, between “caution” and “secrecy” in- 
sort 

„ 256, line 2, for “400" read “4C00.” 

,, 262, line 3 from bottom, expunge “for the same.” 

,, 270, Kanhya Misl, para 1, line 9, for “the yjoined” read 
“tliey joined,” 

,, 278, line 10, for “diaper” read “chapter.” 

„ 281, para 4, line 6, for ‘'expressted” read “expressed.” 

„ 296, line 8 from bottom, for “having” read “leaving.” 

,, 298, para 3, lines 2 and 6. fir ‘"Raja” insert “Maharaja.” 

,, 299, para 2, line 4, for “amiiy” read “family.” 

„ 302, para 2, line G, for “Sardar” read “Sardarai.” 

,, 306, last line, for “of” read "on.” 

„ 314, line 13, for “Sandliwalia” read “Sandhanwalia.” 

„ 322, last line of para 1, insert “and” before “the.” 




INTRODUCTION. 

CHAPTER I. 

The Universe is in Flux. 

It is an admitted fact that the researches of human 
thought are confined to the power of each individual 
mind. It will also be admitted that human knowledge 
is very imperfect and that this imperfection will con- 
tinue for ever.* Man does not know his own self, hia 
soul and life, and is wandering hither and thither in 
doubt whether there is a soul or not, and whether that 
soul is perishable or imperishable. He does uot know 
what machinery is spontaneously working within him, 
whether he is wide awake or fast asleep. He does not 
know the constituents of his own body, as if he were 
sitting in a dark room full of precious gems which he is 
unable to discern and value. He cannot see and feel 
thousands of living germs and worms in his stomach 
and body even though some of them have considerable 
dimensions. Just as physical light is required to see 
things in a dark room, so is spiritual light required to 
see things within us. As physical light is produced by 
the ignition of physical fire which exists in all material 
bodies as well as our own self, so is the spiritual light 
produced by igniting the spiritual tire which pervades 
our own self and all material and immaterial bodies as 
well as the whole space around us. As skill is required 
to produce physical fire, in the same way self control is 
required to produce spiritual fire. 

•Note — The theory of “ shooting stars m»y be quoted here as 
an instauce well in point. The scientific world has for ages been 
beliering that “ shooting stars ” are bodies which are fixed in the 
heaven, but when they get loose they come down to earth emitting a 
great deal of light. But we, after making observations for about 
^5 years, have found that this whole theory is wrong, and that these 
heavenly bodies are nothing but birds which emit light on various 
occasions like the fire fiy, which is but a diminutive representative oE 
theirs on earth. Full particulars of these birds have been published 
separately and they form a siarUiug object lesson for the scientific Tvorld. 



It is beyond question that there are numerous 
faculties inherent in the human body, and each and every 
one of them can be developed and perfected by self 
culture and exercise. Self culture raises a man in the 
intellectual scale according to the particular faculty 
cultivated, and its neglect lowers him in that branch. 
Elevation may be as high as the Divine abode, and 
degradation may be as low as the infernal regions. A.S 
for instance, the cultivated mind proclaimed as early as 
the primeval ages that there was an untold number of 
worlds which formed the universe, and there were many 
accounts of its re])eated creations and destructions, 
However in later ages it was considered as an extrava- 
gant and puerile fabrication of the human mind got up 
simply for the sake of thought and excitement. But 
the modern scientific and astronomical discoveries are 
operating to confirm the view that what were considered 
exaggerations are but inadequate representations of the 
simple truth. 

Everything created is in flux. It is neither stable 
nor stationary. The globe itself which we inhabit is 
not stationary. Water, heat, cold and air are agencies 
of production, and at the same time they are very 
potent agencies of destruction. By their action even 
the highest mountains moulder and are -gradually 
carried away. The place of the high mountains which 
we now see, was once occupied by the unfathomable 
volume of water, which we call the ocean. The strati- 
fication of the earth clearly gives us an insight into 
this mystery. All this is ever going on by a slow, 
steady and imperceptible process of oceanic rule of accre- 
tion and decretion or divulsion. As an example we may 
refer to the lately formed island, which is thousands of 
miles in extent, at the mouth of the Ganges. According 
to the laws of Nature, none of the materials which form 
the world undergo a fluctuation in their extent. There is 
usually some apparent dissolution, which is for a limited 
period only. The above island has eaten up the ocean, and 
the ocean in its turn has eaten up the laud to make room 
for the water thrown back by the island. Similar war 
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is ever going on between land and water. There is 
some apparent diminution in one or the other, but it 
makes no difference in the sum total. 

There is also going on an incessant revolution ou 
the inhabitable earth. The vast uninhabitable jungles 
which we see to-day, once formed the most thickly- 
peopled tracts with most magnificently built towers 
and palaces. By way of example we can refer to the 
tract lying between the Jhelum and Chenab, from the 
present town of Jhelum to the place of confluence of 
these two rivers. About 2,200 years a,go, when Alex- 
ander the Great visited the* Panjab, there were hund- 
reds of well-built cities and towns (to which Alexander 
himself added many) with a vast number of villages in 
that tract, where we now hardly find 10 or 15 towns 

of any size ; and these also, as far as we can judge, 

are of a comparatively recent date. There are only 
a few thinly populated villages, dotted here and there.* 

Almost all those ancient villages, towns and cities have 

since disappeared from the surface of the earth ; even 
the records which contained their names, have crumbl- 
ed to dust, and we have no idea of them, except what 
we can gather from the debris we come across there. 

Where have all these gone ? Some were levelled 
to the ground by Alexander himself, some were de- 
molished by the foreign invaders, who followed him, 
some fell a prey to plagues and famines, some had to 
be abandoned owing to changes in the course of rivers, 
and the drying up of certain streams and so on. 

This flux is not confined only to the surface of 
the earth, but it works under ground as well as in 
the subterraneous channels of water. Sweet wells 
become saltish, and saltish become sweet, whilst some 
■ dry altogether. 

Time is working such havoc upon the world that 
nothing can escape it. It out-wits and over-reaches 

* Note . — Since writing the iibove, this juiiglo has been cleared and 
irrigated by the Jlielurn Canal and now forms one of the most prosper- 
ous tracts in India containing a good many well-built towns and thousaude 
oI small villages all over it. 
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all sorts of circumspection. A time will come, when 
whatever we see will all vanish awaj, neglected and 
forgotten. Generations following will wonder and will 
only be too glad to find out anything by way of a re- 
lie. As an example, we find that about 2, .300 years 
ago, when Megasthenes, the Grecian Ambassador visit- 
ed India, the administration of public affairs was car- 
ried on in a very singular manner. There were separ- 
ate dejmrtmeuts to carry out the respective functions 
of the state. There were officers and sets of officers 
who respectively superintended the civil and military 
affairs, home superintended the rivers, measured the 
land and inspected the sluices by which water was let 
out from the main canals into their branches so that 
every one might have an equal supply of it. Some 
superintended the construction of roads, and at each 
kos (according to Megasthenes at every 10 stadia) 
a pillar was set up to show the by-roads and distances. 
Industrial arts were duly looked after. The enter- 
tainment of foreigners, their lodgings, the protection 
of their persons and property, their safe escort to 
their country, and the safe return of their property to 
their relations in case of their death, were duly attend- 
e<l to. The registration of births and deaths was pro- 
perly carried out. The superintendence of trade and 
commerce, weights and measures, of commodities sold 
and manufactured was duly maintained. Theft was 
of very rare occurrence. Truth and virtue were held 
in esteem : no special privilege was accorded to the 
old, unless they possessed superior wisdom. Arrian says, 
that the inhabitants were good husbandmen and excel- 
lent soldiers, and that they lived peaceably, their rulers 
imposing nothing harsh or unju.st upon them. If we, at 
this stage of time, attribute all these things to the Hindu 
period, they will appear to a prejudiced eye, more as things 
of dream than as realities. But here is the fragmentary 
evidence brought by foreigners, whilst India, whose fate 
and personal interest are concerned, cannot say a word 
on the subject. Why is it so ? Because all her records 
have either been cast into the flumes by the merciless 
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and relentless hands of some of her conquerors, or ^rere 
from fear or otherwise concealed in deep recesses of the 
earth, and have never since seen the light of day- 

As oceanic and fluvial action affects the surface of 
the earth, so do political changes influence the morals 
of a people. The old sacred books of Hindus indicate 
that in ancient times the moral standard in India was 
considered to be the most sublime. For instance, 
falsehood was practically unknown, and whenever de- 
tected was strictly punished by ex-communication of 
the liar from his brotherhood. This state of affairs 
seems to have continued up to the advent of the Mu- 
hammadan rule in India. Megasthenes, a Greek witness, 
testifies to the fact about 2,300 years ago. The Arab 
Writers of the 9th, 10th and 11th centuries A. D. speak 
in clear and glowing terms about the high and unblem- 
ished character of the Hindus. An Arabian in about 
851 A. D. says that the inhabitants of India abstain 
from licentiousness and from all sorts of wine, and that 
there is nothing indecent to be seen in the country. 

Abul Hussan, a native of Bagdad, who died in 956 
A. D endorses the above remarks and adds that in 
India a king who drinks wine is not considered fit to 
govern his people and forfeits the crown. 

Aba Abdullah .Muhammad, alias A1 Idris, who 
was born toward the end of the 1 1th century A. D. ex- 
plains that Indians are naturally inclined to justice, 
never departing from it in their actions- He says that 
they are famous for their good faith, their honesty and 
fidelity to their engagements- Among others character- 
istic marks of their love of truth and horror of vice, 
he states that “when a man has a right to demand 
anything of another, and he happens to meet him, he 
has only to draw a circular line upon the ground to 
make his debtor to enter it, which the latter never fails 
to do, and the debtor cannot leave the circle without 
satisfying his creditor, or obtaining the remission of 
debt.”* 


* Elliott's History of India, Yol. 1., p. 88. 
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There are many more similar examples which go 
to establish the fact that the moral standard of the 
Indians before the advent of the Muhammadan rule 
was highly perfect ; such as no country or clime could 
ever surpass ; but later on it began to lower and loosen, 
and with the establishment of the Muhammadan rule it 
fell into such horrible decay that even the very idea of 
it makes us shudder. Again with the overthrow of 
th^t rule, it began to rise, but the progress has been 
very slow. Most of the people are deceitful, lustful, vi- 
cious and untruthful. Honesty and good faith are prac- 
tically unknown. Exceptions are ’001 in 100. The 
higher a person is in social or public status, the more 
subdued he is to evil temptations, and the more dispos- 
ed to dupe and deceive both the public and its ruling 
power. Modern India thus forms a low, wretched and 
despicable contrast to ancient India. . This is mostly due 
to the political changes and moral and spiritual degrada- 
tion of the people. The rulers and rnorcal and spirtual 
leaders influence the people as the shade of various 
trees and the light of sun and moon which are in the 
heavens, aff'ect the crop upon earth. Their laws and 
tenets are just like sweet or brackish waters with which 
a land is irrigated, and their respective courts and 
administrators are the channels through which irri- 
gation is eflbcted. Their executives are gardeners and 
distributors of waters from the main canal. And the 
condition of the crops generally is according to the irri- 
gation they have received. As sound care and wholesome 
irrigation are required to raise a bumper crop, similarly 
a sound government and wholesome spiritual tuition 
are required to raise the moral standard of a people. 

As with the physical, political and moral world, so 
is the case with the spiritual world. Since the creation of 
the world there have appeared in the world’s arena 
thousands of religions which after playing their respect- 
ive parts have retired into the limbo of oblivion. 
Diverse religions, or rather the believers in them, have 
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always been warring upon each other, just like the 
animal world. The stronger has always been swallow- 
ing or trying to swallow the weaker, as do fishes and 
the beasts o£ prey. / A s far as we can see by inference 
from the oldest Hindu or foreign records, the present 
Kh^lsa religion is practically the renascence of the 
oldest religion of the world, with few modifications, if 
any. And it was the sacred Mission of Guru Nanak to 
restpre the oldest and catholic religion in the worl(0 
I Sikh religion if studied with an open mind, ofiera 
high ''ideals of life for man to follow. Truth when 
crushed to earth shall rise again. The teachings of the 
Gurus breathe nothing but Truth: the plain, simple 
and whole Truth. It may be hidden from the super- 
ficial observers, but it would, for that very reason, 
make a search for it all the more interesting. It is a 
pity that even Sikhs are generally unaware of the 
worth of their great inheritance. I have, therefore, 
endeavoured in these pages to collect a few gems taken 
out of the great treasure houses left by the Gurus for 
us, in order that others may do the same for the good 
of the world. 


CHAPTER 11. 

Materials for writing the Uistory. 

As is generally the case in writing histories and 
biographies, especially the first of their kind, it is a 
very difficult task to glean out facts for the compilation 
of a work like this. No authentic and reliable data are 
available. The reasons are that Guru Nanak and his 
successors were born in a dark age when the Muham- 
madan power was paramount in India, the religious 
fauaticism of the ruling race was tremendously high, 
and the oppression of the Hindu or non-Moslem popu- 
lation was beyond description. In such a period the 
Guru, who was a mere Faqir, and not a political 



agitator, muBt have een paesed unnoticed by Muhamma- 
dan historians. Again when the Sikh religion assumed 
a political tendency, its mention by the Muhammadan 
historians cannot be accepted without suspicion. Their 
writings mostly concern military operations or the 
struggles of the Khalsa to overthrow the unjust and 
tyrannical Muhammadan power in India. They are 
not to be accepted as unbiassed and impartial for 
various reasons, chief among which are religious bi- 
gotry, and the imperial prohibitions against the faithful 
record of events. Moreover the true history (if it be 
BO called from religious and political points of view) 
merges into mist and thick darkness never to see the 
light again, after the time when Aurangzeb, after im- 
prisoning his father, Shah Jahan, the Emperor of Dehli, 
begins to clear the field of other claimants, his brothers, 
including the rightful heir to the throne. When death 
or the dungeon had removed them from the list of 
candidates, Aurangzeb formally ascended the throne 
on 26th May 1659 A. D. For about the first ten years of 
his reign he showed very little of the religious zealot and 
was busy in strengthening his resources. Nevertheless, 
in secret he was nursing his zeal for the faith, and he 
began to display it when he found himself safe and frt-e 
to do so. His repressive policy against the. Hindus 
began to operate in 1668 A. 1).* When his policy 
began to exceed the bounds of humanity, he appears to 
have felt it, but instead of putting a stop to it, he, in 
his usual crooked and hypocritical way, devised to keep 
it secret from the public, preventing the descent of its 
details to the succeeding generations. Therefore in 
about 1669 A. D., he suddenly put a stop to the system 
of official chronicles, a system in which, since the time 
of Akbar, all events were minutely recorded by royal 
history writers. All authors both public and private 
were strictly forbidden to write any chronicles 
at all. And whatever accounts have come down 
to us were recorded in secret or committed to 


*Auraiigaeb, by S. L, Pojle, 
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memory and not tmtll long after the death of Aarangzeb, 
were they reduced to writing. Moreover the account! 
we have are not continuous, there being a great many 
missing links, and the records being of a fragmentary 
character in various respects. * 

Ehkd Khan refers to persons who secretly wrote 
abridged accounts of the first few years of Aurangzeb*! 
reign, and admits that merely details of conquests were 
given, reference to the misfortunes affecting the Imperial 
troops being altogetlier omitted. He declares that for 
a long period of the reign of that Emperor, he had no 
authoritative and reliable record to serve as the basis 
of his writings. The sources of his information he al- 
leges to be — 

(а) papers in public offices; 

(б) inquiry from truthful persons; 

(c) confidential and ol 1 servants of the Emperor; 

(d) the old eunuchs ; and 

(«) the repository of hi.s own memory in which 
, be laid up mate’ials for thirty or forty 
years before th y were committed to 
writing 1 1 

It also appears that Khifi Khan’s financial condi- 
tion was very precarious. He had no money to helf) him 
in obtaining information or preserving it when collect- 
ed. Ou page 726 of Vol. II, under the head “Personal . 
to the Auth >r,” he remarks “But as notices of various 
occurrences and transactions did not reach the author, 
and as thr uigh distress and the unfriendliness of for- 
tune, he was unable to procure papers for his draft, and 
as discreoancies in the various statements became 
greater, if it should appear that in any place the authori- 
ty differs in any particulars from other histories and 

* Sh Poole, Eljjbiastone, aud Eluifi Eban. 
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writers, who themselves may not be hee from partiality, 
and aa variations will appear in the most trustworthy 
histwies,” he begs that his stories may be excused. 
These remarks were made by the author at 
the time when he was dealing with the events which 
occurred about 1712 A. D., or soon after the death of 
Bahadur Shah. 

The prohibitive orders in regard to chronicles issued 
by Aurangzeb were strictly enforced, and they do not 
appear to have been immediately suspended or with* 
drawn after his death. When he died wars commenced 
between the brnthers who aspired to the throne, and it 
took some time before order was restored in the empire. 
Aurangzeb died in Marrh 17> 7 A D., and Guru G-'bind 
Singh died within two years after him. AurangzeVs suc- 
cessor during that period wras too busy in wars interne- 
cine or other, to direct his attention t<> matters like this, 
and the prohibitory order issued by his father does not 
appear to havp bsen withdrawn. Kfafi Khan’s h story 
was produced during the reign of Muiiarrmad Shah, or 
more than twenty years after the death of Aurangzeb, 
and there app'-ars to be no record in existence, Upon 
which iinplicii reliance can he placed in r* spect of the 
truth of any event or the time of iis occurrence. 

Moreover a comparison of various authors who 
have dealt with the same event independently of each 
other Would, iu many cases, clearly prove that no two 
authors have agreed with regard to the exact date 
thereof. They greatly differ in the narration of the 
same events, and the d.ffertn.^e of dates is generally 
very prominent. Besides this the Muhammadan 
authors have, as a rule, adopted the lunar calendar, and 
to find out the exact correspo? ding solar date, is not an 
Again the assimilation of the Sambat to 
L rather confusing. The authors 

hold, as a general rule, a difference of 57 years 
betw^n these two eras, but that is not the case. 
As the interval between the New Y ear’s day the ret- 
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petctire er&s is 3^ months, therefore the difference dnr* 
mg that period has to be taken at 56 and not 57 years. 
I nave tried my best to give, as far as possible^ the most 
aoourate calculations in this respect* 

Khtih Khan is greatly resorted to by Sikh histor- 
ians as the most accurate and faithful historian, but I 
cannot eulogize him with these epithets. He may be 
comparatively so, but not entirely. He was, like others, 
not free from religious bigotry, as the wording of his 
chapter on Sikhs shows. He calls them infidels, and 
the haphazard and otf-band manner in which he deals 
with the subject, clearly proves that the authority on 
which he based his history of that nation was nothing 
but mere hearsay. Therefore his writings sh mid be 
carefully weighed and tested before they are accepted. 
Where the bravery of the Khilsa has extorted praise 
frum the Muhammadan writers, we must assume that 
the historians still uiid' r estimate it. 

It must also be remembered that each historian 
has a certain particular atrn in view to which he dtr>-ct» 
his aiteution, giving to other subjects oiily a brief side 
View or hint in the abstract where necessary. If he 
w*re to give tali de ails of uU occurrences of a continent 
like India, his task wtm'.d be unmanageaiile and diOicuU 
to bring to completion lu his own lifetime. 

Now let us considtr what could be expected from 
the H n«lu writers. They were not favourably disposed 
towards (iurn i^anak, because, from his very childhood, 
he bad set himseit to the task of rejecting tdeir absurd 
rituals, their superstitions, subservience to caste bond- 
age, their polytheism, and image worship. The Hindus, 
especially the so*called high castes, looked askance at 
him and termed him vicious, benighted trespasser, and 
religious offender* However, later on those who realiz- 
ed hife worth and position, jtegan to follow him. Some 
isolated sikhis or stories of certain acts of. his were 
w^ttto Ira different authors and at different times and 
When he arrayed himself in /agir*$ attire 1^ 
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became famous, and grew very popular among all relU 

f iona and sects ot all the regiouA he visited, and many 
iograpbical accounts sprang up. They were rather 
imperi'ect and full of anachronisms, boon after the 
death of Guru Nanak, his successor. Guru Angad, 
at the dictation of Bhai Bala (who had accompanied 
Guru Nanak practically throughout his travels) drew up 
a Janam Skkhi, or biography in Gurmukhi. This appears 
to have had but a small circulation, since there was no 
press or printing machine in tiiose days, nor were copy- 
ists or readers largely available, as the Gurmukbi 
characters were not much in vogue then, being only a 
very recent invention. Later on, the biography was 
wholly corrupted and the mutilated or con upied copies 
were largely circulated and the genuine ones suppress- 
ed. There were causes at work whicli led to the 
forming of a conspiracy to talsify the biography with a 
view to rendering it cloudy and suspicious in order to 
shake the faith of the Guru’s followers. Tbe disciples 
of Kabir found that the fatue of their leader was cloud- 
ed and shadowed by the iiouour and gmry of Guru 
Nanak and liis successors. Therefore they, in collusion 
with certain Hindus, falsified the biography aud tried 
to indicate that he was Kabir’s disciple and that }i...bir 
was much higher in spiirual elevation than the Guru 
and had gained personal attendance on the Almighty 
as his Vazir. Belying on these interpolations, the 
followers of Kabir have compiled a book which has 
often misled the foreign and non-bikh writers who infer 
that the Guru was a disciple of Kabir. For instance in 
his “Beligions of India,” Mr. K. W. Hopkins remarks 
on page 611 that the Guru was thenoiuinul founder 
of tne bikhs, “ a body wbiohy as Nanak claimed^ was 
embodying the religion of K^hir himself, of whom he 
claimed to be a follower, ’* Klpbiustone and Hunter 
^arwl the same vie w and desori bed him S’* a disciple of 
Xalw. Jiaj^ Siva Barsad in Chapter XIIJ, Bart I, 
his “ History of Hindustan ** says that the Guru Was 
oiK of thi disciples of Kabin To deceive the public wai 



tbe object of the mutilatori of the biography, and that 
was Ivgely gained. 

After the Kabirpantbie, tbe succeesora of Hindhl 
appeared on the stage to play their part. was 

a jat \rbo served the third and fourth Gurus, and his 
services were confioed to the kitchen. Once the 
fourth Guru was much pleased with hie sagacious 
behaviour and blessed him. He thereupon founded his 
own iiisMtutioQ at J mdiala, about 10 tniies from 
Amritsar. His successors, after some time, became 
very powerful and were endowed with a large jagir 
from tile Imp rial Darbiir at Delhi. One of them named 
Bidhi OiiHi.d became loose in bis morals and kept a 
Mtrasun* as his mistrt-ss. The Sikhs then began to 
reprove and reproach him for his conduct, t e took it 
ill and in/ested Guru Nanak’s biography with inter- 
polations, making v c'ous attacks upon his character 
with a vi w to covering his own shameful career. He 
made cert tin nefarious remarks in order to create an 
authority according sancnon to his own vileness. The 
original Janam Skkhi chanced to fall into the hands of 
his f'ollowt rs and it was torn up and thrown into the 
river. f Before this tiendish act was committed, the 
original yas copied, omitting many connecting links. It 
Was rendereil suspicious in various wars aud was 
interpolated with inuiiy fictitious and inlernal stories 
regarding tbe character of Gurus Nauuk and Angad 
and the advent of Uiinfai. Guru Nanak was represented 
as having prophesied the rise of Hindil both in power 
and sanctity, much higher than himself. After this 
diabolical act became koown the Sikhs nated Hinddlis 
or Hinddl’s followers, who became fatal enemies of the 
Kbhlsa nation, and played a prominent pare in concert- 
ing with tbe Governors of Lahore for the extermination 
of that nation. 

We at this stage cannot properly fay who the 

* A low Mste Mahstbiaaitan wofsro. 

t ^ tfaoak ifarkakh and filiiii Qain Siagb’s lUMOi^ of ^ ^ikhl 
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other conspirators were, and owing to the want 
reliable evidence we must reserve our thesis in that 
respect. However one thing is certain, that duri^ the 
time of the third Guru the so-called high caste Hindus 
were much disaffected owing to the introduction of 
novel Sikh institutions which began to supersede the old 
Hindu rituals including the caste system. The priestly 
castes were enraged, and it is quite possible that some 
of the other disaffected Hindus may have joined with 
them. This conjecture is supported by the fact that 
spurious copies had gained a large and immediate 
circulation, suppressing the genuine ones The fact of 
the tampering with the genuine coj'y of Jaiiatn Shkhi 
was brought to the notice of the fifth Guru He there- 
upon signed and scaled a genuine copy. • That 
authenticated copy is not procurabie now. If it could 
be found, it would set at rest many poirtts which are 
now-a-days at issue and are being hotly discussed. 

There seems, no dc'ubt, that thoe were a good 
many reliable and authenticated works of the Sikh 
Gurus which, had they existed would have supplied 
us with very valuable attd ad. quate materials for onr 
guidance; t>ut unfortunately noiic of them, so far as 
our pre-ent researches have ex ended, ha- c jue down 
to us except the holy Granth. I'he reasons are mani- 
fold. ■ There W’ere quarrels in regard to succession, and 
whenever an outsider was put in, the descendants of 
the predecessor b catnc deadly opposed to him, and 
they, as can naturally be ex ected, wifhheld a'l or 
most of the records their ancestor. Acairi it ep()e.’irs 
that Gu'U G.>bind Singh had collected and compiled 
Considerable and valuable literature both general and 
rt-li;;ious. He had employed 52 eminent scholars or 
literary luminaries for the purpose, and they were well 
np in Saitsk: it, Persian, and Arabic. All that literary 
treasury was stored up in the fort at Anandupur but 

*MS. of an old motilated copy of Bhdi Mani Sittg's SAkhis trbioh 
has bMD foQiid in possession of n Singh gentleoutn in Ohenab Colony, 
ts Obank So, il94i on the Qogwa btutcb of Obensb Osnsl. 
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during the siege of that fort, as explained ,in a later 
chapter, almost all of it, along with other heavy 
baggage and valuables, was thrown into the river in 
order to avoid its falling into the hands of the enemy. 
Afterwards when at the request and under the promises 
and oaths of the Hill Rajas and Imperial offic- re, the 
fort was evacuated, the assailants broke their faith 
and attacked the Guru and his family folk u: awares. 
Then a serious disaster befell them. The river which 
the Guru had to cross, rose in floods, and the enemy, in 
overwhelming numbers, closed in pursuit. The Guru 
had only a handful of men to, check the progress of the 
enemy. It was then that all the baggage was aban- 
doned, the women folk htiving had a narrow escipe. In 
that disaster whatever there was in the shape of literary 
or religious works, was all lost. W’haf. has come dt)wa 
to us are mere fraginenta which had gone it>to circula- 
tion before the gteat and last seige of Anandpur. 

After the death of Guru Gobind Singh, the Hindus 
generally and the Khii '-.a special v were subjected to 
extreme hardship and oppression. The Hill Rajas were 
already bitterly hostile to the Khalsa and other Hindus, 
especially th 'se proud of rlieir high caste, resented them 
and sneeretf at them, owing to the abolition of the caste 
system. That system was of extreme concern to the 
priestly classes, affecting their prestige, their revenue 
and everythii g Thus they tried their best directly or 
indirectly to injure the new religion. Other Hindus 
also Voluntarily or under the coercion of the autho- 
rities, joined in the extermination of the Khdlsa, 
The Khalsa then h id no home except the lonely and 
distant jungh 8. They had no provisions to live upon, 
but the spontaneous wild vegetation and the flesh of wild 
animals. At times the jungles of their abode were 
hemmed in and set on fire. They were outlawed and 

S roaoribed. High rewards were bestowed for their heads. 
»efuge and protection afforded to them broiught a heavy 
penalty and utter ruin on the offender. In 1805 A. D. 
,X)iwan Lakhpat Rai, a Government servant at Lahmtei 
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vowed to exterminate the Khilsa, and being invested by 
the Viceroy of Lahore with full powers, and absolute 
authority, at the head of all the available Imperial forces 
and country levies, he started a campaign of destruction, 
annihilation and exermination of the Ehilsa religion, 
root and branch. He destroyed everything which he 
could lay hU‘ hands on, life, property, writing or anything 
else which might have served as relics of that religion. 
In short, notlting escaped his relentless hands. 

It is nothing short of a miracle that the Holy 
Qranth was left intact during «uoh up-heavals both poll* 
tioal and religious. la severity the search did not fall short 
of the edict ol the Chinese Emperor issued in 213 B. C. 
for the destruction of all the old classical books and the 
sacred books called Shu or Shih. Nay it was more 
than that. Ail who profess^-d the Ebkha faith were 
doomed to a wholesale and indiscriminate slaughter ; sex 
an<l age were not respected The Kh&lsa ha<l no home 
to keep their property in, and cruel hunters were ever 
on thrir scent. In such a state of affairs, the preserva- 
tion of any r cord either under or above the surtace of the 
earth was out of the question a id an utter impossibility. 

We have shown that no r^-cords could l)e preserved 
during the Muhammadan rule, and now wc pioceed to 
consider the few we possess. We have already stated that 
during the lifetime of Guru Nauak, the people had begun 
to reduce to writing his travels in piecemeal and isolated 
stories. In some cases it appears that the date given 
to a *• 8^klii ” (evidence or story i was the date on which 
it was written. As for instance an old M8. which has 
been obrained by us purports to be that of Bhdi Bala, 
but in the body of the book, the 15th S&kbi begins as 

follows “ 

VTOT 9 II ^ wg 

gnp^ii 



This goes to show, to some extent, that the Sikhi 
was written in Sam bat 1581, or during the lifetime of 
Guru Nanak. The beginning of the S4khi is an unusual 
one and does not occur in any other case. A perusal of 
that Skkhi shows that it relates to a period when only 
Mardkna was with the Guru, and Bhdi Bala was at 
home. His name is not mentioned therein. 

Again the 1 6rh Sakhi also appears to have been 

separately written. It has only II 

in its beginning. This also omits the name ut Bhai Bala, 
who, it appears was not at the time with the Guru. 

Thc'je and similar other facts go to establish our 
theory that even during the lifetime of the Guru the 
people had written isolated stories which they had heard 
from Mardina or from others, and th^y were incorppr* 
ated in the later Janam Sdkhi by Bhfli Bain, which was 
compiled in Snmbat 1597, by the compiler himself or by 
subsequent editors. 

It might be assumed that the Gurmukhi characters 
were not known at the time, but their non-existence 
could not prohibit the wriiing of a Jannm Sakhi or any 
pirce of 6 biographical account. '1 here were then many 
different vernacular characters ext'iiit which were quite 
capable of being used as an instrument of writing. And 
the hymns of Guru Nanak were preserved and handed 
down to the following generations very copiously. 

It may also be noted that as far as our enquiries go, 
the Gurmukhi characters w» re invented by Gui u Nanak 
and during his time the people had begun to learn them. 
It was only six months atter his death, when Guru Angad 
instituted inquiries regarding a scholar who knew Gur- 
mukhi and Sanskrit as well, that Paira Mokha, the writer 
of the Janam Sakhi, was traced. He was resident of 
Sultaupur where Guru Nanak had spent many years in 
the service of the Nawab of that place. Guru Angad, 
when be made the inquiry, was at Khadur, and the 



Janam SAfehi was written at the latter place. And we 
think that Guru Nanak had formed the Gnrmukhi 
characters in or about his forties. 

It also appears that either during the lifetime of 
the Guru or shortly thereafter, private individuals 
began to write his biographies in a systematic form 
by collecting isolated accounts of his life. An author 
compiled the one which was presented by Mr. Colebrooke* 
to tbe East India Company in or about 1816 A. D, 
The form of its characters shows that it must have been 
written long ago. That the Janam Sdkhi is either the 
original or a very old copy. The characters are not 
well formed and fully developed as we have them later 
on. As stated in the following chapter, this MS. is not 
a continuous chronicle of the Guru’s life, but a mass of 
isolated and detached S^khis. It seems to be a 
compilation, indef)eiident of that of Bhai Bala. It has 
no introduction, nor concluding pages, which might 
have tiirown some light upon its authorship as well as 
the date mi id sources of its compilation. I have also 
been kiiully lent an old MS. which is a copy of 
Mr. Colebrooke’s MS. and it shows that the litter had a 
long introduction, but unfortunately, this copy also is 
very incomplete and keeps us in iguoraiics iu regard 
to the points in reference. 

The most complete and trustworth}' biography is 
that written by Pairaf Mokha at tbe dictation of BhM 

• Henry Thoma< Colebrooke was born in London on 1 5th Jan* 1765. 
He joined the Conrt of Directors and became (,'hairman of the £a«t India 
Company iu 1779 A. D. He came to India in 1783. In 1HU5, be b.-cauia 
President of the Court of Appeal. In 1807. he became President of the 
Asiatic Society and was promoted to a Beat in Council. Hu left L.dia for 
home in 1815 and died on 10th March 1837 A. D. He was a brilliant 
Sanskrit sohoiar . — Max Muller’s Biographical Eteage, 

t A Khatri of Saltanpar in the Kapurthala State i.where Quru 
Ifanatc had lived for many years especially in the service of the E’athan 
leader there). Subsequently he shifted bis residence to Dan (ilali in 
the Kahnta Tahsil of tbe fiawslpindi District where hie gray^ (Snadhi) 
aiill eiists. His descendants are now rsaiding in Xbobsi Khalta in 
Tahtil Kahqta. 
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Bala * who was a companion of Guru Nanak, especially 
in his travels, excepting the western tour towards 
Makka and Madina. He was a Sandhu jat of Talwandi 
and appears to have been engaged by KAlu, the Guru’s 
father, while very young, and he was three years 
younger than the Guru. It also appears that on very 
few occasions he was not in tlie Guru’s company and 
a little trouble, if necessary, would enable us to 
mark sucli occasions out. We cannot say that the 
Janam Skkhi contains the whole and entire account of 
the Guru’s lif<‘ and his hymns, but we are prepared to 
assert that it contains a good deal of them. 

The dilemma in wliich we find ourselves at this 
stfige, is that it lias become impossible to find the origin- 
al Msi. which was written by Paira Mokha. Evrn its 
far sim:ie or taithful copy is difficult to obt in, as stated 
above. It was compiled during the time of Guru 
Augaii, who succeeded Guru Nauak, superseding his 
sons who greatly resented it. Again Guru Angad 
made A mar Das, an outsider, his successor as the third 
Guru. His sous being excluded became very angry. 
In order to end their quarrels, which were caused by 
the presence of his ».uccessor at Khadur, Guru Angnd 
sent Amar Das away to Goindwal and it is doubttui 
whether after the death of that Gurg, bis sons ever 
allowed Guru Amar Das to have the original. 
Again Guru Amar Das appointed his son-in-law. Guru 
Ram Dae, as his successor. These and similar changes 
appear to have disabled the successive Gurus from 
acquiring the MS. h^ rans of their predecessors. For 
example, at the time of the compilation of the Holy 
Granth, the fifth Guru had to humbly borrow certain 
MS. copies which were then in possession of Mohan, 
the son of Guru Amar Das. 


* Some modern historiaiie hold that there iraa no each peraon, and 
that the name is imaginary with a view to serve the narrator in the 
fabrioatiou ot a biography. A vieit to Nankana Sahib (Taittandbi the 
iHrth plaoe ot Onra Naaak, provSs that Bala was a real person aQ4 
tradition clearly establishes it. 



The diBsensions caused by the succession of out- 
siders to the exclusion of the male issue, caused a great 
difficulty and bar ^o the currency of the hymns. They 
began to be tampered with, or were wholly withheld 
from the public. Besides, as explained above, the 
jealous Hiud&lis and Kabirpanthis keenly resenting the 
lame of the Gurus, maliciously vitiated and inf cted the 
original Janam Sakhi. And to give it a dubious 
character, they changed the real date of its compilation 
to an earlier one when its compilation under the direc- 
tion of Guru Angad was impossible, because leaving 
aside the question of his succession, he had not then 
embraced Guru Nanak’s faith. Another theory is that 
that biography was really written during the lifetime 
of Guru Nanak but W’as enlarged, interpolated, and 
vitiated afterwards by the enemies of the faith ; but 
this appears to be incorrect. 

Although the mischief makers endeavoured to spoil 
the biograpliy, they lost sight of the fact that their 
forgery was surer to promote than to lower the reputa- 
tion of the Guru. They admitted what they’ might have 
denied otherwise and thus they furni^h us with a testi- 
mony which oth' rwise would have been considered as 
an improbable exaggeration, but as it comes from the 
enemies of the faith it may be received as an indisput- 
able fact. In the heat of the moment the slanderers and 
detractorB failed to realize that spurious coin can 
always be distinguished from the genuine one. The 
style of their composition greatly differs from 
that of the genuine hymns, and the forged hymns 
or conversational verses are very hollow and shal- 
low. One "who is coversant wdth the style of 
Gurli Nanak’s hymns, could at once detect the 
forgery. We append a specimen of the. spurious inter- 
polation to this Introduction, and Its real worth can be 
estimated by its oareful study. Its text indicates that 
when (JdfU Nanak was on his way to the Olvltte abode, 
Plirti told him ho# he dould get Into that r'dglon (the 



region inhabited by Dhru) as the path was beset with a 
great many dangers. Dhra is made to say that none 
other had passed that way before but “ Kabir. ” 

In response, Guru Nanak is made to say that Kabir 
has already preceded him whereas Uindk,!, jat, will follow 
him that way On this, Dhru accuses Ginu Nanak of 
lying, as none else was destined to follow him, but Guru 
Nanak assures him that he was foretelling a simple 
fact. Then Dhru says, that the road fu' ther on was 
quite difficult to tiaverse and Nanak would be unable 
to pass through. The Guru replies that he must go, 
but the forger, n it contenting himself with so much, 
proceeds to say at that stage what the Guru, under the 
circumstances, cannot reasonably be believed to have 
said then. Here the forger falls into confusion and 
loses his self-control. What he aims at is merely the 
eulogy of Kabir put into the mouth of Gu' ti Nanak. 
The author loses the equilibrium of his heart and forgets 
other considerations of propriety which are necessary 
on such occasions. And the shallowness of style and 
incoherence of narration are so stiikng and at so 
marked variance with the true composition of the Guru, 
that the fraud proclaims itself at once, 

« 

The Janam Sikhis which we now poBsess are 
not free from defects. They are all incomplete with 
many gaps to be filled up, and are either apocryphal or 
corrupted. The former are not wddely circulated, but 
the latter are in their corrupted form, from which the 
editors have tried to exclude the interpolations. But 
a careful study shows that much of the text has yat to 
be discarded before it is acceptable. 

It may also be noted here that the disputation of 
Guru Nanak at Makka were not included in the Janam 
S4khl which was destroyed by the filndiHs. They 
fbrni a s^arate booklet diid appear to be altogether 
feliabtfii They are written itt a lahguage wftlfih ftobody 
elsh write. A Hindu could hot haVe tirritteh thhzd 


because they denounce the Hindu religion, and a Muham* 
madan could never have dreamt of such writing, whilst 
no Sikh has ever been able to produce such a work. It 
is interspersed with ii) mns which are to be found in the 
Holy Granth in their entirety or otherwise. There are 
also many hymns like those which conveying the same 
idea but in ti slightly different style, are to be found in 
the Holy Granth. There is strong evidence that this 
booklet was writren b ore 1604 A. I), wbeh the tobacco 
plant was introduced into India, vide Chapter XXXII. 
A reference to the list of intoxicating drugs given there 
in vide Chapter XXV, does not contain the name of 
tt)bacco. If that biuklet had been compiled after the 
introduction of that, plant, it must have also been named. 
It) Guru Gobind Singh’s time the practice of smoking 
was in vogue, and he having condemned it, strictly proiii- 
Viiied its use. A careful persual and cun8iderati‘'tt of the 
booklet shows that its author was Guru Nan.ik himself. 

Besides the Janam Sakhi of Guru Nanak, we have 
biographies of the sixth and the tenth Gurus. The for- 
mer professes to be about 190 years old, but tiie name 
of il)e writer \*> not given in it, and the d <te of ug 
compilation is dcnjbted by some. The latter was 
compiled about 110 years ago. There are al.so some 
other books, later or earlier, which serve as a 
usefu' guide to a historian, but the most prominent of 
‘them are Ndnak Parkdsh and huraj ParkAsh which 
were compiled by one BhAi ti^antokh 6ingh within the 
last ceniuiy. All these works appear to have been 
written m re or less under the influence of the priestly 
classes. lu some eases the authors were entreated to do 
something for them so chat their revenue might not suffer, 
or that they niinht not be entirely repudiated by the 
Sikiis They W'aiued to have the Sikhs as well as the 
Kbdlsa in any w-y, within their hold. In some cases the 
influence appears to have been direct, and in others 
indirect. Bhii Santi kh Singh appears to have been 
heijped by many able Pandits under the orders of the 
Ba;a of Kaitbai and that work also, which was compiled 
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Tvith 80 much care and labour, could not escape su rges- 
tions and insinuations of the conservative priestly classes. 

Moreover want of imperfection of knowledge gave 
ample opportunity to the polytheistic and conservative 
Pandits to mislead the Sikh authors who were half edu- 
cated. For the Sikhs it was a matter of no little diffi ulty 
to gain knowledge during the trouble 1 and stormy 
days which followed the death of Guru Gnbind Singh. 
They were obliged to put wrong or misleading con^truc• 
tions on the hymns of the Gurus. 

As explained elsewhere, Guru Gohind Sinuh used 
different names for the Lord according to His functions. 
The compositions and hymns of rha Gurus, especially 
those of the tenth and the last, h ive a peculiar style 
and rhyme of their own, to understand which a very deep 
and extensive knowledge is required. The same word 
is used in different places in different and vari^ated 
senses. For instance, “K41” mean'i Time, Death, and 
Almighty, In the biographical writings of the Chobis 
Avtirs, the tenth Guru says : — 

* “ Kal sabhon ko pekh tarad,o4, 

■' Anteh kdl kart hai ndshn. 

Ant kart sabh jag ko k&’A, 

Niin k4i i4n te jag ddla,” 

In th ^se verses “ K41 ” has three different mean- 
ings, t. « , (1) God, f i 2) Time, and ■ d Death. It, is ex- 
plained i hat as the Almighty in the end, destroys the 
whole universe, He is called “K41. ” 

In the same way “K41i” is gj'ddess, and again 
Kali is a cannon. Bhagauti is God, Kamre, >word. And 
ft reference to the catlogue and nonienclaiure of arms. 

• Some would say Time personified.” 

t “KAl ” is also Creator and BbnTini His power uf mauifelliatioii. 

Chapter 2.X1. 
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*'Shastar Mala ” ehows bow many names one and tbe 
same arm has. The name of goddesses are given to 
arms. It ia this mode and style of writing of the tenth 
Guru which has caused many to misunderstand 
him that he was a polytheist, and selfish Pandits have 
had ample opportunity to mislead the Sikhs. Col. Mal- 
colm, the first English author on Sikhism, was led by 
this and similar writings to believe that Guru Gobind 
Singh was polytheistic. Other English authors have 
followed him and adopted the same view, A most able 
and experienced author like Sir Lepel Gri6Sn, was simi- 
lary carried away. Sayad Muhammad Latif could not 
find means to differ from these authors and some Sikh 
authors also became confused on the point and being 
duped by the error, believed and acknowledged what was 
nothing but a mistake. 

As a fact, Guru Gobind Sineh was a pure and strict 
monotheist. He denounced polytheism and idolatry in 
even stronger and more emphatic terras than his pre- 
decessors. He was as peculiar in his denunciations as in 
his style. In his letter termed Zafarnama, or the letter 
of victory, addressed to the Emperor Aurangzeb, he terms 
himself idol -breaker, and styles the Hindu Rajas of the 
hills idol-worshippers. 

Thus it would appear (hat almost all the compila- 
tions are not free from ignorance or foreign influence and 
contain, from a religious point of view, much that is 
incorrect, being based on misupderstanding, misrepresen- 
tation, misconstruction and favouritism to the conservative 
classes. We must therefore assay what they say in 
regard to reliirious matters. Our touch-stone for such 
purposes in the Holy Granth, the writings of the tenth 
Guru and the Vars of Bbdi Gurdas, Almost all other 
writings are impregnated with more or less of religious 
bias, or with poetical flights of thought because mostly 
they are in verse. And their poetical garb must he 
divested before a fact from them is incorporated in 
history. 



V^e miy a'Jd here that of recent works, the history 
of Guru Kliilsa or, as its Urdu version is called Sham- 
sher Khalsa, is one of the most careful and laborious 
compilations that have yet been produced on Sikhism. 
It has comparatively but a few faults, clerical or other, 
and forms a very useful as well as au iiidispeusable 
guide for a historian. 

The V4rs of Bhdi Gurdas who served as scribe to 
the fifth Guru in the compilation of the Holy Granth, 
form a key to the, doctrine of the Sikh Gurus. They 
throw clear light on the fact that Sikhism was a 
separate religion both from Hinduism and Muham- 
madanism, and that the Sikhs followed no Hindu 
customs. They explain the condition and position of 
Sikhism up to the time of the sixth Guru, and they 
appear to he altogether free from any foreign influence. 

The books on which we can place implicit reliance 
are the Holy Grantha. There are at present two. One 
was compiled by the fifth Guru, and th*- other is a coliec- 
tiou of miscellaneous hymns of the tenth Guru, and of 
translations of Sanskrit books made by various authors 
under the orders of that Guru. Before we describe the 
first, we must di al with the latter. The genuine composi- 
tions of the tenth Guru which it contains are few in number. 
The rest are chiefly biographies of the various so-called 
Avtdrs or Inc iruati oiis of Visl^iu, b'ing abstract 
translations of S.inskrit works. The Guru’s personal re- 
marks were attached to the end of each translation in 
which he indicated that excepting the Lord God he re- 
cognized no such Incarnations. A part of the Granth 
is occupied by an abstract of the liamayan, over one- 
quarter contains the abstracts of the Bhagvat, and 
about two-fifths describes the cunning and wiles of 
women and admonishes reader to be on his guard 
against their tricks. Tijese three subjects occupy 
nearly two-thirds of the so-called Granth and the 
remainder contains the genuine hymns of the tenth 
Guru, together with other bymas of a miscellaneou# 
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character. Some of these last describe the heroic deeds 
of warlike men and portray in a vivid and sprightly 
picture the fields of battle in ages gone by, and animate 
the reader with ideas of military glory, national honour 
and ascendancy. Thus it is not a Holy Scripture in the 
true sense of the word, but merely a collection by some* 
body, of scattered and unconnected fragments which fell 
into his hands. Some of the tales of women are rather 
indecent and should be altogether excluded from this 
volume. However at this stage we have nothing to do 
with that, but to glean out the true hymns of the tenth 
Guru, applying to them the test which has been laid 
down at the end of this chapter. 

Thus there is a great paucity and dearth of true, 
authentic, and orthodox works which could be implicitly 
accepted by an author for the basis of his work. Any 
work which says that the Gurus’ practice contradicted 
their assertions should not be believed, because the Sikh 
Gurus were not of the type of men whose doings are 
ever at variance with their teachings. Therefore the 
only true test is the Holy Granth which is only one — 
and whatever corresponds with its teachings must be 
considered as a fact in truth. 

The Holy Granth, popularly termed the Adi Granth, 
comprises the hymns of the first five Gurus with a few 
selections from the hymns of different contemporary 
votaries irrespective of their caste or religion. These 
were all collected, arranged and formed into a volume 
called “Guru Granth Sahib” by the fifth Guru. The 
whole collection after its completion was signed and 
sealed by him. He forbade his son, the sixth Guru, 
and his successors to make any addition to it. At the 
same time, however, he left some space vacant at the 
end of the different “ Rags,” directing that it should be 
filled up by the hymns of that Guru alone who should 
sacrifice his head for the sake of truth or righteousness 
— vide Chapter IV, V-411, Biography of the 6th Guru. In 
accordance with the instructions of the fifth Guru, the 



hymns of the ninth Guru, who obtained the crown of 
martyrdom for the sake of truth, were incorporated by 
the tenth Guru, None of the other Gurus were allowed 
to contribute to the Granth, whether they composed 
any hymns or not. Now it remains sealed for ever, no 
man being authorized to substract or add to it, anything 
at all. The true spirit of the Sikh religion is apparent 
from the hymns contained in the Granth and it forms 
the touch stone to assay any hymns which were com- 
posed by any of the first nine Gurus, but were not in- 
corporated therein. The tenth Guru composed many 
hymns and they have a criterion of their own. 

While compiling the Granth Sahib, Guru Arjan got 
books which contained hymns of his first three predeces- 
sors, from Mohan, the son of Guru Amar Das, the third 
Guru. There appear to have been a good many hymns, 
especially the hymns of the first Guru, which were not 
incorporated in the Granth. Either they were not procu- 
rable or were purposely left out. The compositions of 
Guru Nanak appear to have been very extensive. His 
travels appear to have been throughout the world includ- 
ing the islands. Wherever he went he spoke the language 
of the people of the region. The hymns also which he 
recited were generally in the language of the people 
he addressed ; and, as a rule, whatever he receited he ex- 
plained in plain language to the audience. In many 
cases the hymns were recorded by the addressee or some 
other member of the audience. In support of this 
theory, the biography of the Guru which has been re- 
ceived from the India Office may be referred to. It is 
clear that the author of the biography based portions 
of bis work upon sources of information not accessible 
to others. The persons whose writings he used were 
Saido, jat, and Hassu, lohar iblacksmitb). The Guru 
receited Pran Sangli in Ceylon. It was then reduced to 
writing and was left there with the instructions that its 
copy should be delivered to some one who would go 
there from Jambu Dip i India) to fetch it {vide leaf l$lf 



of tbe biography'. Guru Arjan, the fifth Guru, deputed 
one Pira to bring it, and it was brought accordingly. 
It contained instructions for the control of the seiisea 
and concentration of mind according to the yoga sys- 
tem. Guru Arjan considered it to be too difficult aud 
complex for laymen to follow during the Iron Age and 
did not incorporate it in the Granth, in consequence 
(Chapter YI, verses 133 — 118 of the biography of the 
sixth Guru). 

hhii Gurdas wrote the Holy Granth at the dicta- 
tion of the fifth Guru. When it was ready, the Guru gave 
it to Bh&i banno to have it bound at Lahore. He came 
to Lahore by marches, and on the way bad it copied 
with the helft of the Sikhs who accompained him. In 
copying, however, he added to the copy some hymns 
which he found in certain books which were in posses- 
sion of the Sikhs forming the retinue which was accom- 
panying the Granth. Both the original and its copy 
were then bound in I.ahore and brought before the 
Guru. When the Guru asked BhAi Banno the cause of 
his action, he replied that it was for the good of the 
public.” The Guru then accepted his copy and signed 
and sealed it with the remark that it was kftara (brackish). 
And for the future it was termed Bhai BannoV volume, 
whereas the other wax called Bh4i Gurdas' s. It was 
directed by the Guru that the two volumes should never 
be mixed toghther and that copits should ever be 
strictly according to the respective ountenti of the 
originals. I he volume compiled by BhAi Gurdas was 
kept at Amritsar and the other was, at his own request, 
taKen by Bhfti Banno to hts village, Mangnt, in 'iabsil 
Phulia of tlie Gujrat Disrict. ^Life ol the sixth Guru, 
Chapter IV, verses 402-8 and 418-9;. 

As has been shown above, Guru Arjan incorporated 
in the Granth only a part of the hymns of Guru Hianak. 
Most of thofee which were left out, were 
{oere disputations^ religious or spiritual, and unoeoes* 



Wty for the purposes of a Granth. lo some cases only 
a tevr hymns were chosen out of long discourses, the 
rest being considered superfluous, as in the case of con- 
versations at Makka and Madina. A careful study of 
the books borrowed from Mohan referred to above, 
coupled with other circumstances and writings, shows 
that the selections were made by Guru Nanak himself 
and the rest were omitted for various considerations, 
political or other. Therefore there is a good deal yet 
which can be appropriately referred to by a historian. 
Althou'g'h what i.s contained in the Granth is quite 
enough for religious purposes, there is much which cau 
well be utilized by a historian for the purposes of illus- 
tration or explanation of facts. However, we must be 
very cautious and discreet in distinguishing genui’ie from 
spurious matter. The criterion to test the getminencss 
of the hymns which are not in the Holy Grunth, is found 
by determining whether they are— 

il) purely monotheistic ; 

(2) calm and dispassionate ; 

(.S) Extremfly rapid, perspicuous, highly majestic, most 
rigidly impartial, and entirely free from prejudice ; 

(4) handlrag the extensive generalities in a most concise 
but clear, precise, a' id comprehensive manner ; 

(5) indicating universal knowledge, unruffled mind, 
unwearied patience, and profound respect for ths 
sacredness of truth ; 

(6) showing veins of gold in the most sterile and 
dry regions of knowledge by very Hkiifuh in- 
teresting, sweet, and attractive hymns. 

In addition to all these they should contain ths 
name of Nanak, and their general style and purport 
should tally with the hymus ot the Holy Granth. Every 
hletorian should thus test all the hymns he comes a- 
orose in the course of his researohesi before he makes 
any attempt to use or refer to them. 



CHAPTER III. 


Dute <"/ Guru Nanak's Birth. 

It han lore been h question of grave importance 
what was the datf of the bo-th of Guru Nanak. Some 
any it was the full mooo day (puranmashi) in the month 
of Katak, S'mibat I6:fb. According to others it was 
the Ist I-ki kkh of tha 3 'ft:ir. The difference between 
the two dates is very considerable, being otsr six 
months. 

The majority of the Janam Skkhis declare his birth 
to be Kktnk, whereas a fvw, including one by BhAi 
Mani Singh, hold it to be Baisakh. The author of the 
Khklsa Raiht Parka«h has taken considerable trouble 
in going into tiie question, and has on very plausible 
grounds decided that it was the first day of Bkiskkh — 
{vide pages 64 — 69, Srd edition. 

I have carefully gone into the question and have 
consulted such of the authorities as 1 could lay hands 
on. A reference to the Janam Sakhi by Bbai Bala 
shows that it was written about six months after the death 
of Guru Nanak ; the Guru having died on Vadi 10, Assu 
Samhat 1596, whilst that Janam Sakhi was commenced 
on Suddi 5 BAisAkh, 1597 Sambat- The compilation of 
the book prirud Jude, took considerable time, some say 
two months and 17 days lih preface shows that Har 
Dyal, the family priest of th-; Guru, used to tell the 
people that the Guru was bom on the full -moon day of 
K&tak. Har Dyal was tue writer of the Guru’s horoscope 
which was procured by Guru Angad. It corroborated the 
date which was told to tue Guru before its production. 

The biographies spoiled by the Kabirpanthis, and 
Hinddlis also indicate that the birth look place in 
Kitak and that statement is based upon and support* 
ed by the same authori y. 
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Bh&i Gian Siii,gh, who has bestowed bo much cara 
and labour on his Tr wirikii of Guru KhdUa, fixes the 
birth in K4tak, vide pages 50-1 He aUo gives a copy 
of the horoscope. A reference thereto clearly proves 
that the birth took place in KAtak and on full -moon 
day. In column 8 is given ‘‘Suraj Budh ” — K4tak, 
and opposite to it in colurna t is ‘'Onaudarma-Puran- 
mdshi or full-moon day. 

N^anak Parkash, a splendid work, indicates the 
same birthday. 

One of the authorities to the contrary is Bhdi 
Mam Singh’s declaration that Guru Nansk was b'jra 
on Suddi 3rd of Baisdkh, Sambal 1526, which corres- 
ponds with Ist Bdisdkh 1526. The Bb4i does not 
quote any authority. Properly speaking the Bhdi's 
work is not a biography but a coramenrary on the Vdrs 
of Bhdi Gurdas, who lived during the time of the fifth 
Guru. The date of Guru Nanak’s birth occurs in his 
commentary on the 22i)(l verwe of the 1st Vdr. He 
appears to have been mislfi'l by the 27th verse of the 
same Var or some other biog-anbies, as will be ex- 
plained hereafter. The 27th verse runs, as follows : — 

“Ghar ghar andar dharmsal hovai kir^an sada visoa.*’ 

“Each house shall contain a dbarmsdl with per' 
petual recitals of the laudation of the Lord, like 
Baisakhi or the Hindu -New Year’s day.” The author of 
the Khalsa Raihat Parkash /paragraph 68) also appears 
to have been misled into the belief that Visoa here 
means the first of Bkisakb, indicative of thf- birthday 
of the Guru, In my opinion that is not the case. It 
is an adjective qualifying the Kirtan and means that 
the Lord’s laudatory hymns shall be perpetu illy recit- 
ed in every house as on the happy and joyful New 
Year’s day (1st Baisakhi. That is, every day will be 
equal to New Year’s d.ay for the purtvise of such recita* 
tions. In no case it goes to establish that the 1st of 
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was given by Bhai Gunks 8i rhe Guru’s birth- 
day. However, it the author of the biography of the 
eixth Guru is to be believed (and I have no reason to 
disbelieve hinj in tliis respect >, Btiai Muni Singh appears 
to have subsequently repudiated this date The bio- 
graphy referred to is based on the authority of Bhai Mani 
Singh. On his part the Bhai says that Guru Gobiiid 
Singh lial narrated the life of the Guru to Bhai Daya 
Singh (one of the first five beloved or piavas) and he 
bad recited it to Bhai Mani Suigb, viiie Chapter I, 
verse 21. Then Bhai Mani Siugti, related it to on* 
Bhagat Singh (Chapter IV, verse 18j. And practically 
a verbatim record of Bhai Mani Singh’s recitations forms 
the basis of the biography in reference ; see the author’s 
reasons for its compilation at the end of the book. 
Verse 385 of Chapter IX cl^^arly shows that Guru 
Nanak was born on Puranma^hi tfull-raoon night) in 
E4tak. This biograpliy is alleged to have been compil- 
ed in Sarah it 1773, i. c., after Bhai Mani Singh’s * Janam 
Skkhi was written, and duiing his lifetime, a* he gained 
martyrdom in Sambat 1735. It is quite true that the 
inforrnition of the author is second hajul, having de- 
■cended to him in the fourth place. Verbal record* are 
apt to undergo .somf- .sort of change, but facts like the 
birthday of the Guru are too prornineut and interest- 
ing to be mistaken. In any case the author informs 
us that full-moon day of KaUk, was recognized by the 
tenth Guru as tiie birthday of Guru Xauak. 

There are some other biographies which indicate 
the first of Baisakh as the birthday of the Guru. Aa I 
have already explained in a preceding chapter, the au- 
thors of the various Janam Sakhis are different. One 
of these Janam Sakhis is that which has been received 
from the India Office, it was photographed in 1885 
A. D., under the orders of the Punjab Government. 
The date of the birth given here is Suddi 3rd of 


* Apparently this Mani Singh is nut Maui iSiugh tha martyr. 
Ths puiut requires further iurestigatiou. 
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or the first day of that month accord- 
ing to the solar Calendar, exactly tallies with 
that given by Bh4i Mani Singh. The author of 
this book cannot be ascertained ns his name is not 
mentioned in the beginning, and its last pages are 
missing. It appears to hnve been written entirely 
independently of that by Bh4i and before it was 

compiNd or its existence was known abroad. As far 
as I have been able to go over it, the name of Bh4i 
Bala is entirely omitted, and that of Mardkna is n"t 
properly mentioned throughout the Ciiru’s travels. It 
indicates that the Guru went to Mnkka and other 
places alone, a fact which is clearly contradicted by 
Bliki Gurdas. This compilation is merely a collection 
of some traditions or stories which are mostly hearsay. 
Some portion relating to the travels in Ceylon appears 
to have been based on the authority of Saido and Ghebo, 
who are said to have accornpatiied rhe Guru there. 
Again the narration of the travels in Kashmir is found- 
ed on the aulhority of Hassan, lobar (blacksmit^i) and 
Shihan, chhitnbs (cloth-printer). The hymns are said 
to have been, at the time of recitation, recorded by the 
persons referred to. but it is not clear how they, 
along with other particulars, reached the author. This 
sketch omits a great many links in the chain, and in 
many places it loses harmony and continuity It is 
full of abrupt starts and ends which indicate its 
patched up condition. It also abounds in anachron- 
isms. For instance, the Guru is shown to have been 
married long before he went t<) Sultanpur, and to have 
got two sons before the incident of the shade of the 
tree under which the Guru sat in meditation. This 
incident occurred when the Guru was only 9 years old 
and he went to Sultanpur at the age of 21. The whole 
work seems to be an incoherent collection of traditions 
mostly wrong, and the date of birth recorded is appar- 
ently based on hearsay without any authority at all. 
The probable reason why the story of the Ist Baiskkh 
gained currency seems to be that the people who were 
not then purged of their Hindu ideas and superstitious, 
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except for the giving up of idol worship, took the fancy 
to fix the birthday in correspondence with New 
Year's day, which, as is generally known, was then 
held to be very auspicious. The author of of the Janam 
Skkhi we refer to seems to have based his writing on 
that current idea. It appears that several biographies 
came into existence independent of each other, or one 
based upon the other, and some of them contained the 
wrong date. The time and date of birth given by Bhii 
Mani Singh practically corresponds with that given in 
the India OflSce copy, and he appears to have been 
misled by that or a similar MS. coupled with the mis- 
understanding of the meaning of verse 27 referred to 
above. 

The biography of the Guru written by Paira 
Mokha at the dictation of Bhai Bala, seems, notwith- 
standing the flaws and errors, clerical or otherwise, 
which we find in it its present editions, to be the most 
trustworthy. The date given therein is based on the 
strongest authority obtainable, and proper inquiry. 
Moreover the hi igraphies which were spoiled or mali- 
ciously mutilated by Kabirpanthis and Hindilis were, as 
far as I have been able to ascertain, mostly Bhki Bkla’s 
and are quite sufficient to establish the true date. In 
that respect they correspond with the original. 

There are also some who think that the Janam 
S^khi termed Bhai *Bala’s is a mere forgery, and that 
no such person ever lived or went in company with the 
Guru. They assign different reasons for their suspicion, 
and in some cases they support their conjecture by 
the Vkrs of Bhai Gurdas. I have studied most of the 
authorities and have digested them. There seem no 
reason why such a forgery should have been committed, 
and the reasons they advance to support their views 
are inadequate. 1 could rebut them all, but it seems 
unnecessary to lengthen this chapter with such a 
discussion, and conclude it with the prayer that God, 


* Bits irai « r«sl iqmi ai axplaiaed in tbs precadiug chapUr, 



the Almighty, may grant the Khalsa nation more ener- 
gy and enlightenment so that they may be able to 
prosecute anti conduct their researches in a wiser and 
more methodical way. Our own conclusion is that, we 
must hold the Kdtak PUnmmashi as the birthday of 
Guru Nanak, unless and until more clear, definite, and 
unquestionable proof is produced to the contrary. 

Since writing the above we have ascertained by 
an inquiry at Dera Kdba Nanak in the Batala Tahsil of 
the Gurdaspur District, where the descendants of Guru 
Nanak live to this lime, that they have always observed 
and are still observing the Katak Puranmhshi as the birth- 
day of Guru Nanak, and that this has descended to 
them from the very beginning. This has a considerable 
force and goes far to support the contention of those 
who hold that date as the birthday of the Guru. 


CHAPTER IV. 

The Cause of the Mission of Guru Nanak. 

It is an immutable law of Nature, that light and 
darkness «ire ever cycling in succession one after the 
other. The whole universe is, every moment, under- 
going some sort of change, visible or invisible, perceptible 
or imperceptible. And it is ordained that when 
anything reaches the climax or the utmost height, the 
reverse action begins to take place. That action is 
due to two causes. First, that the thing affected has 
enjoyed its full pre-ordained life ; and, second, the 
elements which, through certain inherent qualities of 
n thing, used to sustain and improve it, begin, owing 
to the deterioration of any or all of them, to work for 
the reverse. Our premises can be illustrated better 
by the following examples : — 

(o) A man is born. He must live the predestined 
life, and during that life none can kill him. But when 
the time of his death arrives none can save him ; those 



tery meant), which used to sustain and support him, turn- 
ing out agencies of, or excuses for, his destruction. 

(6) A holy person has founded a religion on true 
and solid priutiples. On account of its puiiry it grows 
rapidly and becomes prosperous. His successors, 
however, become corrupt and selfish committing horrible 
sins and vices. The followers who supported the le* 
ligion and formed its nucleus fall away, so that eventually 
it becomes extinct. 

('■) A person conquers a country and becomes ruler 
thereof. He appears just and the people f'ut entire faith 
and confidence in him. He becomes prosperous and very 
powerful with the belief that his Raj (reign) will last for 
all eternity, there being none to encounter him or to 
question his power and authority. The conquerors are 
generally proud and arrogant, at.d their co-religionists 
grow intolerant. The innocent people are persecuted 
with complete irapunityj-jQ Such power engenders 
luxurious habits among ih,.ejTuliT8. The hardy and 
stalwart soldiers deteriorate ii^p) effeminate and easedov- 
ing dandies, and their naturettnd character are natural- 
ly lefiected upon the following generations. The ad- 
ministrative machinery, through the intoxication of 
authority and luxurious and immoral ways, becomes 
rusty and loses its vitality. The masses, though tole- 
rant and meek in the beginning, become revengeful 
and vindictive. The very pers-'iis who were in the 
beginning a support of the sovereign, directly or in- 
directly, tipenly or secretly, desire his downfall. 

It is true that a country is subject to its ruler and 
the people as a whole, primd /acie, are his servants or 
children and, as in duty bound, they must always be 
loyal towards him. And if they do not do their duty 
ill this respect, they mu^it be bratided with an eternal 
stigma of disloyalty. At the same time it must be re- 
membered that she tuaotions of a ruler are of the most 
difficult and intr'cate nature in the world. It is not 
that hh (las merely to get enough to fid up his cofibre 



and then to empty them again, by his luxuries and 
sports : he has a great deal to do. A fagir (mendicant) 
has only to look after his own personal wants, and a 
householder after the requirements of his own family ly- 
ing within his personal reach, but a monarch has to 
look after a heterogeneous mass of pople lying scat- 
tered abroad far beyond his personal reach and observa- 
tion. He has no personal acquaintance with each and 
every individual subject of his kingdom, and the vaster 
a kingdom is, the greater is the gulf of ignorance be- 
tween the ruler and the ruled. The ruler has, there- 
fore, to rely upon his representatives. If they Iiave no 
interest in the stability and the prosperity of the king- 
dom except the filling up of their own pockets and 
passing the days of their temporary authority in 
pomp, pleasure, and personal aggrandizement, his rule 
suffers. It is not seldom that, for the sake of their in- 
terest, they sacrifice the cause of the State, not heed- 
ing the requirements of propriety, fair dealing, and 
justice. Their mind loses equilibrium and becomes 
unsettled, and is ruled by selfish motives producing 
chaos and anarchy in the affairs of the State. They 
leave the stage after playing their part, long or short, 
as the circumstances permit, but the effect ot their per- 
formance eventually falls on the head of the ruler. There- 
fore, a ruler has to suffer, not only for his own actions, 
but for actions of his subordinates and representatives 
as well. The duties aud obligations of a monarch are 
consequently tar more onerous than those attending 
upon other offices in the world. Further, he is a 
servant or guardian of the country which remunerates 
him by various taxes on hind or otherwise. Though the 
power of a king is derived directly or indirectly from 
the people, as a matter of fact he grows more powerful 
than the people themselves. The country invests him 
with that power for irs own sake, and it is his duty to 
manage it well and maintain peace and order. It ia an 
admitted fact that in many cases religion and govern- 
ment go aide by side, but generally it U the moat 
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unwise act on the part of a ruler to mix Church and 
State together. When both are mixed and combined, 
especially when the rulers and their subjects maintain 
different religions, the fanatical element must creep 
in and the authorities must in their overzeal step out 
of their bounds. Forced by circumstances, intention* 
ally or uuiuientionaliy, religious bigotry getting the 
better of them, they commit wrongs resulting in oppres- 
sion. Such oppr. bsi ui amounts to breach ot the sacred 
trust on the part of the ruling power, which leads 
to reprisals on the part of the subjects. Tyranny 
on the part oi the rulers and discontent on that of the 
ruled, invariably lean to tiie disintegration of the Civil 
Government of a country. When the die is cast, the 
oppressor must lose tue game. And the Almighty 
G(^, who never tolerates unrighteousness, misrule 
and oppression, becomes wrath and creates, while 
we are unaware, an agency for the removal of the 
wrong doer. Innumerable instances demonstrating 
the above hypothesis are to be found in the history of 
all the countries of the world. The following few may 
well be quoted for the perusal of our readers : — 

^a) In the Treta Age when Ravana, the ruler of 
Ceylon, began to commit certain excesses, thinking, 
as the tradition goes, that he had become practically 
immortal and invincible, there being none in Ceylon 
or its neighbourhood to contest his authority, Kama’s 
exile became the means of his destruction, nay, of 
the dastruction of his whole family. He was tempt- 
ed to treacherously abduct Sita, the wife of Rama. 
Then Rama, who was homeless and troopless and 
far removed from his native country, was furnished 
with human and animal troops to bridge over the 
ocean and destroy the proud, arrogant, and in- 
vincible tyrant. 

(ft) During th6 Dvanar Age (Silver Age) Ugra Sena 
was Kifig of Mathura. His wicked son, Kansa, 
impriSdnea hihi and usurped hit throne, as the 



Emperor, Aurangzeb, bad done in the case of his 
father, Shah Jahan. He was, as bis actions show, a 
base and heartless tyrant, a monster of iniquity, and a 
demon of cruelty. The people groaned under his 
tyranny and oppression. Although he was hated by 
all, none could say a word against him. On his 
own part, as is generally the case with thieves and 
tyrants, Eansa was alw.ays afraid and suspicious of 
all around him. When enquiring about his future, 
he was told by astrologers that his sister Oevaki’s 
eighth son would kill him. Thereon he at once 
imprisoned Devaki and Vasudeva, her husband. He 
was going to kill them, when at their humble 
supplication, the fates moved him to pity, and he 
spared their lives on the condition that they should 
deliver, immediately after birth, all their issue, 
whether male or female. They were thus kept 
prisoners in his own royal pnlace under the charge 
of a strong and vigilant guard The first seven 
children born to Devaki were duly made over to the 
tyrant, who, in order to secure hi* safety, killed 
them all. However, a succ.'ssful attempt was made 
to save the eighth — Krishna — who, soon after 
delivery, was exchanged with a female infant born 
the same night to one md a of Hokal— a village 
close by. When the fame of Krishna attracted 
Kansa’s attention, many plans were devised to murder 
him, but during the last attempt, when secret 
arrangements were made t.o kill him, the tyrant met 
his fate by his God-sent destroyer. Then Krishna 
was invited to the throne, but he refused and 
enthroned the ex-King, the father of the deceased 
villain. Thus the Almiiihty saved the people 
by enforcing his pre-ordained behest which no 
human device could avert, although well known 
beforehand to the interested party who was, to all 
appearance, quite competent to stop its occurrence. 

[(c) When the Children of Israel were persecuted in 
Egypt, the Egyptian King, Pharaoh, ordered all 
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their new born male children to be cast alive into 
the river (a). However, when Moses was born, he 
was mysteriously saved and was brought up at the 
inatance of the daughter of the tyrant himself (d). 
This Moses saved the Hebrews from their afflictions, 
and Pharaoh, with his men, was closed in by the 
sea and destroyed when pursuing to caputure 
them (c). 

(d) When Jesus Christ was born in Bethlehem of 
Judea, Herod the king of that place, wanted to 
learn about his birth and existence with a view to 
kill him. His parents fled and took him to Egypt 
wlience they never returned until the wicked king 
w’aa dead (d). 

(e) The Quresh of Mokka several time’s attempted 
to murder the Arabian Prophet, Muhammad, but 
failed (e>. 

There are many more examples, but the above-quoted 
are enough to show that fate cannot be averted. It would 
also appear that everything in the world can be likened 
to a balding which has a certain lease of life according 
to the materials used in its construction. The engineer 
employed in building it. estimating its probable age, 
arranges beforehand fur its repairs and replacements. 
Similarly, the Celestial Engineer would appear to have 
arranged for all sorts of constwctions, their destruction 
and replacement. A mysterious and invisible agency ia 
working in the universe; some believe therein and others 
not. When certain things are prophesied and they 
happen accordingly, we are at a loss to know how the 
prophecy was possible. Sometimes we attribute it 
to chance. The truth is, that holy persons, who are 
holy in the strict sense of the word, can see by means 

(a' Exodne I, 22. 

(() Exodas li. 6 teq. 

(e) Exodas XIV, 80. 

(d) St. Mstthew, 2 and 8. 

(•/ Moir’s Life of MahammwI. 
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>f Divine illumination, the past, the present, and the 
[future as if all were happening just before their eyes. 
In like manner, a reference to the Puranic* world shows 
that centuries before his birth, the predestined advent 
of Guru Nanak was foretold. The cause of his birth is 
stated to be that he was pre-ordained to removing igno- 
rance and darkness in the spiritual world and the tem- 
poral oppression of the ruling powers. 

As regards the oppression practised upon the 
people of India since the Arabians first began to invade 
India up to the period when Guru Nanak was born, we 
give below a brief sketch of what had already happened 
and what was then happening. 

(a) According to the Chachn^ma, an Arabian work, 
when Muhammad Qasim entered Sindh, he put to 
the sword the nephew of Dahri; his warriors and 
principal officers, and other infidels were converted 
to Islam or annihilated, Hindu temples were 
demolished, and mosques erected in their stead. 

(ft) At fort Rawar, Muhammad Qasira put six 
thousand fighting men to the sword and shot 
•ome with arrows f 

(c) In 73, Hijra Khalifa Walid wrote to Hajjaj “God 
says give no quarter to infidels, but cut their throats.” 
He also added to that order “ this is the command 
of the great God. You should not be too ready to 
grant protection, because it will prolong your 
work.”J 

(rf) The state of affairs in India can be better judged 
from the following lines. The energies of the 
Arabians during the time to which these remarks 
relate were “ solely concentrated upon executing the 
injunctions of the king of fierce countenance, under- 

* Bharishat Faran. 

t Blliott’s Histoiy of India, Vol. I, pag« 172. 

i Elliott’s Hiitory of India, Vol. 1, pages 178-7i, 



etanding dark Bentencea, that they should force 
belief at the point of the sword, which was 
emphatically declared to be the key of heaven and 
hell. Terror and devastation, murder and rapine, 
accompanied tlieir progress in fulfilment of the 
prophetic denunciation of Daniel, that this 
descendant of Islimael shall destroy wonderfully, 
and shall prcBper, and practice, and shall destroy 
the mighty and the holy ptcpie ; and through his 
policy also he shall cause craft to prosper in his 
Land.”* 

These remarks relate to the end of the 7tb and the 
beginning of the ^th century A. D., when the Muham* 
madan exfteditions were confined practically to ^indh. 
When the Muhaoimadan supremacy was practically 
estabhsheci in India, the following few specimens of 
cruelty out of many are noteworthy : — 

0) According to Tajul Muasa, Kutab Din, Aihak, 
on his conquest of Meerut, demolished 700 big tempUs 
and constructed mosques instrsd thereof. At the same 
time be massacred 3,000 persons of the family of Ifauspal 
and-bathed the idols with their biood. 

Again in Koel he put to the sword all .the Hindus 
who relused to embrace Islam. At halatijar, after the 
usual destruction of Hindu temples, he massacred 
1,32,000 Hindus, He also sent oO,U00 young Hindus, 
both males and females, to Gazni us captives tor slavery. 

(2) Tawarikh Ilahi says that Fero* IShah, Khilji, 
entirely devastated Matwa and some other countries 
and promulgated an order for slaying 1,000 Hindus 
daily with a view to bathing with their blood certain 
idols he had collected in the front of his fort. That 
order was duly cunied out I 

(8) What Amir Khusro and Farisbta say about 
the condition of the Hindus during the time of Ala-ud* 


* {llUott’t Vol. 1, pages 81 — 81. 
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/Din, Khi'lji, would seem quite incredible. They were 
subjected to all sorts of excesses and atrocities. No 
[one was allowed to store provisions for a greater period 
than six months. All luxuries were forbidden to them, 
and the collection of necessaries over and above a 
certain fixed limit was strictly prescribed. And their 
handsome children were snatched away from them. 

(4) Tawarikh Ilahi thow’s that Muhammad Tuglak 
had ever present in front of his door 1,000 corpses which 
were replaced every 12 hours by a similar number of 
fresh bodies of slain Hindus. This shows that 2,000 
Hindus were daily butchered by him. 

(5) When Ala-ud-Din bikandar built a fort at 
Delhi, he severed 14,000 heads of notable Hindus and 
placing them on the walls of the new fort, placed liglited 
lamps thereon in joy at tl»e complettou of his fort. 
(Pawarikh Ilahlj. 

(6) When he conquered Nagarkot Kanem, Firoz 
Shah massacred l.^,00'J idolaters, and forced 1,000 
Brahmins and Kshatryas to eat beef. (Tawarikh 
Farishta). 

ft 

/V) Amir Taimur of Timarlang put to the sword 
7,52,000 Hiudus, and 29,U00 be burnt alive. (Tawarikh 
Taimuri). 

(S) Emperor Taimur massacred 1,00,000 [one 
lakh] Hindu captives in one day. (Autobiography of 
Taimur). 

The above are only a few specimens out of a multi- 
tude. The Hindus were subjected to all sorts of indig- 
nities and persecutions, with the details of which we 
need not prolong our account here. No device or mode 
of persecution, threat, or inducement was left unresert- 
ed to in order to comp-'l them to embrace Islam. When 
Tuglaksand Lodis reigtjed, the Hindus were subjected 
to still more cruel hardships. The big(ged zeal for 
Islam forbade any trust in Hindu princee or Hindu 
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officers. High posts were filled up with foreign Muham- 
madan adventurers who had no sympathy with India or 
Indian interests at heart, and knew only how to extort 
money or propagate Islam by force (Hunter’s brief 
History of the Indian people). 

The result of all the operation and excesses of the 
Muhammadan rulers was that a country, which was 
unrivalled in riches and prosperity, was within a few 
centuries reduced to beggary and desolate jungles. 
Millions of innocent Hindus were put to the sword in a 
most merciless and inhuman manner. Unprecdented man- 
hunts were invented. The slaughter of human beings 
in eiiclosed circles of large areas, was carried out like 
the slaughter of beasts and in sporting humour. Great 
cities like Kanauj were thoroughly bagged (Hunter). 
The Muhammadan bigotry did its worst for the Hindus, 
They were cruelly tortured, their temples destroyed, 
their females brutally wrested from them and necessi- 
ties of life savagely wrenched away. All these horrors 
led to famines, chaos, Hindu revolts, and Muhammadan 
rebellions, which reduced the country to mere anarchy. 
All righteon.sness had vanished, and sin and unrighteous- 
ness swayed the country. When .speaWng of the 
general state of affairs at the time, Guru Nanak remark- 
ed in Var Mkjh as under — 

1. “ Kal kati lAje kasm dbarm pankh kar ud ria, 

“Kiir ara^vas each chandarma disai nihfn kain 
charia. 

“ Hoan bhal vikuni hoi adherai rah na na kof, 

“ Vich hao main mar dukh roi, 

“ Kaho Nanak kin bid gaj hoi. ” 

“ The Iron Age is a knife and the rulers are butchers 
(who are slaughtering the innocent people) and righteous- 
ness is flying away with its wings. 



Unrighteousness is like am^vas* whereas righteoas- 
ness is the moon, but the latter under the domination of 
darkness can nowhere be seen. 

I have tried to find the righteous path, but it 
cannot be found on account of the prevailing darkness. 

The people having fallen into egotism, are crying in 
pain in consequence. 

Nanak says “ (when such is the case) how can salva- 
tion be gained ? ” 

Sayad Muhammad Latif when speaking of that 
period says that “ the whole non- Muhammadan popula- 
tion was subjected to persecurions by the Muhammadan 
rulers.” And a comprehensive extract relating to the 
vices of the ruling powers and their Courts as given by 
that author as well as that given by Guru Nanak him- 
self, has been reproduced in Chapter XXVI of this book. 

The internal state of the Hindus themselves was also, 
at that time, the most deplorable. They had lost most 
of what was necessary for the healthy existence of a 
people. Their morals were lowered, nay debased, and 
their character was gone. The caste system was most 
rigidly enforced. It was extended in such a selfish, 
inhuman, and intricate manner as was never known or 
contemplated before the advent of Muhammad Gaznavi 
(about 1000 A. I).). The principle of inequality was 
most strictly recognized and established. Kvery occu- 
pation, whether temporary or pemanent, became a 
distinct and separate caste or calss, whilst a member 
of any one of them wag debarred from contracting 
marriage relations outside his caste. Tools of social 
dissolution were provided and instruments of internal 
disunion employed. Moral elevation sank down, the 
martial spirit decayed, and the spiritual standard was 
lowered. The Budhistic religion vanished, and the 

" ConjnnctioQ day of tht gnu tod muon nhan darltaew prgTailg 
over ligbt. - 
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Hindu sovereignty was driven away before the foreign 
invaders of iHjatn. The worship of the Most High was 
neglected and that of Nature, elements, stones and idoh 
substituted. The will of the people was confined, limite , 
and fettered in the most dreadful whims and supersti- 
tions, the spirit of union was destroyed, physical 
strength weakened, moral courage lost, and spiritual 
might had gone. The Hindus had become worse than slaves 
and idol -worshippers. Reformers like Ramanand, Kabir, 
Gorakh, Shankara Acharya and others had failed to 
carry out the desired reform, and the accomplishment of 
that object was left to Guru Nanak who was born to 
remove the oppression, to raise the moi als of the people, 
and to direct them to the righteous path. 


CHAPTER V. 

The Sueceas of Guru Nanak' s Mission. 

It has always been the case that when oppression, 
mismanagement and chaos take place, or the/aith of the 
people in the Almighty is weakened or shaken, sorrfe 
holy person appears in the shape of a reformer, redeemer, 
or remover of that oppression. Such a person finds his 
duty imposed upon him by the. Almighty, the charge 
imposed upon Guru Nanak appears to have been the 
most onerous, d fficult, it.tricate, and complex, which yet 
he discharged so admirably and wonderfully. 

Rkma 8 chief action was the destruction of the 
wicked Rkvna while engaged in the rescue of his own 
wife, Sita. After that he succeeded the throne of hia 
father and discharged his functions as a ruler admirably 
in an age when the morals of the people were high and 
the internal state of the country was peaceful. 

The life of the next great reformer, Krishna, preaenta 
ua With a chequered career. He became ruler and wfla 



respected, nay worshipped, throughout the whole of Indift. 
Nevertheless, his life was a great mystery, and to a super- 
ficial observer ir. would appear as if it were a contradiction 
rf all moral principles. Through his advice the Pandua 
trampled upon every sort of moral virtue. They were 
advised to kill paretits, preceptors, brahmins, brothers, 
cousins, males, famales, and children. In order to carry 
this out, they were induced to resort to falsehood and 
subterfuges which any true reformer would Lave shun- 
ned altoijether. It was through his instrumentality 
that Aijiina was forced to fight the famous battle of 
Knraksiietra in which the two great families of Kurus 
and Pandus, witii millions of warriors, were annihilated. 
It was at this juncture that he explained himself to 
Arj'ina in a series of highly metaphysical discourses 
known as the Gita. Thus he accomplished liU great 
work exterminating the vicious and the wicked. And 
after all, bef. re he died in obscurity, he joined in a fami- 
ly feud ill which all his near and dear relations, in- 
cluding his own sons and grandsons, were destroyed. 
But for his great sermon, Gita Krishna would nave 
long been ignored and forgotten as an obscure man 


■{^rishna's Life by Duit). 


There have been many more reformers in India, but 
all >of less note and importance except Budba who will 
ibe mentioned later on. It seems unnecessary to refer to 
wem here, and we proceed to describe the most promi- 
intet reformers of the West. 


The first great reformer was Abraham, to whom 
the Lord appeared in a vision or otherwise. He 
preached the unify of God, His worship and certain pro- 
cedure of sacrifice. His teachings and travels W'ere 
confined to a comparatively small area, namely, Ur of 
the Chaldees, Canaan and Egypt.* 

The mission of Moses was limited to guiding tht 
children of Israel and helping them out of Bgypt.f 


* Genesis X.I, XU, et 
t Bxotlnt. 
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ttesns Christ was descended from Abraham in the 
42nd generation.* The life of Jesus Christ between-the 
12th and the 30th years of his age is involved in mystery. 
At the age of 12 he accompanied his parents to Jerusalem 
where he tarried behind when bis parents were gone. 
But, however, he was sought again, and taken to Naza* 
retb. t The Gospel is silent as to his whereabouts after 
that until he appears again on the stage at the River 
Jordan where he was baptized by John the Baptist. 
JcHUB was then about thirty 5'earB of age “ being v^as 
was supposed) the son of Joseph. ” J The various Gos- 
pels are parctically silent in regard to this gap of 
about 18 years. However, an attempt is made to explain 
this point by Nicolas Notovitch, in his “ Unknown Life of 
Chirist.” According to him he secretly came to Sindh 
with certain merchants. Thence he travelled through 
the Panjab and Rnjputana to Jaggan Nath. He passed about 
six years in studying the Vedas at Jaggan Nath, Benares, 
and other places. After he had gained a good deal of 
knowledge he began to preach in India and thence went 
to Nepal and the Hiraaiayan Mountains where he spent 
about six years. And he returned to his country when 
he had become well versed in and a perfect expositor of the 
sacred writings. This may or may not be true, but in 
any case as the G<J8pel shows he was in Pales- 
tine at the age of thirty, His life was obscure and unpre- 
tending. He employed himself in healing the sick and 
nreaobing the unity and omnipotence of God as he ha^ 
learnt it in India. His discourses were spoken in 
parables to fishermen who scarcely understood his 
words. J He lived only a few years to preach and 
was crucified by the cruel, wicked, and merciless 
Jews. His .preachings were delivered to fishermen, 
and then in the course of time, his creed was fol- 
lowed and accepted by practically the whole of Europe. 
Now that religion forms one of the greatest, largest, and 

• 8tk Matthew, 1, l7. 

t St. Imke II, 42. 61. 

I St. Lake III, tS. 

I lisopold AonkS. 


most powerful creeds of the world. And the ruling race* 
mostly belong to that religion. 

The spread of that religion was beset with many 
difficulties and it was after the lapse of several centuries 
that the struggle, which was continued with great 
vigour and sacrifice, succeeded in establishing the creed 
of Jesus Christ, However, the time and the people were 
not 80 antagonistic to the spread of that religion as 
they were to the spread of the Sikh faith. The people 
among whom Jesus was born were broadly separated 
and distinguished by ritual laws of rigid and exclusive 
severity. But they had clung steadfastly to the wor- 
ship of the one true God since their earliest existence. 
Monotheism was their natural worship and Jesus 
Christ gave to it a much wider significance which, under 
the circumstances, required comparatively little effort 
to secure its acceptance. 

The political atmosphere was also much softer than 
that which marked the period of Guru Nanak. When the 
supremacy of Home was established, all the self-governing 
powers which existed in Europe and it® neighbourhood 
fell in and finally disappeared. The subjugation of the 
Stare involved the downfall of the national religion too. 
Different nations were impelled by political power, and 
not by true spiritual attraction, to believe in the Romau 
creed, and when that political ascendency was shaken 
and shattered, the various mythologies, which were 
blended together, collided with each other and began 
their work of destruction. Then it was a very oppor- 
tune time for the doctrine of Jesus Christ, which was 
received with open arms. 

When the Arabian Prophet appeared on the stage, 
the religion of the great and primeval Moslem Prophet, 
Abraham, was professed practically by the whole of 
Arabia. Muhammad declared himself a follower in 
the footsteps of Abraham whose religion he was des- 
tined to maintain, and he really did maintain it with 
certain modifications. The Arabs acknowledged one 
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Supreme Grod and addreased Him in pra 5 ’er like 
this : “ I dedicate myself to Thy service 0 Clod 1 Thou 
hast no coraf>anioji, except Thy companion on 
whom Thou art absolute master, and of whatever 
is his.” They worshipped also idols and imagea 
as well as stars and planets and honoured them as 
inferior deities ae if they were mediators with God and 
not suijmiH (Sale) There were really three great idols, 
Lat, Ozza and Mannat, being considered as mediator 
goddeeses. Besides rhis, adoration was paid to unshaped 
stones. It is held that tlie. Ka’ba rites gave rise to the 
latter practice. There is in the t<-mple at Makka a 
highly venerated stone which has been held in great 
esteem since time immemorial. All the pilgrims must 
kiss the black stone which is imbedded in the eastern 
corner, and then make seven circuits round the sacred 
edifice. Acce ding to Ibti Ishuc the practice of ador* 
ing the stones sprang up among the Ishmielites in their 
carrying out of reverence for the Ka’ba, a stone from 
the Ka’ba enclosure, and later on these and similar 
other stones were deified and worshipped. Mubam* 
mad had ample materials for the great change, and 
worked them with excellent skill. He devised 
a machinery with an adaptive energy and became 
a reformed worshipper of the Ka’ba instead of an ido- 
later of Makka. Idolatry was abolished, the idols were 
shattered, bur the ribs of Ka’ba retained, being strip* 

{ )ed of all idolatrous tendency. However, there slid 
langs a mysterious and unmeaning shroud around the 
monotheism of Islam. 

The political problem at the time was not such at 
the Sikh Gurus had to steer through. There was no 
organized kingdom or empire in Arabia. Eeach tribe bad 
a Sheikh, or its popular representative, at its head. 
The Arabs were sub-divided into innumerable bodies 
governed by a co<le of honour and morals of their own. 
They mostly spoke the same language, but each was 
indefiendent of tlie other. They were notorions for 
festleesnees and interueciue warsf being ever, on trivial 



causes, reac^y to separate and assume an attitude of 
implacable hostility. However, their word of honour, 
when they had once given it for the {protection of any 
one, was such that they would try to keep and 
maintain it at any cost. During such a period, Muham- 
mad was born in a Qureshi family having a con- 
siderable share in the management of the Ka’ba. 
When Muhammad began to evolve his prophetic designs 
and signs the peo()le grew hostile towards him, but the 
members of his own family having comparatively great 
power solemnly gave him tiieir protection. Although 
they did not embrace liis creed, they pledged themselves 
to guard and protect him against any danger. Thus his 
life was ever safe whatever the feelings of his euernies 
may liave been. So much is enough for our pnsent pur- 
poses, and it seems unnecessary to take into account his 
flight to Madina. Under the ciccumst.ances it was quite 
ea.'iy for a n Igious reformer endowed with the capacity 
like that of Muhamm.ad to subdue these scattered, 
isolated, and inter-quarrelling tiib'S, by drawing them 
to one and the .sntno centre, and giving them tiie energy 
of a new religious life. Tlie extension and propagation 
of Islam was divineil to lie in the point of the sword, 
and Muhammadanism had a wonderful effect and 
mysterious progress. Within one hundred years aft<r 
the death of M uliurnmad, the Arabian flag was hoisted 
in the plains of Sindh. 

Now the age during which Guru Nanak and hi» 
successors were horn, Was different from those of the 
religious founders referred to above. The Gurus foutid 
a vast and powerful empire to combat. The rulers were 
the most fanatical zealots that the surface of the eartli had 
ever seen. M 'ssacres of thousands of innocent Hindus 
were committed in mockery or sport. Hindu f'tgirs Were 
allotted death or dungeon to harangue their sermons in. 
To shed Hindu blood was considered one of the most 
meritoriou.s ways of gaining heaven. Persecution against 
the Hindus was very hot, and the law of the tyrant of the 
I'asur trib ? in Arabia was to som"* extent being enforced 
ia parts of India when the chastity of a Hindu bride was 



forcibly spoiled by Muhammadan leaders before she 
started living with her husband. 

The Arabs were warlike and their martial spirit 
was great, and they were capable of coping with their 
antagonists. They were often at war amongst them* 
selves with unvaried and unabated vigour and per- 
sistence. But the Hindus had utterly lost their martial 
inheritance and considered themselves mere innocent 
sparrows as compnred with the hawk-like Muham- 
madans. ’I hey had, through continuous practice of 
oppression, become accustomed to ill-treatment and 
harshness. 

Moreover, at the time of Muhammad the Arabs were 
ruled by but one code of honour and morals, exhibited the 
same manners, and practically spoke the same language. 
Their religion was Abrahamic with certain modifications 
or corruptions which affected nearly the whole peninsula 
alike. But India was, at the time we speak of a hetero- 
geneous mass of people different in language, debased in 
morils, ruled bv separate and broadly di.«tingaished 
customs, antagonistic creeds, adverse mythologies, and 
oppos'te rituals. Above .all the caste bondage, unknown 
in other countries and which bad been observed for 
ages, presented altogether opposed, wrangling and 
irreconcilable elements, too strong and indissoluble to 
be blended together. 

Such was the cruel and dark age during which the 
Sikh Gurus had to work with such rough, corrupt, con- 
flicting and antagonistic materials, the greatest reform 
ever known in the world. Guru Nanak extended his 
mission of preaching his gospel, not to India alone, but 
to regions foreign and distant, and generally through 
the force of his argument and will power, the stony 
hearted tyrants were made malleable and softened. The 
Divine course was never resorted to. Guru Nanak never 
fell back to have recourse to a Divine vision in order to 
convince the unbeliver. Unlike certain prophets he 
never employed the sword, nor were secret or treacherous 



murders committed in order to win the faith of the people 
or to gain a triumph over an enemy. Every thing waa 
left to the Divine will with the preaching and teaching of 
good actions. His successors also practically confined their 
mission to the word of the mouth, except the tenth and 
the last Guru who taught self-defence and resistance 
and the removal of oppression with the aid of arms. 
It was through the teaching of Guru Nanak and his suc- 
cessors that no worship was recognized except that of 
the one God, that mythology was uprooted, idolatry ex- 
terminated, morals uplifted, customs and rituals blended 
together and simplified, and caste-bondage broken. Then 
finally martial spirit having been infused into a fallen, 
degraded, and down-trodnen race, and their dormant, 
nay dead energies having beeu aroused, they reversed 
the ordinary state of affairs, sparrows fighting the eagles 
aiid-lambs swallowing up the lions. They were all drawn, 
with a general union, to the one common centre with 
inward communion ot thought by the magnetic force of 
simple and irresistible ttuib. 3 he doctrine mas not 
based on hypothesis and speculation, but on facts which 
exist in truth and to which they mere e}e witnesses. 
They enlighten ue not as lo the earth alone, but also 
as to the the whole universe and the Divine abode too. 
The soundness of the doctrine mas so acceptable, bes- 
towing peace of mind and celestial bliss even in this 
mortal life, that its attraction m'as too strong to be resisted 
and notwithstanding all the adverse and er ntending ele- 
ments, both foreign and indigenous, ilie failh developed 
in a marvellous and admirable manner unprecedented 
and unknown elsewhere. W« nderful to say a penniless 
and armyless faqir succeeded, through all adverse circum- 
stances and unparalleled and incredible persecutions, in 
overthrowing a vast, mighty, and first-rate power u|x)n 
the earth, building upon its ruins — ruins effected by his 
own followers — a powerful Ehilsa ascendency. And ail 
that for no selfish ends hut for the good of the public — 
Pr» Bono Publico. Such are the Gurus of the Khi.sa 
whose life, mission, and doctrine we are going to detail 
in the following pages. 
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The above extract ahows that the whole fiction was made 
to prove that when Gurn Nanak was on hie way to the 
celestial abode of tbn Almighty, be predicted the advent 
of Hind&l end that he found Kabir waiting upon the 
Lord aa hii Waair. 
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PART 1, 

ChapteF 1. 

GURU NANAK. 

Sewa Ram, a Bedi Kbatri of Talwandi a 
village on the Ravi, in the Sharkpur Tahsil of the 
Gurjranwala District, had two sons, Melila Kalii Chand 
and Lain. The former became weighman or dharvai, 
and also acted as accountant of the village, which 
was at the time held by one Itai Bular, a Bhatti 
Rajput. Kalu Chand was much respected by the 
villagers who considered him as their Ijead, and the 
Rai also had a great regard for him. The Emperor 
who ruled India then, was Bahlol Lodi, and tlie Hindus, 
nay the whole non-Mussalman population, were subjected 
to the most cruel and merciless persecutions. It was at 
such a time that Mehta Kalu was blessed witli a son on the 
nightof Puranmashi tfull-moon day of Katak, Sambat 1526 
(about Novemi)er I Kly A. D.). Early on the follow- 
ing morning Hardiyal, the lamily priest, was sent for 
and was requested to draw up his horoscope (Janampatri) 
and to divine for him .some auspicious name. The 
priest took some time in preparing the horoscope, and 
then named him Nanak. Kalu objected to this name 
as being common to both Hindus and Muhammadans. 
The priest rejoined that it was the only name conso- 
nant with his astronomical calculations, as Nanak was 
destined to be respected and worshipped both by the 

(a) Also called the Talwaudi of Rai Holar. 

yb) Sharkpur Tahsil was fornirly in the Lahore District, but has 
recently been transferred to the Gujrauwala District. 

(c) See also Chapter III of the Introduction. 
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HinHus and Muharnmadans as their spiritual leader. On 
the site of the house in which Guru Nanak was born, now 
stands the world-famnna shrine called Nankkna Sahib, 

In his childhood Guru Nanak was of reserved habits 
and would eat but little. He always seemed pensive and 
thoughtful and would speak of the Lord. Nature had 
endowed him with a contemplative mind and pious 
disposition. He would give away in charity whatever 
he could lay hands on in his father’s house. He began 
to show signs of a religious spirit and sublime soul, 
and used to dicuss Divine knowledge with his 
playmates, 

• When he was five years old, Nanak’s maternal aunt, 
Bibi Lakho, came to see her sister, Bibi Tripta, and 
observing Nanak’s indifferent ways, said to her sister 
“Thy son is soft headed.” On bearing this Nanak 
replied ‘‘Thine will be much more (four times more) 
soft headed than myself.” Thus he predicted the birth 
of the well known holy person, Baba Ram Thaman 
(in whose memory an annual fair is held in the 
vicinity of Kasur up to this time). 

When yet a boy of seven, the Guru was taken 
to Gopal Pandha to be taught Hindi. The Pandha 
wrote the Hindi alphabet for him on a wooden tablet. 
The Guru politely asked him how far his own know- 
ledge extended in tliat which he was proceeding to 
teach him. The reply was that he knew mathematics 
including land survey. The Guru said that such 
knowledge could not help him to obtain freedom and 
sah'^ation in the world to come. The sehoolmastar 
was astounded at his pupil’s words and said that he 
knew all the accounts necessary for shop-keeping, and 
thinking that Nanak was mer^^ly repeating the non- 
sensical talk of some faqir, angrily asked Nanak if h* 
knew any thing which would be helpful to obtain 
salvation. Then Nanak gently said that he could tell 
him something of the sort, and uttered the following 
hymn in Siri Rkg : — 



S7 

,2. Jill mob, ghasmas kar, mat kdgad kar sir, 

Bh4o qalam kar chit likbdri gur puchh likh bicbir, 
Likh ndm, e&Uh likb, likb ant na pdrdw^r, 

Bdba eb lekba likh jdn, 

Jithai lekba mangiki tithai hoe sacba nisbkn. 

“Burn worldly love, grind its ashes into 
ink and turn the intellect into an excellent 
paper. 

Make the love of God thy pen and 
thy heart the writer (then) under the instruction 
of the Guru write and meditate. 

Write the Lord’s name, pen his praises 
and write that He has no limit this side or 
the other. 

0 Sir! learn to write this account, (and) 
where accounts are to be rendered this shall serve 
thee as a true mark.” 

This is given as a specimen of what the 
Guru used to utter in his childhood when he was 
altogether illiterate and quite of an unripe age. 
As to such sayings we will quote only a few verses 
now and then when necessary. In the second part 
copious hymns shall be given with explanations. 

On hearing the hymn (a portion of which has 
been cited above) the Pkndha was struck with wonder 
and paying homage to the Guru acknowledged his 
own inferiority and inability to teach 'him anything 
at all. He, nevertheless, remonstrated with the young 
spiritualist saying that he was yet too young to 
absorb himself in such subjects. To which the Guru 
politely replied in a triplet “that he was very much 
afraid of the Lord, that all relations in the world 
were unreal, the most powerful of mankind being des- 
tined to mix with dust”. The Pkudha was filled with 
admiration and the Guru was allowed to return home 

(a) Country ink which w made of lamp.blaok or certain aihas 
rubbed wail in oil. 
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Next day the Guru did not go to P&ndha, 
but began to play with fragments of paper as little 
children generally do. He collected some paper**, cov* 
ered them with cloth in imitation of a scripture 
covered with kerchiefs and then began to read like a 
Pandit. His mother, out of love, asked him what he 
was reading The reply was that he was reading the 
Sapt Shaloki Gita or laudation of the Lord, coroprieed 
of seven verses. It is a beautiful and sublime hymn 
in Sanskrit — a language which then had become dead 
in the country. His parents sat round him 
and at their request, the m<aning8 of the hymn 
were explained to them. It means that God is one* 
He is ever in existence and more subtile than the sub* 
tilest. He is Lord of all and is ever radiant, His light 
exceeding that of millions of suns and moons taken to- 
gether. The liglit of the sun fluctuates, whereas His 
is ever refulgent and unabating. 

However, insf)lte of all this the parents remained under 
an illusion with regard to the true nature and extent of 
their son’s spiritual jiower and knowledge. Therefore, the 
father, next day again took him to the Hindi Teacher, 
Pindha, who wrote for him alphabets on a Patil (a flat 
wooden board used for beginners to write on>, Tlie Guru 
said that these alphabets praised the l.nrd and therefore 
he extemporised hymns in an nlph.abetical form in Ilkg 
Asa. This composition in praise of the Lord is called 
Patti The P^nd ha then informed Mehta Kalu, that 
the Guru was above such secular education and he was 
desti ned to be a great philosopher and to preach the divine 
knowledge. 

When about 9 years old his father took the Guru 
to Pandit Jiiij Nath to be taught Sanskrit . The 
Pandit wrote for him — (The whol", Qranis. ) As 

a rule it is written at the begnning of every writing. 
The Guru asked him the meaning of “Om” but the 

(») A few verses i>f it relating' to the kurmvt principle and the principle 
on which the univorse is maintained will he found in Chapter XXIII. 
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Pandit, declined to answer, adding that Nanak, at that 
stage, bad no busiuess to know the meanings, flowevei*^ 
the Guru rejdied that reading without knowing waa 
merely groping in tlie dark. A discii^ision ensued and at 
the request of t.Iie Pundit the Gum recited an exjilanation 
of ‘"OM” cdied ‘‘OANliAH.” in an alphabetical form. 
He indicated what the Creator and His manifestation® 
were. We omit tiie original hymn, .altlKitigh it indicates- 
what a masterly and extensiv'e knowledge the Guru po8« 
sessed at that age. For want of sjaace we are compelled 
to refer our readers to the Holy Granth. 

After that f(>r about a month the Guru would seldom 
stir out of his liome, bung absorbed in divine contempla- 
tion. However he showed great interest and alacrity 
whenever he heard anyone talking of matters divine, but 
this deineiinonr on his only son’s finrt made Kalu rather 
uneasy as he wished him to be well up in secular know- 
ledge, He therefore began to look gU)omy and Rai Bular 
sympathised with him, and after some consideratioo, 
advised him to send the boy to Mnllali Qntab Din to learn 
Persian, d'lie Guru attended his school for a few days 
when a religious disputation ■■■rose, and the pupil recited 
a hymn on the IVrsian Alphabet praising the Lord and 
advising the peujile to rerannber and adore Him and to 
practise righteousness. Thereupon the Mullah humbly 
paid obeisance to his pupil and told his father that he was 
already well up in every essential knowledge and was 
destined to lead both Hindus and Muhammidans to the 
right path. 

After that for sometime the Guru became wholly 
absorbed in divine contemplation and would not converse 
with any body. Kdlu, therefore, became much dejected 
and sent for the Mullah to try and make the boy speak. 
The Mullah tried various means to make Itim speak but 
to no purpose. Eventually he entreated him in the naaia< , 
of God, whereupon the Guru uttered a hymn in Peratau 
la Rkg Tilaag saying that the world was perishable and 
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man, for bis evil deeds, was sure to be severely punished 
in the world to come 

When the Guru was about & years of age, the father, 
according to the prevailing custom, invited Pandits, 
relations and friends to initiate and invest him with the 
Brahrainical thread. When all the preliminaries had been 
gone through, he was asked to wear the thread as every 
orthodox Hindu should do, but he declined to do so con- 
tending that it would effect no change in him, because it 
was of cotton and subject to change, pollution and 
destruction. At the same time he added that man should 
wear a sacred tliread formed of moral and spiritual 
epithets so that it should ever prove holy, unchangeable 
and eterniil. For hymns on the subject see Chapter XAV. 
The Buihmans could not gainsay the philosophical treat- 
ment of the matter, and Hardial, the family priest, was so 
influenced that he passed the remainder of his life in 
adoring the Almighty. 

When Kalii Cband saw that Nanak would not learn 
in school he askeil him to tend bis grazing cattle. Whei» 
the cattle were grazing the grazier became absorbed in 
contemplation and the cattle damaged crops standing in 
fields close by. Complaint was made to Rai Bular for the 
recovery of compensation, but on inspection no clue or 
mark could be found of the cattle having entered the 
field, which was intact and as flourishing as ever. In 
memory of the event there stands a shrine called Kidra 
Sahib (the sacred field). 

Some time after that during the month of Baisakh 
(April — May) when he went to tend the cattle, the Guru 
lay down under a tree deeply immerged in contemplation. 
The hot rays of the sun in its course began to fall on his 
face through a gap in the branches of the tree. Then a 
large snake shaded his face with its hood. 
4.t that time Rai Bular happened to pass that way 
and was terrified at the sight. He deputed one of bis 


(a) Yid* the hjmn oommfneiag with “ Yak ua gvHata pMh-i-to ’* 
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men to drive away the snake. On being disturbed, the 
Guru, contrary to Kai's expectations and very much to 
his wonder and admiration, woke up as hale and hearty 
as ever. A temple stands at the place of the incident. 

Later on when the Guru again went out to tend the 
cattle he centered his mind upon the adoration of the 
Almighty. As he was long indifferent to what was 
passing around, the shades of all the trees changed but of 
that one under which be was sitting. Rui Bular witnessed 
this also when he happened to pass by, (Here also now 
exists a shrine). 

On many occasions Rai Bular informed Mehta 
Ealu Chand, that his son was not an ordinary mortal, 
and ever commended his glory to his notice, but thc' 
latter was ever seeking after wordly business in which 
the Guru practically took no interest at all, but was 
■waiting for the time when he was to start on bis 
glorious, unprecedented world-wide journey. On tho 
other hand the Rai respected, loved and revered the 
Guru from bis very childhood and his belief in him 
got fresh strength from every new sign or manifest- 
ation and ultimately it became so rooted in his mind 
that he was prepared to help or serve him in any 
way he could. The Guru too in return had a great 
regard for him. 

When the parents found that Nknnk would not 
concern himself with worldly aflFairs, they became very 
sorry and rebuked him for his idleness. The father 
asked him to’ look after his crops iu the field. Nlinak 
replied that he was not idle but busy in guarding his 
own fields. When asked what his fields were, the 
reply was an allegorical hymn in Rkg Sorth : — 

3. Man hkli, kirskni karni, sarm pkni, tan khet, 

Kkm blj, santokh suhkga, rakh garlbi ves. 

Bbko karm kar jamsi se ghar bh^ath dekh, 

Bkbk mkja s&th na hoe. 

In Hkya jag mobya villa bhjbii ko«. 



*^Uy body is a Held of whieh the plosgbmaii 
is the mind, whose cultivation is righteousness^ 
and modesty is water for its irriiration, 

I have sown it with tiie seed of the sacred 
word (tlie name of the Lord), contentment is its 
harrow, and the girb of humility is its hedge”. 

“The seed will germinate into a good crop with love 
and righteousnes's, and fortunate is tlie house into which 
such a cron is brought. 

0 Sir, Mammon will notaccompany w tothe next world. 
It has infatuated tlie whole world, but there are few 
who understand its delusiveness.” 

On this his f.ither thought that N4nak did not I'ke 
agricultmv, and proposed 8hf)pkeeping. The rt-sponae* 
Was again in an mlegoncil hymn in which the Guru said- 
“my shop is m ide of rime and sp.ace; its store con.«i8t8 of 
“the commodities of truth and self-control; and I am al- 
ways dealing with niy customers, whose dealings with me- 
are’ very profitable indeed”. The father consiiiered that 
NAnak did not l.ke sitting all day long in the shop and 
wanted to travel. Therefore he asked him to trade in 
horses ns a suitable business for him, but again the reply 
was that his trade was divine knowledge, the profits 
of which would be a purseful of good deeds with which 
he was sure to reach the land of the Lord. 

Then Kklu Chand told Guru Nknak that if be 
disliked all other jobs, he might take some service which 
might divert his attention from melancholy tHoughta. 
The Guru, in a hymn, rt-plied to the following effect; “I 
am already a servant and arn trying to do my dut^f io tlM 
service of my Lord. I carry out His wishes with self, 
control and the pleasing of Him is the only reward I 
covet.” On hearing this the father kept quiet and retired. ' 
At the period of which we nrespe'king, the Guru 
became indifferent alike to the wants «>( his person and to 
the cares of the world outside. For days together he would 
ahstain from eating and dnoklog and ramaiu absorbed in 
divine coateta|ih^9. For voaU nooeeal 



likemTf wfldcriMm, ■tadionsly avoiding ootrU^st wi^b 
Ilia felloar beings. On several occasions bis parents 
lielieved him to have been iostin the jntigle or devoured 
by ferocious beasts, but c»n searcli tie was found deep in 
coatemplation and ctreless of ali that happened around 
biro. The whole family became very uneasy. Some 
said he had lost his senses and had gone mad. Others 
began to think that he was posse.'^.sed of .some evil spirit. 
His father new f<jund himself in a dilemma and told Kknak 
that he hod become the laughing stocic of nil the people, 
but nothing could restrain Nanak from following the 
dictates of his own mind. Presently Ka hi was persuaded 
by his relatives to send for an exoreist to A'hom Gurii 
Kknak uttered the following hymn in Rdg Mkru : — 

4 . “Koi kkhe bhdtna koi betala, 

“K6i akhe rog hai koi matwdla, 

“Jaifei jiski budh hai so kare uclikra, 

“Ilhayi diwAna shah ka Nanak vechdra'’. 

“Some say I am possessed of a demon, others say of 
a sprite. 

“Some say I am affected with a malady and other# 
say I am under intoxication. 

“Whatever the people think of me they say 
according to their own respective uiid* rstanding. 

“Whereas poor Nknak ha« gone mad fur His Lord’\ 
Upon this the exorcist retired declai ing that N6uak was 
not suffering from any evil influence. 

Guru NAnak continued in his former condition with 
little food and drink, little sleep or rest. His father was 
obliged to send for a physician. When the physician 
began to feel his pulse, Gui u N^nak ithdrew his arm and 
recited the following hj'inn in Vkr Malkr ; — 

5. “Vaid buldya vaidgi nakr dhandolc hkhen, 

“Bhola vaid na jkn 1 kark kahj • nikben. 

“Ja vaid ghar kniie hamri khe na le, 

“Ham ratte shaho kpne tun kis dkru de”, 

. “A. physician is sent for to prescribe medicine, be 
tskefh my hand and feels the pulse, 

*‘Tbe igooxauc physician kuoweth not that the pain 
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Meth in tny mind. 

'*0 physician go home, thou canst not d isgnose my diseaie’* 

“I am imbued with the love of my owh Lewd; to 
whom dost thou administer medicine?*'. 

Tlie physician then got blessings of Guru Nanak lutd 
retired, telling his parents that he was sutFerii^ from no 
bodily ailment. Nanak continued in that indifmrent and 
apparently idle and gloomy frame of mind. He found 
pleasure and refreshment in conservation with Faqirs on 
divine topics. Kai Hular’s belief in him became more 
firm and the poor and sick came to him for help. The 
Guru helped the poor with money and cured the sick of 
their diseases. All these things greatly troubled his 
parents and bis father devised a plan to divert his 
attention by giving him a training in trade and shopkeeping. 
When he was 15 years of age, his father gave him Rs. 20 
and directed him to purchase some profitable commodity . 
from a neighbouring market town. Bala, a servant of the 
family, was also sent with him. When they reached 
Chhhar Kana, a village about 20 miles from Talwandi, 
the Guru met a party of destitute faqirs who were 
engaged m religious devotion. He thought to feed them 
was the most profitable bargain he could make. On 
inquiry he found that they were starving and after 
consulting Bala he purchased provisions worth all he 
had. He then fed them and derived a great pleasure 
from the long divine discourses he held with them. After 
that he returned homeward. When Bala reminded him of 
money Guru Nanak replied that his father had directed 
him to make the most profitable bargain which be had 
done; because there was no bargain better than to give in 
the name of God. It is much more profitable than any 
transaction for worldly profits as its profit will accrue tea, 
fold in this and seventy fold in the world to come. 

When Guru Nanak returned home, he thought of 
his father’s temper and oonsequent treatment. Therefore he 
■at in the branches of a big pt/iia tree close to hii 
hotiae.| Bila inibnned his &tlier of hil son’s bargiin. Tbit 
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worldly &tli«r was infuriated and discoverini^ Natjuik 
slappea him on the face. However Eai Bulfir 
reproached him for his action and appeased his 
ac^er by payment to him of his money. Later on the 
people laughed and joked at Kalu’s behaviour and public 
opinion compelled him to refund the money to the Rai. 

The place where Guru Nanak fed the hungry faqirs 
is called bacha Sauda (true bargain^ and the tree 
under which he concealed himself is called Sahib’^ 

and exists up to this day with its branches bowed down to 
the ground all round. 

Guru Nanak bad an only sister, named Nanaki* 
She was born in Sambat 1521 fl464. A. D.) and was 
married in 1532 Sambat (1475 A, l>) to Jai Ram, a 
Diwan in the service of Nawab Daulat Khan, Lodi, who 
was a grandee and relation of Sultan Bahlol, the then 
Emperor of Delhi. The Nawab held an extensive Jagir 
in Sultanpur near Kapurthala. It is situated on the old 
Grand Trunk Road between Lahore and Delhi and was a 
place of importance at that time. 

Ndnaki knew the worth of Guru Nanak and loved 
and respected him much. On his part Kanak also showed 
great respect to his sister and was greatly attached to her. 
When attempts failed to turn his attention to worldly 
matters, and to induce him to give up his meditative 
habits, as well as those at giving away in charity 
whatever he could lay hands on in his father’s housCj the 
father thought it advisable to send him tq his sister who 
always used to intercede for him. 

In Sambat 1542 (A. D. 1485) bis brother-in-law, 
Jai Ram, took him to the Nawab who put Nanak in 
charge of his storehouse (Modikhana) which was full of 
all sorts of provisions. This business was ve.-y agreeable 
to Nanak’s disposition. He opened the doors of the 
storehouse to the poor and needy. All who came to him 
went away satisfied with food, clothes and money. Hi» 
charity was given with such a liberal hand that 
ultiotately he was charged with having squandered away 
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all tHe stores. He was therefore confined pending the 
settlement of accounts. However, when the Nawab 
inspected the Modikhana^ and examined the accounts as 
well as the balance of provisions in stock, everything was 
found to be in proper order and the reports made to him 
were found to be without any foundation. Thereupon 
new honours were conferred on Gurti NAnak, Later on 
similar charges were again brought against him, but on 
enquiry they also proved to be entirely groundless. After 
that the Nawab would not listen to any complaints made 
against him and the Guru went on doing his duty until he 
voluntarily gave it up in Sambat 1556 (1499. A. D.) as 
will be explained later on. The room in which Guru 
Nanak was confined under orders of the Nawab is now 
called “Kothr'i Sahib.” 

In Samrut 1544 (1487, A. D.) Guru Nanak was 
married to Bibi Sulakhni, daughter of one Mul Chand 
Chona Khatri of Batala in the Gurdaspur District. 
He had two sons, Sri Chand born on 5th Sawan, Sambat 
1551 (1494 A. D. ) and Lakhmi Das born on 19th 
Phagan, Sambat 1553 (1497 A. D.). The former re* 
nounced the world and founded a sect of ascetics called 
TJdasis. They wear their hair long, binding it on the 
head like a turban. They rub ashes on the body, the 
application of a razor to any part of it being strictly pro- 
hibited, Nor do they use short breeches. Lakhmi Das 
became a man ot the world and had 2 sons whose 
descendants remain to this day. 

While at Sultanpur Guru Nanak always used to 
bathe early in the morning in the Bein river. The plum 
(or ber).tree under which he used to sit still stands 
and is called ‘'^Baba ki Her" and the place where he used 
to bathe is termed “ Sant Ghat." One morning when 
he went to bathe there he concealed himself somewhere. 
On the report of Nanak’s disappearance being made to 
him, the Nawab tried all means to find him out but 
in vain. There were different rumours afloat. Some 
said Nanak had given away the whole storehouse in 
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alms, and it was said that being unable to make up tba 
deficiency he bad committed suicide by drowning. Others 
said something else. However, his sister Nknakiwas of a di- 
fferent opinion. She said he must have gone somewhere for 
divine worship. It is stated that the Guru then went 
heavenwards and waited upon the Lord in his celes- 
tial abode. A good deal of conversation took place 
with the Lord, The Guru chanted many hymns 
in praise and laudation of the Lord who enjoined upon 
him the repetition of the sacred word “Vaheguru” 
as Gurmantra (name of the Ijord to be repeated or 
muttered) as well as the fundamental doctrine — 

“Ekaunkkr, sat nkm, karta, Purkh, nir bhau, nir vair, 

“ Akil murat, ajiini, svai, bhang, gar, parsad.”'* 

“God is but one, His name is true. He is the creator, 
He is pervading the whole universe. He is without 
fear, is without enmity, He is an immortal being, Ha 
is not subject to birth, he is self-born and self-exis- 
tent, He is the remover of darkness and is merciful.” 

This doctrine the Guru was ordered by the Lord to 
repeat, adding to it that the Lord wis true in the begin- 
ning of the universe, nay, even before that when 
there was nothing beside the Lord, that He was truly 
existing still, and that he would continue to exist when 
all else should cease to exist. It was the mission of the 
Guru to preach and propagate this doctrine which is the 
religious formula upon which the whole superstructure of 
the Sikh religion stands. When the Nawab had lost all 
hope for him, the Guru, after performing his holy journey, 
appeared again on the third day and sat in a graveyard 
on the bank of the river. He did not go back to the 
Modikhana, nor bis own home. The Nawab earnestly 
entreated him to continue in his employ but he flatly 
refused adding that he had undertaken the service of the 
Lord. Accounts of the Modikhana were then carefully 


• See also Chapter AXIi.1, 
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checked and a handsome amount was found due to 
Nanak. The Quru desired to give it in charity, but when 
the case of liig children was represented, the NaWab gave 
them one half of it with his concurrence, and the other half 
was given to the poor and needy. 

It was at this time that the Nawab thinking that 
the Guru forbade idolatry and preached the unity and 
Patherhood of God, said to him that since he had become 
the servant of the Lord and all religions were alike to him, 
therefore he might openly embrace the Moslem creed and 
join him in performing the Friday afternoon prayers 
in the Jam’a Masjid. The Guru agreed and joined accor- 
dingly, but when the whole congregation was standing 
in prayer he stepped back and sat in silence. When the 
prayers were over, the disappointed Nawab asked him the 
cause of his behaviour. The reply was that both the 
Nawab and the prelate (Imam) had lost their concentra- 
tion of mind which was essential in praying. He told 
them that when they had put their heads on the earth 
their mind was running wild and astray, and while their 
bodieswere bowing down in worship their mind was absent. 
He explained that the Nawab during the service was 
thinking of purchasing horses from Kandhar while the 
Imam, going automatically through the bowing process 
was uneasy that his new born filly, which was not 
tethered, might fall into a pit which was situated within 
his own compound. The fact was admitted by the Nawab 
and the Imam, that thoir attention was really divided as ex- 
plained by Guru Nanak. The Qazi then commenced a 
religious discourse and was obliged to acknowledge the 
Guru’s spiritual power. The Nawab then entreated for divine 
blessings which were granted. The Imam asked for the 
righteous path and was told to attend the prayers in 
sincerity and with concentration of mind and to lead his 
life with noble acts and purity of heart. 

Immediately after his return from the heavenly 
journey the Guru became a public preacher and putting on 
the garb of a faqir, he openly began to preach his mission 
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and teach righteouaneas to all clasgea and religiona alifce, 
with no distinction whatever. His preaching had great 
eiFect and the people leaving off polytheism, stone and 
idol worship and the worship of tombs etc. began to follow 
his simple and pure theism. Religious priests, both Hindi® 
and Muhammadans, whose revenues and prestige 
began to suffer, resented it greatly. It was at the instance 
of the Mullahs that the Nawab had persuaded the Guru to 
join in prayers in the Jam’a Masjid with an ulterior viewto- 
his being brought into the Islamic fold. After a short stay 
at Sultanpur as a faqirand public preacher, Mardana mins- 
trel of Talwandi (the birth place of the Guru) came and 
joined the Guru. He had been sent by the Guru^s father to 
learn about his health. Taking him along with himself the 
Guru at the age of 3i years, started on his mission in Phkgan 
Sarabat 1556 (1500. A.D.). Having crossed the BiksA 
river he halted at Gondwal and foretold the future of 
the place.(‘») 

After that, through Fatihabad, be came to the spot 
where the Amritsar holy tank now is, and predicted the 
holiness and importance which were reserved lor it in 
after ages. Then he paid a visit to Ram Tirafh, and had 
long religious discourses with different sectarians, and 
denounced stone and idol worship in various beautiful and 
excellent hymns. Many began to follow him, giving up 
idolatry and unrighteous ways. On his way he visited 
Lahore, and seeing numerous animals sla^ughtered by the 
butchers, he observed “Lahaur Shabr, zahr kahr, sawa 
pahr”. 

“ The city of Lahore has severe calamity upon it 1 J 
pahr (about 4 hours) daily”. (Vide Holy Granth, 
shalok vkran te vadhik). Hearing of the fame of the 
Guru, thousands of citizens daily attended upon him to 
hear his divine sermons. 

(o) He referred to the sanctity whiob was to be attached to the locality 
during the time of the third Guru when a magnificent shrtne with a Baoli 
(a well with 84 stepa) was constructed, for the maintsuauce of which ths 
Akbai had assigsed 84 viQages in jagir. 
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Sayad Ahmad Taq', who was Murshad or religious 
guide of Sikandar Lodi, the Emperor of Delhi, and at 
whose instance the Emperor persecuted many noted 
Faqirs like Kabir and Ndmdev, came along with many 
others to pay a visit to the Guru and had a very long 
disputation with him. He could not rebut the strong 
and forcible arguments and the indisputable doctrines 
of the Guru. He was compelled to submit and, pay- 
ing homage to the Guru, retired in peace. 

The Guru halted at Lahore for some days and then 
came to Bmnabad to pay a visit to one Lalo, a carpenter, 
and put up at the place where the shrine of Rori 
Sahib now stands. Here he used to prosecute his 
spiritual meditations on a bed of pebbles, or rors from 
which the shrine derives its name. During his stay 
there one Bhag Mai, a Hindu official, gave a charitable 
feast (Brahmbhoj) to which Guru Nanak was also in- 
vited, but he did not accept the invitation. The 
Hindus were already against him on account of his 
new tenets which greatly affected the high castes and 
priestly castes especially. When Bhag Mai was inform- 
ed of the Guru’s conduct he used insulting language in 
respect of the Guru. On hearing this the Guru in a hymn 
said that the khatng, having abandoned their duty, had be- 
gun to live on unlawful earnings. Next day the Guru and 
Bhai Lalo were sent for by Bhag Mai in his court and he 
sneeringly asked the Guru the cause of his refusal to 
accept the invitation. The reply was that honestly 
earned bread (as that of Lalo) was good whereas Bhag 
Mai’s earnings were dishonest being gained by means of 
extortion and the bleeding of the people. Honest and 
dishonest earnings he compared respectively to miik 
and blood. The Guru was challenged to prove his 
assertion whereupon a loaf of coarse bread was sent 
for from the house of J<alo as well as rich food 
from that of Bhag Mai. The Guru squeezed them iu 
open court, whereupon milk came out of Lalo’s loaf, 
und blood oozed out of Bhag Mai’s. The audience 
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were wonder struck, but Bhag Mai was greatly humbled’ 
and dropped down his bead in shame and the fire of 
vengeance rose high within him. 

During those days the son of the Khan of Emnabad 
was seriously suffering from illness. He had tried 
many medicines but in vain. Finding this opportunity 
Bhag Mai, in order to feed fat his grudge against Guru 
Nanak, suggested to the Khan to imprison all the 
Faqirs he could lay hands on, so that he might happen 
to find some com[)etent one who could instantaneously 
cure the patient. By tliis dodge he thought that the Guru 
was sure to be arrested and would thus mdergo immense 
trouble in jail. Several faqirs were captured and the Guru 
was one amongst them. The Guru cured the patient at once, 
upon which the Khan or I’athan grandee thanked him and 
apologised for his conduct. The Guru pardoned him, Ob- 
serving this, Malik Uhago (or Bhag Mai) was kdt with no 
alternative but to fall at the feet of the Guru and ask for 
forgiveness, which wasgranted by the gracious Htidmerciful 
Guru. However, considering the behaviour of the Pathan 
grandees and the general demoralization prevailing 
among the inhabitants there, the Guru said that re- 
tributive justice was to descend upon them when Babar 
would come from Kabul to chastise them in Sambat 1578. 
He recited the well known hymn in Kag Tilang * in 
which, after intimating that bis prophecy accorded with 
the Divine Will, he explained that Babar would bring 
an army from Kabul, which was formed of the sum 
total of the sins of the sinful for whose destruction 
it was destined. In that hymn he informs us that 
at that time modesty and righteousness had disappeared, 
unrighteousness was holding its sway, Satan was 
acting as priest on the occasion of marriage ceremonies. 
After horrible details he added that the Almighty was sure 

• See the Holy Granth, Rag Tilang Hymn V. This prediction wa» 
dnly fulfilled — tide chnpter VI. The gep in the continuity of the reijzn of 
the Mughal family when Hntnayun W!<s expelled from India hy Shec 
Shah Suri, was also then predicted aud fulfilled— vide chapter VI. 
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to mete out justice to the wicked and unrighteous. Tha 
destruction of Saidpur also was at the same time predicted. 

During the Guru’s sojourn at Emnabad, Mardana 
took leave of him to visit Talwandi to see his &mily 
there. The Guru's parents asked him about their son’s 
whereabouts and welfr.re. Rai Bular, who was then 
very infirm on account of old age asked him to request the 
Guru to pay a visit to Talwandi so that he might be 
able to see him. Bhai Bala who did not accompany 
the Guru during his past journey, also came along with 
Mardana to Emnabad. The Kai’s message was duly 
delivered and th j Guru, in order to comply with it, 
started towards Talwandi. On his arrival there, he 
stayed by the well of Bhai Bala’s father which was 
at a short distance from the village and the Rai was 
informed of it. The Guru’s relations went there and brought 
him to the- Kai’s house, when the relations began to 
explain how they stood towards him in relationship, in order 
to persuade him to abandon his mission, he uttered the 
followirg hymn in Rfi.g llAm Kali. 

4. ‘■Khima hamdri mdta kahlai santokh hamara pita, 

“Sat haradra chdeha kahiai jis sang manua jita, 

“Sun Ldlu gun aisa; sagle lok bandhan ke bandhe 
BO gun kahidi kaisa, 

“Bhdo bhdi sang hamdre, prem prit so chdeha; 

“Dhfa hamdri dhiraj bard hai, aisa sang hamdra'^ 

“Sdnt hamdri sang saheli, mat hamdri cheli ; 

“Eh kutarab hamdra kahiai, sds hamdri kheli ; 

“Kk ankdr hamdra khdwand jin eh banat bandi ; 

“Us ko tidg avar ko Idge Ndnak so dukh pdi.” 

“Forgiventbsismy mother and contentment my father; 

“ Truth is my uncle with which I have controlled 
my mind ; 

(a) Saidpur was quite close to the present Emnabad and was ruled 
by the Pathans. 

(b) Tliis is now held in great reverence, 

(c) The real naole of Guru llaaak, being the younger brother of bis 
father. 



''Hear 0 Lalu, this is meritorions; all the peopla 
tr» bound by worldly entanglemnets and how can their 
relationship be termed a merit; 

Love (of the Lord) which is my brother, is my 
companion, whereas affection is my uncle; 

Patience is my daughter, such is my company 
formed of; 

Peace is my constant female companion and Intel* 
ligence my hand-maid ; 

Thus is composed my whole family who are my 
constant associates; 

The only one God who has created the whole 
universe, is my husband; 

He, who forsakes Him and seeks another, ONanak I 
shall suffer.” 

On seeing the Guru, Rai Bular was very much 
pleased. His vast learning and persuasive eloquence 
struck him a great deal. The Rai wanted to induce him 
to remain at Talwandi by oftering him lands, but 
Nanak was quite indifferent to such an offer and 
politely refused it. All proposals for trade, shopkeep- 
ing and service were rejected. When the Rai asked 
him to accept assignments of revenue and free land 
for a public feeding-house, the Guru uttered a hymn 
in which he explained that the Lord had already 
provided a general kitchen for his creatures in the 
whole universe and no other feeding-house was feasible. 
When the Kai asked him for a blessing to commend 
him to the Lord so that he might be admitted into 
the Divine Court, the Guru said that the only thing 
acceptable to*the Lord was to abide by His will. 
The Guru uttered the following hymn on this Occa- 
sion in It kg Skrang. : — 

7. “Ik farmdish dkh’iai je manain sdi'n, 

“Jis te jor na chal \ kar jor dhidin, 

“Aisa sat gur Rai ji kise hath na kvai, 

“Sdi kdr kamdvani jo tisko bhkvai, 
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hukam no chal-i kol kar dekhaf, 

“Shekk masbdikh, Sidh Sddh^. sabh laiai lekhai^ 

“Das avtdri aya jag hukam chaldya, 

“Ant kdl dharti pae kujh hdth na dya, 

“Vade vade mahkn ball jodbe ar stire, 

“Kabo Nanak sabh dekhya sabh dharti dhtire.” 

“I recommend to you one thing, that you obey 
the Lord, 

“ Supplicate with folded hands to one whom thou 
canst not force, 

“0 Rai, no one can find such a true Guru; 

“Do whatever pleases Him, wisdom and command 
will not do, let any one try and see. 

“Sheikhs, Masbaikh, Sidhs, and Sadhs (Hindu and 
Muhammadan holy personsjshall all be called upon to render 
accounts. 

“He (A^ishnu) assumed ten incarnations and ruled 
the world. 

“In the end he became one with dust and gained 
nothing. 

“The greatest powerful, the warriors and heroes, 

“Nanak says, have all crmbled into dust. 

During his halt at Talwandi, the Guru went to 
bathe early in the morning, but at that time no well 
was working. Then he asked, if there was any tank 
there for the purpose. The reply was in the negative. 
Afterwards Rai Bular sank a tank there and named it 
after the name of the Gurn. It exists to this day. After his 
visit to Talwandi the Gurn, accompanied by Bhai Bala and 
Mardana, returned to Emnabad in accordance with his 
promise to see Bhki Lalo again. After that, while touring 
throiiirh the Darp Ilaqa, tlie Guru reached the villages 
of Sihoke and Sahoke in the Sinlkot district. He 
heard there, that one Hamza Gaus, a Muhammadan 
Paqir, was performing a Chhilla (forty day’s fast) in 
which he had undertaken to fast and conBrie him- 
self in a vault, for 40 days offering up prayers, in order 
to annihilate the town of Sialkot. Therefore the Guru 
directed his cours'^ towards Sialkot. On hie arrival there 
- 1 

1 
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he sat under a 6er fplum tree) and sent for the Faqir 
thrice, but he would not even respond to his call. On 
this the Guru stood upright and looked at the high 
masonry tower in which the Faqir was confining himself. 
On the Guru’s doing so the tower burst open and through 
tlie opening thus made, the rays of the sun fell directly 
upon the face of the Faqir. On this he was alarmed and 
immediately ran towards the Guru and apologised for his 
conduct. The Guru asked him the cause of his 
undertaking such a course. He related the whole story 
thus: — 

“ One Ganga, Khatri of Sialkot, was childless. He 
“ once came to me and obtained my blessing. He promised 
“ that if he got any children, he would present the eldest 
“ born to me as my disciple. He got three sons, but re- 
“ fused to fulfil his promise which excited my just wrath, 
“ and, thinking that the whole town was inhabited by 
“ liars like him, I vowed to annihilate it. I therefore 
shut myself up in the masonry tower to fast for forty 
“ days, undertaking not to see the light of day again 
“ until the curse was effectually carried into effect. " 
The Guru said that it was wrong of him to consider the 
whole town inhabited by liars and to destroy it as such. 
But the Faqir persisted in his statement that the whole 
population was of liars. Thereupon to rebut it, the 
Guru gave Mardana two pice for purchasing “ truth ” 
worth one and falsehood ” worth the other. Mardana 
after some inquiry from the shopkeers got* from one Mul 
Chand two bits of folded paper and brought them to 
the Guru. When hemj^MdedjIsd r^^them over to the 
Faqir one contained 

“divna jhfith hai,” To liveisfaisep^8[4, 

‘“Mama such hai”. To die is true. 

Then the Guru said to the Faqir that his own self 
was playing false to him as it was making him do an act 
which would eventually lead him to hell. And he added 
that if he wanted to benefit by his faqiri he must subdue 
Jiad control hu own mind. Otlierwiae it was sure to lead 




him attray, at he “wa* going to do an evil to the ianocent 
and truth-abiding along with the guilty. Thus rebuked 
the Faqir admitted his fault and gave tip his evil design. 
At the place where the above conversation took place, 
now stands a big and well known shrine called ‘‘Ber Baba 
Nanak” or the sacred Ber tree of Baba Nanak, and the 
aaid tower is still in existence close by, and is visible from 
a distance. 

The Guru then saw Mul Chand, the shopkeeper, who 
bad sold truth and falsehood as mentioned above, praised 
him for his love of truth and asked him if he would like 
to keep the Guru’s company, to which he consented. Taking 
him along with himself the Guru went through Pasrur, 
Gujranwala, and Mattiipind to Talwandi, aud visited his 
parents, relations, friends and Rai Bular. After 
a brief stay there he went to Chhanga Manga and passed 
some days in a jungle in that neighbourhood. Thence 
through Kasiir he passed to Chunian. Thereafter by way 
of Malva and Bangar, the Guru arrived at Bboe, and 
stayed on the banks of the Sarswati River. There he 
saw people offering up balls of barley (pinds) to their 
ancestors, and the pandas (priests) robbing them of their 
money under various pretexts, telling them that 
deeds of charity or sins committed there were sure to 
multiply a hundred fold each day. The Guru preached 
and explained that the pandas were misleading the 
people and that everyone was to be judged according to his 
own actions. He told the priests that if their assertions 
were true they were raisinfi and^^l^umulating loans by the 
receipt of offering* never be able to repay 

witbmi^^^varimts stages of transmigration for tbe purpose. 
Besides he explained to them that they were themselves 
guilty of falsehood, misrepresentation and misleading the 
people for which tlieyw'oiild have to suffer grievously. He 
advised them to refrain from all these evil deeds and to 
live upon honest earnings. At the same time he showed 
them the righteous path, the true worfthip of the one Lord, 
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i «nd the hollowrieaa of polytheiem and stone xrowhip. 
None could rebut his persuasive eloquence and all had to 
accept his arguments. 

From Biioe the Guru went to Kurakshetar. It was 
the day of an eclipse of the sun and there was an immense 
gathering of pilgrims tiiere and numerous offerings were 
made to the priests Muny religious discussions oocmred 
with different jiersons, and large congregations attended 
to hear the sermons of the Guru. He explained that the 
earth, sun, moons and stars were all suspended in the air, 
ever moving and running on their natural courses, and the 
eclipse was nothing but a natural shadow on the light of 
the sun and the moon ; and that the custom of making 
offering on the occasion was nothing beyond a selfish inven- 
tion of the priests in order to increase their own revenues 
to fill their coffers. 

Leaving lvurak.sbetar, the Guru went to Karnsl 
(then a small village;. He had a long discourse with 
Shekh bharf of Panipat who was there on a visit to 
Shekh Tatiri. From what be saw of and learnt from the 
Guru the Shekh got a firm belief in his spiritual power. 

In Sambat 1558 (1501. A, D.) the Guru came to the 
Kurabh fair at Hardawar. Considerable people and 
various sectarians attended his sermons, in which 
unrighteousness, polytheism, idol and stone worship were 
altogether condemned, and the hearers embraced his 
belief in monotheism. The Raja of Gurhwal also attended 
then, and requested the Guru to pay a Visit to his capital, 
but he declined, saying that he had more important 
business to do elsewhere. When on his way to 
Hardawar, the Guru met a party of Vaishnos (a class of 
sectarians who follow the Vishnu God), who were 
cooking their food in a Chauka a small square enclosed 
by lines for cooking). Mardana asked fop fire, where- 
upon the sectarians were enraged and prepared 
to assault him. The reason is that when/any but their 
co-sectarian enters their chauka or cookirig square they 
ihiuk that all their food as well at water lying thereio 
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Irecomea impure and unfit for their use. The Guta 
’ftddressed them the following shalok in Sir'i Rkg 

8. “Kubudh dhmni. kudayA qasain, par nind4 ghat 
“Cliuh^i rautthi kn'dh chanddl, 

“Kdrl kadhi kiyd thie jan chdre baithian nal, 

‘'Evil mindedness is dumni (a low Muhammadan 
female of the dhm or minstrel caste), cruelty is a female 
butcher, backbiting is a sweeper woman within, and anger 
is an outcasts wbich ruins the world, 

“ The drawing of lines around you cannot be of 
any use when all these four sit with you in your Chauha” 
The Guru convinced them that they were contaminat- 
ing their food with their own impurities. Ou hearing 
this the sectarians came to their senses and their eyes were 
opened. They humbly submitted and asked how these 
evil companions could be avoided and dissociated from 
them. Then the Guru composed the following hymn : — 

9. “Such sanjam, karni kkran, navan naon japehi, 
“Ndnak agai htam sei je pkphn pand na dehi”. 

“Let control of thy passions be thy purity, the 

good actions thy lines (cooking square) and constant re- 
pitition of the Lord’s name thy ablutions, 0 Nanak! he 
shall be the best in the divine court who does not walk 
in the path of sin. ” 

On this and similar other teachings and sermons, 
the sectarians embraced the faith of the Guru, and freed 
themselves from all superstifious attachments. 

From Hardawar the Guru reached Delhi via 
Najibabad and Anup Shahr. Sikandar Lodi was then the 
Emperor reigning over India. He was very ferocious, 
bigoted, unjust and tyrannical towards the Hindus. They 
were restrained from performing many religious 
ceremonies and were even forbidden to shave their 
heads, and' on occasions of Hindu pilgrimage Tauzak 
Sikandri wauld disclose the har'^hness, unjust taxation 
and persecutions to which the Hindus were then subject- 
ed. The famovis Pandit of Kashi, one Shiva Nand, was 
|>uried alive in the ground and mercilessly put to death* 
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His only offence was that he said that both the Hindw- 
and Muhammadan religions were made by God. The 
well known reformer Kabir, was thrown into the Ganges 
river. Nam Dev, a Hindu devotee, was thrown before a 
ferocious and infuriated elephant to be trampled to death. 
Kav Das, another Hindu votary, was imprisoned. 
ISadhna, a monotheist, was barbarously butchered. All 
this oppression was practised for no other offence of 
theirs than that they refused to embrace Islam and 
clung to their own belief in the one true God. Besides 
those named above hundreds more Hindu Faqirs 
were imprisoned and employed in the jail to grind com 
pending their acceptance of Islam. Being inform- 
ed of the oppression thus practised on the innocent, the 
Guru had gone there and was like others, caught and 
employed in the jail. He uttered the following hymn 
in Rag Asa. 

10. “Kolii, charkha, chakf, cbak, 

“ Thai, bkrole bahut anant, 

“ Latii, rnkdhknian, angdh, 

“Pankhi, bhaundian lain na sah, 

“ Siie chdr bhnvdidi jant, 

“Niinak bhaundian ganat na ant”, 

“ Numberless oil-presses, spinning wheels, hand mills, 
potter’s wheels, 

“Plates and numerous whirlwinds^ 

“ Tops, churning staves, thrashing flames, 

“Birds are ever flying round without taking breath. 
“Aninials are put on stakes going around. 

“0 Namvk! tumblers are iunumerahle. and endless.” 
When the Guru was chanting this hymn all the 
millstones began to move autornaticiilly and the jailer 
reported the fact to the Emperor. He immediately came 
to the spot and asked the Guru for pardon. Thereon the 
following was recited: — 


(a) Thai— i plate p jised aad vliirled oo the top of a stick. 
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11. “Ek Tiir tai khalaq up&i, 

“ Ap khada ne b&rl l&i, 

“ Bkd8hfi.h Raje eh mall piilan bet banke be. 

“ Hindft, Turk dfn sabh kiire, 

“ Bkd bibad kart bain mure, 

“ Jaraman marn ek aam sabh ko lekba dena jke he, 

“ Diii lakh jin khalaq dukhai', 

“ Khas Khas lainde vast parkl, 

“ Ajrkil tin phar mare dozakh de vich pke he, 

“ Ap khudke nidon nabere, 

“ Lahe saziiin jaise phere, 

“ Isa, Miisa, Kkm, Muhammad, koe na kise chhudda 
he, 

“ Ethe goel vksa ke, 

“ Dunian kdrn pkp kumde, 

“ Lfkhk mdnge Sirjanhara khas khas de sam bhki he 
“ Pir, Pikambar, Vali, Faqira, 

“ Bkdshah, Kangdi, Amira, 

“ Amldn utte hon nabere, sacho each titbdin he, 

“ Par dhan par tia ratte jei, 

“ Tham tdpae lagdidn tei, 

“ Tarf tarf bil lae pukdran pdp kare jin bbdre he. 

“ Bddshdli jo ddd na ue hai, 

“ So dozakh de vich sad hi rai hai, 

‘‘ Kare nidon bahisht so pdve, 

“ Nanak eh gal sdre be.” 

“ (The Lord) created mankind from one and the 
game light, 

“ God himself planted the garden, 

" He has made Kings aud Rajas as gardeners to look 
after if, 

“ Hindu and Turk (Muhammadan) religions are 
all false, 

“ These fools are engaged in useless controversies. 
They are all alike subject to birth, death and the 
rendering of their accounts (,on the judgment day). 

“ Whoever recognizing differentiation oppresae 
the people, (and) 



“ Gladly seizes the property of others, 

‘‘ Gabriel will torment him to death in the hell fire, 
“ The Almighty will personally judge there, 

“ Awarding punishment according to the individual’s , 
actions, 

“ Christ, Moses, Rama, nor Muhammad will bo 
able to rescue them there. 

“ They (creatures) come here, into this world, for a 
short stay only, 

“ And commit sins for the sake of wealth, 

“ The Creator will call for accounts even to the 
extent of a poppy seed. 

“ The Pirs, Prophets, Valis, Faqirs, 

“ The King, the beggar, and the rich, 

“ Shall all alike be judged there justly according to 
their respective actions. 

“ Those who enjoy another’s wealth and wife, 

“ Shall he fastened to red burning pillars, 

“ They who have committed great sins, shall lament 
in agony. 

“ The King who does not do justice, 

“ Shall ever remain in bell. 

“One who does justice will get heavens, 

“ Nanak says it is the truth.” 

The force of the Guru’s eloquence was such that 
the Emperor was compelled to apologise for his con- 
duct and repented for it. He also offered valuable 
presents which the Guru declined. However, at 
his suggestion, all the Hindu Faqirs in confinement, 
were set at liberty. Hearing the fame of the Guru 
many noted Hindu and Muhammadan holy persons came 
and had long religious discourses with him at Delhi. * 
All of them were quite satisfied with his ideas and ad- 
mitted the truth of his preachings. 


* The Guru stayed then at a place called “ Majnd Kit Tlla ” about 
2 mil«i to the north of the present town of Delhi or Shah Jahanhbtd, 
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Learing Delhi the Guru proceeded to Benare# f Kashi) 
passing through Koel, Mathura, Bindraban, Agra, Itawa, 
Cawnpore, Lucknow, Ajudhia, Paryag, Mirzapur, etc. At 
Benares he halted at the place which is now called 
“ GurA kd bdg ” (Guru’s Garden). 

Several Hindu votaries like Namdev, Ravdas, 
Tilochan, met him there and had divine discourses. 
When be left Benares for Patna, Kabir, who was absent 
from Benares during his stay there, met him on the 
way close to the village of Pusa in Katak S. 1558 
(1501 A. D.) The Guru and Kabir (“) remained together 
for seven days and then the former went to Patna via 
Jaunpur, Chapra, Ara, Baksar, etc. 

During his stay at Patna Mardana asked the Guru 
how it was that generally human life was compared to 
a precious ruby (Ml), and if it were in fact so why 
should one waste it in sins. The next day when 
Mardana fell hungry, the Guru gave him a precious 
ruby with which to purchase provisions and clothing. 
He took it to the Bdzdr. In the first instance he 


(a) The parentage of Kabir is unknown. On Sudi ]5th Jeth 8am- 
bat 1455 0^98 A.D ) he was found newly born and wrapped up in a cloth 
by Niru, a Muhammadan weaver, on the bank of a tank in the village of 
Julahapur at a distance of about one kos from Benares. Niru brought up 
the foundling as his own son. In bis childhood, in Sambst 1462, Kabir, 
was sleeping on the bank of the Ganges when be was struck by the feet of 
Kama Nand, He began to cry. Thereupon Rama Nand was moved 
with mercy and touching his head, with love, told him not to weep and to 
repeat the name of Rama. From that time Kabir took him for his Guru. 
In 1471 Sambat ho was married to Loi, the daughter of Neti, a weaver. 
In 1481 Sambat a son, named Kamala, was born to her. In Magh Bambat 
1640 (1496 A. D.) he was bonnd bauds and feet and thrown into tha 
Ganges under the orders of the Emperor, On Maghar Sudi 11, Sambat 
1570 (1518 A- D.) Kabir died at Mngfare in the district of Gorakhpur. 
He was respected by both the Hindus and Muhammadans as their own 
respective spiritual guide. On his death both of them erected a crem- 
atory and tomb which stand tf> this day. lu i thalok (Stansa) Kabir 
denies his own conception in a womb. He ssys that he was not born, 
nor did he dwell in a womb, vide page 123, Vol VI, of Maoaaliffe’a 
Sikk Religion, 



met a vegetable seller who would give him onlj one 
radish iu exchange for the ruby whereas Mardana 
wanted two. Then he went to a confectioner who 
would not give more than half a ser of sweetmeats in ex- 
change for the ruby. After that he went to a cloth 
merchant who offered only two yards of cloth for 
it. However, when it was taken to the Shroff, a 
dealer in gold and silver, its price ranged between Rs. 5 
and Rs. 100. Mardana, however, did not like to 
part with it, and seeing the variations in prices offered, 
he considered it advisable to try the jewellers (dealers in 
gems). They valued it, at thousands and after all, one 
Sklis Rai declared it above valuation and offered Rs. 
100 as a present in honour of its majesty. Mnrdana 
brought the ruby back along with the present but the 
Guru returned the latter as he did not deem it proper 
to accept it. By this example Mardana was assured 
that human life was as precious and above valuation as 
the ruby was, and that none but a chosen few could 
know and ap[)reciate its worth. 

The Guru stayed for some days at Patna and made 
numerous converts there. When he was about to 
leave, the people asked him for the erection of an in- 
stitution, but the Guru replied that they should continue 
to hold their belief firmly in the one God, and the need- 
ful would be done by a holy person who would appear 
in due course of time. By this he predicted the birth at 
Patna of Guru Gobind Singh, who was the tenth Guru 
and the hist successor of Guru Nanak. 

Leaving Patna, the Guru reached Rajgiri at the time 
of a big fair. There were many sectarians who did 
not believe in the existence of God. They had long 
discourses with the Guru, and giving up their atheistic 
ideas began to worship the Lord God. After that the 
Guru visited Gaya where the priests, according to Hindu 
cnstoms, asked him for the offering of a lighted lamp and 
finds, (balls of barley or of rice and milkh On inquiry 
the priests told him that the balls were for the food of 
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unceBtors and the lamp 'was to show them the way in the 
pitch dark path which leads to heaven# The Guru 
replied that the offering; was useless and of no avail to 
them. When they asked for the rig;ht thing the Guru 
■uttered the following hymn in Rdg Asa: — 

12. “ Diva mera ek nflm dukh vich p&ya tel”, 

“Un chdnan oh sokhia chiika jam seon mel”, 

Pind pattal meri kesho kirya each ndm kartar, 

Aithe othe Aeai pkchbai eho mera ddhdr, 

m # # * * 

Ek Joki hor chhamchhari Brahman vat pind khde,^ 

“ Nanak pind bakhshish ka kabhiin nikhhtas ndhen. 

“My lamp is the name^alone, and sufferings serve 
as oil therein, 

“That (lamp) has been lighted and the oil (sufferings) 
ended, thus I have escaped meeting the angel of Death, 

“The true name of the Creator are my barley balls 
(pinds), pattal (dhak leave plates in which pinds are 
placed) and true obsequies. 

“In this world and the next, in the past and the 

future, that is my support. 

♦ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

“borne balls are offered to ancestors, some to the 

Gods, but it is the priest who rolls and eats them. 

“Nanakjsays the balls of God’s giftare inexhaustible.” 

The Guru explained there that all these ceremonials 
were but nonsense. The true performance through 
which even ancestors could obtaiu salvation was 
righteousness and the repetition of the Lord’s name, 
whereas the priests were spreading a net for their selfish 
ends for entrapping and robbing the people of their money. 
It was brought ho:ne to them that these ceremonials were 
merely a delusion for the people, and a safeguard 
against the loss of the priestly prestige. The audience, 
as well as the priests, admitted the force and truth of the ser- 
mon and many were converted to the faith of rhe Guru. 

From Gaya the Guru arrived in Malda in Sambat 
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1561 ( A. D 1504) via Baij Nath, Bbagalpur, Sahib 
Ganj, Raj Mahal etc. The Raja of Raj Mahal named 
Earn Dev, Bdbd, kept him there for some time and 
otfered him a garden, which up to this day exists and 
is called “ Gurii Kd BAg ” (Guru’s Garden). 

After that he travelled through Murshidabad, Kri- 
shangar, Shabzadpur, Sirajganj, Kashganj, Manakganj, 
Devipur, Dhdka, Dhanpur, Balvakund, Gauripur, 
Kumakhia Devi, and then entered Asarn. When be 
reached Dhanpur, Mardana went to the village on business 
but was enchanted. The women of that place were 
notorious for witchcraft, but when the Guru came to 
know about it he dispelled the enchantment and baffled 
all attempts to renew it. On the other Land it is 
said that they also were in their turn entangled in 
difficulty and their evil craft could not disentangle them. 
Then they all, in a body, came to the Guru and 
falling at his feet asked for pardon. At that time the 
Guru, in Sirl Rag addressed to them the following hymn; — 
13. “Gallin asin changian achiiri burikh, 

“Manon kasudhdn kkliiia bahro chitvidh, 

‘‘Risdn karain tinandn jo sevain dar kbari6h 
“Nal khasrnai rattian mdnain sukh rali)ih> 

‘‘Kallar didn vanjdrfdn jhunge mushak mangen, 
“Aml&.n bdjhon Nanka kithon khasm milen,”. 

“In words we are virtuous but in deeds vicious, 

5 “In heart impure and black but outwardly we 
fofess to be innocent, 

I “We envy those who serve standing at his gate, 
jv “They love their husbands and enjoy pleasure in 
heir company, 

You buy earth impregnated with saltpetre and 
|ik for musk into the bargain (Jhunga). * 

fit ia an old custom which is now becoming ext f net that when one goea 
I some grocer to make certnin purchases, nfter the due quantity is taken 
fnie addition is generally nsked for by the customer. For instance 
|.e purchase Ata and Ghi which ia paid for. After that one gets 
I little lalt or spices gratis and. this is termed {Jh^nglt.), 
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^^Nanak says, husbands are not obtained withcmt 
good deeds.” 

Mardaoa was enchanted by a woman in order to 
serve as her paramour, and the Guru refers to the fact ’ 
and warns them that they would never be able 
to obtain good husbands without virtuous behaviour. 
When in all humbleness they asked for pardon it was 
granted with the remark that they should give up 
the study and practise of occult arts, which they did 
and began to lead virtuous life. 

W hen the Guru entered Asara, he visited Ajmeriganj, 
Kariraganj, Silhit, etc. Then through Kachhar he went 
to Manipur and Asimphtil. After that he visited Lushai 
in Burmah, where the ruler was a Budhist. When he 
heard that the Guru’s sermons were very effective and 
80 persuasive that people were beginning to repudiate 
Budhism, adopting his monotheistic religion, be was^ 
all wrath and with a drawn sword in hatid, rushed 
towards the place where the Guru was in order to 
kill him. On this the Guru uttered a hymn in the 
vernacular of the Raja. The translation of that hymn 
is as follows 

14. “Jis niin rakhe 6p prabh tis koe na sake mir, 

“Nanak dokhi sant ku paunda nark majhir.”, 
“Whomsoever God protects nobody can kill him, 
Nanak says, one who envies a saint goes to hell,”, t ' 
On hearing this the Raja could not strike t)!he 
blow, and his mind was instantly changed from the ca Hi 
design. He humbly asked for forgiveness, which w; as 
granted. He was so changed that he himself becanhe 
a follower of the Guru’s faith. 

The Guru then continued his journey and visit ’"k 
Agartalla, Lakhipur, Chandpur, Paridpur, Kasabpujr,^ 
Damdam, 24 Parganahs, Bengal, Bardwaip, 
Sirarapur, Morbhaj, Bleshwar, Mednipur, Dalbhum, 
Kanshipur, Kattak, Sakhi Gnpal and JaganNath. Ait 
the last place the Guru sat opposite the famous temple (pi 
Jagau Nath and desired Mardana to play the rebeck. 



On this many people came there and after a 
short while asked the Guru to visit the TerapI^ 
He complied with their request. It was the Arti time 
(performance in which the priests stand before the 
idol, with lighted chandaliers chanting certain laudatory 
psalms). The whole congregation stood up before the 
idol, but the Guru remained sitting as he was. After 
the Arti was over the priests asked him why he 
remained sitting. The Guru said ‘‘You were making 
false Arti before an idol, whereas I was witnessing 
the true Arti of the true Lord. Your delusiveness 
and wealth cannot please that True One’'. The priests 
inquired what was that true Arti. He then recited 
the following hymn. : — 

15. “Giiggan miin thkl rav chand dipak bane tkr k4 
mandal janak moti, 

“Dln'ip malian lo pavan chavro kare sagal ban 
rde phiilant joti, 

“Kaisi arti hoe bhav khandna teri 6rti anhata 
sabad vajant bheri, 

Sahs tav nain nan nain hai tobe ko sahus murat 
nana ek tohi, 

“Sahans pad bimal nan ek pad gand bin, sahans 
tav gand iv chalat mobi, 

“h'abh main jot jot hai soe, 

“Tis de chdnan sabh main cb^nan hoe. 

“Gur sAkhi jot pargat hoe, 

“Jo tis bhdvai so drd hoe, 

“Har charn kamal makrand lobhit mano an dino 
mohe ihi pidsa, 

“Kirpa jal deh Nanak sprang ko hoe jan te tere 
nden v^sa”. 

“0 Lord the firmament is Thy silver, the sun and 
moon are lamps, and the assembly of stars are pearls 
fixed therein. 

“Sandal of the forest is Thy incense, air Thy 
chauti (cow’s tail) and all the forests are beaatifhl 
fiowers for Thee, 
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“What else can Thy arii be, 0 my Merciful 
Saviour! in Thy Arti numberless rgans are playing. 

. “Thou hast a thousand eyes and yet not one eye. 

“ Thou hast a thousand forms, yet Thou hast none, 

“Thou hast a thousand sacred feet and yet not one foot. 

“Thou hast a thousand organs of smell and yet not 
one organ. 

“ 0 Lord ! I have been enamoured of these attributes 
of Thine. 

“ The light which is in everything is His. 

“ It illuminates everything. 

“ Through the Guru’s instruction that light becomes 
manifest. 

“What pleases Thee is the real drti 0 Lord! 

“ My mind is longing for the Lord’s lotus feet, as a 
bee for flowers. I feel thirsty day and night. 

“ Give the ^ water of Thy kindness to skrang 
Nanak so that he* may be absorbed in Thy name, 0 Lord.” 

Thus the Guru indicated that the true Arti of the 
Lord consisted in the Nature’s manifestation in this uni- 
verse instead of artificial things and that such drti was 
ever going on. On hearing the hymn and its explanation 
the priests were wonder struck and the head priest, 
Raja Krishan Lai, fell at the Guru’s feet and paid 
him homage. 

From that place the Guru directed his course 
towards Khurad, Sauaragarh, Sabhagpur, Kantak hills, 
&c. 

When the Guru was touring inj the south of the 
Bindiachal mountains, no food could be procured for 
some days. Mardana therefore became angry and leaving 

(0) The word “ Sahans ’’ is used here to convey an idea of 
an unlimited number, thougii literally it means a thousand. 

(1) ‘‘Sarang” is a bird known also as ‘‘papiha”. It is 
supposed to drink from the drops of rain water only and is there* 
for* always looking for water. 
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the Gum there returned homeward. When he ha(J 
gone a short distance in the jungle, he was caught by 
the Bhil and Kirat, aboriginal savages inhabiting those 
regions. They made him over to one Kauda — a man- 
eater. Generally he used ta put human creatures in 
an iron pan containing boiling oil and to eat them 
when roasted. Mardana was handed over to him, and 
be boiled the oil as usual and was going to put 
him into it, when the Guru appeared on the scene, and 
on his appearance the oil cooled down. Seeing the 
majesty of the Guru, the man-eater stopped from 
prosecuting his design. Some conversation then passed 
between the Guru and the man-eater. The latter 
gave up man-eating for the future and became a true 
votary of the Lord God. Some hymns on this subject 
are to be found in the Janam Sdikhi. Mardana again 
accompanied the Guru and was so terrified by this 
experience that he never dared again to leave the 
Guru as he had done on several occasions before, 
especially on account of starvation and scanty food. 

The Guru visited Jabalpur, Chittarkut, Riraa, 
Channs, Panna, Blmpnl, Sagar, Chanderi, Bhartpur, 
Dhaulpur, Jind, Kaithal, Malerkotla and came back to Sul- 
tanpur in Kiitak,Sambat}-5G2 (November l.o05 A.D)andm 0 t 
las sister Nanaki there. The Nawab Daulat Khan paid him 
a visit. Other friends and followers of the Guru also came 
to see him and were pleased to liear the accounts of his 
travels. Mardana ttien went to Talwandi to see his own 
fimily. The Guru’'s parents and other relations cam.e 
from Talwandi to Sultanpur to see him there. 

' Secmd Tour. 

After three month’s halt at SuTtanpur the Guru, 
along with his companions Mardana and Bala, started 
again, on a second tour in Phagan S. 1662 (March 
1506 A. D.) By way of Jaito, Bathinda, Malva and 
Bliatner he reached tSarsa in about one year and fuur 
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months. At Sarsa he halted for a good many days 
and had ample occasion to have religious discourses 
with Khwaja Abdul Shakur, Bahawal Haq, Jalal-ud- 
din and other well-known Muhammadan Faqirs. 

From Sarsa the Guru went to Bikaner where he 
had a long religious discourse with the Jain mendicants 
of the Dhhudia sect. He explained to them how dirty and 
filthy in habits they had become. All their dirty 
habits were detailed in Riig Majh in a long hymn, but 
we give here only the tollowing verse ns specimen : — 

16. “ Sir khohde piiiai malvani iutlu'i mang mang 
khkhin, 

“ Phol phadihat mohe lain bharasan pkiii dekh 
sangahln 

****** 

“They have the hair of their head plucked out, drink 
filthy water, au<l beg and eat other’s leavings. 

They spread out their odour, inhale its smell, and 
are shy to look at water.” 

This vor.-eis only a specimen of the life and religious 
rites of the Jains, Tlicy would eat the leavings, and drink 
dirty and hltliy water collected from various houses and 
after obeying the call of nature they stir their filth so 
that the worms coming out from the stomach might 
escape alive from the filth-pile. 

From Bikaner the Guru went through Marwiir, 
Jaisalmer, and Jodhpur to i\jmer. When at the shrine 
of Pir Q Utah Din ot Ajmer he saw a Deg (large caldrunj 
he observed: — 

17. “Bolaih kur patyavaih loe, 

“Lok patiHe kachhii na hoe, 

‘‘Bakhiind kar janam gavj'ie, 

“Jam dar badhe chorfin kiide, 

“i''Janak jin gur pura pA.Yfi,, 

“Sach karniie sach dekhaya”. 

“By speaking falsehood they satisfy the people, 

“By such satisfaction no good can be gained, 
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“They waste their life in hypocrisy (and) shall be 
bound and beaten at the door of the Yama (the angel of 
death). 

“0 Nanak, he who has got the perfect Guru, practices 
righteousness himself and points out righteousness to 
others.’* 

On hearing this hymn Pirs Alla-ud-din and Shamas- 
ud-din and other dependants of the shrine came to the Guru 
and asked him the meanings thereof. He explained them 
adding that the deceased Pir Qutab-ud-din had named the 
shrine ”Dhdi din kd jhiifra” (2| days halting place) 
whereas the magnificence of the building at so much 
outlay indicated that it was intended to last for ever. 

18. “Jinlin chalan jAniii so kion karaihn bithdr, 

“Chalan sdr janani kaj sawdran hdr, 

“Those who know that they are to depart (die) why 
should they lay such extensive and lasting foundations. 

“Those, who do not think of their departure, consider 
themselves alone competent to accomplish worldly 
affairs.’’ 

Citing this hymn in Siri Puig, the Guru added that 
the late Khwaja could pass his days in a hut of hay and 
there was no necessity to construct such a raagnficent 
building if he really understood the purport of his asser- 
tion. And that as his word did not correspond with his 
action, the proper conclusion was that his word was intended 
simply to dupe the people. On this the Pirs and their 
followers were all wrath upon which the Guru said : — 

19. “Nafas shaitan, gussa lianim, kach dunia, 

“Sach darvesh, adal btidshahuu, fazal faqlrdn, 

“Mazal musdfiran, gazal kiiliran, raihr Pirau, 

“SMir kiran, facp'ri sabiiri, na sabiiri tiin makr.” 

“The lust is devil, wrath is forbidden, world is 

unreal. 

“Truth is fi)r a darwesh, justice for monarchs, and 
mercy behoves a faqir. 

“A traveller must think of his goal. The faith- 
less indulge in amatory songs. Pirs must be kind. 
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** Magic is practised by the low, faqir must be con- 
tented and if not contented he is a hypocrite.” 

On hearing this and some other similar sermons 
the Pirs and their disciples were all pacified and 
asked for pardon for their behaviour. 

From Ajmer the Guru proceeded towards Pushkar 
Raj, Nasirabad, Devgarh, Lodipur, Daranagri, Abu 
hills, Pattan, Aidar, Ahmad Nagar, Banswara, Jaura, 
Mahdpur, Ujjain, Indor, Hushangabad, Mahariishtar, 
Karsinghpur, Bitlhgliat, Nagpur Sevni, Raintek, Ankola, 
Amravati, Basnat, Hangoli, Bonda, Bidder, Baldana, 
Malapur, Haidrabad, Fatehabad, Rangar, Kelas, 
Eindank, Golkanda, Ganpur. At the last place he 
observed that Ganesh (the reputed son of Shiva with 
an elephant head ) was the dominant god there. The 
people were hanging his pictures on their necks and 
worshipped him as the creator and almighty. The 
Guru recited some hymns in which he convinced them of 
their error. On hearing his sermons they abandoned the 
Ganesh worship and adopted that of the Creator. 
Leaving Ganpur the Guru journeyed southwards and 
through Madras, Arkat, Pondecherry, Sirirangpattan, 
Tanjaur, Trichnapally, Setbandrameshwar, and Cape 
Comorin, reached Lanka (Ceylon). The Raja of Ceylon, 
Shiv Nath, was childless and supplicated the Guru for 
a blessing for a child. The latter composed the fol- 
lowing hymn : — 

20. “Sache siihib sab gun, augan sabh asanh, 

‘‘Je tis bhiive Nanaka pure hs tushn”. 

“The true I.ord has all merits, and we all demerits 
^ “Nanak says if it please Aim, Ho will fulfil your 
desire”. 

A few days after the Rani (Queen) also came to 
the Guru and asked for some juntdit (amulet) or 
Mantar < charm ) through which she could command and 
subdue her husband. The Guru composed the follow- 
ing hymn : — 
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2U “Nivan so akbar kbivan guQ jibva maQi^O 
mant, 

“Eh trai bbainenvas kar tin vas dvi kant”. 
“Make humility thy amulet, obedience thy en«' 
chanted thread and a sweet tongue thy enamouring charm. 

“0 sister! if thou couldst possess these three merits, 
then couldst thou control thy husband’^. 

The Raja was blessed by God with a son and 
one daughter. One Jbanda Badi (carpenter) was left 
by the Guru in Ceylon, to preash the unity of God 
there. He remained there for some years and return* 
ed home during the time of Guru Angad. His 
descendants are now living in the Patiala State. 

The Guru spent one year in Ceylon and other 
Islands and then came back to India and through 
Malevar, Ivarnatak, Taravaakot, Kochin, Koem Batur, 
Nilgiri Ilill.s, Kalikat, Maisur Ilaqa, Banglor, Goa, 
Bombay- I'residency, Dharwar, Hajapur, Panchbatti, 
Gujrat Ilaqa in Rijpntana, Baroda, Bharoch, Surat, 
Kathiawar, Bay ot Kambat, Nimri, Gaigwar Ilaqa, 
he reached Junargarh, in Sambat 1.565 (1508 A. D.). 
He halted there for 4 months and then went to 
Girhar Hill and thence through Somnath he came to 
Sudamanpiiri where each and every individual had 
upon his neck a pendent Shivling or Saligram (stone 
image) each weighing five seers or over. Observing 
this the Guru uttered the following hymn : — 

22 . “(Ihar main thdkur nadar na Avai, 

“Gal raon pdhan lai latkAvai, 

“Hharraen bhiila skkat phirtn, 

“Mir birole khap khap marta, 

“Jis pdhan ko thakur kahta, 

“Uh palian lai usko dubta, 

“Gnnahgiir liin hariimi, 

“Pklian uiiv na pargrarai, 

“Giir mil Niinak thakur jata, 

“Jal thal mahial piiran bidhafa.’k 

“0 ye, the Lord, who is within your self remains 
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ttnobserved to you (and) ye hang stones on your necks, 

“0 ye infidels I ye wander in ignorance. 

“Ye are unnecessarily toiling in churning water (for 
the sake of butter). 

“The very stone ye believe to be your lord, 

Shall drown its votary along with itself. 

“0 ye sinful and perfidious I 

“The stone is not a boat which can carry across a river. 

Nanak says the Lord can be observed through the 
Guru (spiritual guide). ^ 

“That Lord is pervading all the waters, lands and 
heavens. 

The effect of the Guru’s sermon was that they left 
off stone worship and began that of the Almighty. 

From Siidamapuri the Guru went to Gomti, Dawarka, 
Sankhtalki, Kachh, Mundre, Narain Sarovar, Kuteshvar, 
Amarkot, Ahmadpur, Khanpur, Bahawalpur, Shershah 
and Multan. At Multan he sat close to the * river 
and soon after his arrival there, the Firs who resided 
at that place, sent him a brimful cup of milk. He 
returned it to them with some batoahas (small hollow 
lumps of sugar) in it and a flower above it. 
Mardana urged that a thing like milk should have not 
been returned but should have been gladly drunk by 
him. The Guru replied that the Firs had sent it not for 
use, but as a token of the fact that the town wa.s 
already full of Firs and Faqirs ju.st like the cup, and 
that there was no room for another religious teacher. 
The answer sent was that he will mix with them 
like the batashas and would predominate over them like 
the flower placed upon the milk. Thereafter all the Hindu 
and Muhammadan Faqirs came to the Guru and their 
pride and krrogance were humbled on hearing hymns 
which were, as usual, extemporised on the spot. All 
the visitors returned home fully satisfied and the Guru 


* The river 1ms since changed its course and flows ut Some distance 
trem the spot where the Uuru had halted. 
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went to the viilnge of Tulaniba. There was a cheat 
named Sajjan, who asked Mardana an account of the 
Guru’s travel. When he heard it he irifernd that the 
Guru must have collected a large amount of offerings 
which might be in the possession of Mardana. There- 
fore he inveigled Mardana to his own house, and there 
bound him hand and feet. Thereafter confining him in 
a room he began to thrash him. At that very moment 
the Guru, along with Bala, arrived on the spot and in- 
formed the cheat he was liable to punishment for his 
offence. He fell on his feet and repented. The Guru 
then indicated the rigliteous path, which the cheat 
adopted for the future 

From Multan the Guru came to Talwandi and met 
hia relations and especially his old fiiend liai Bular, who 
had only a few more days to live. He was advised to 
prepare himself for his final departure, giving up all 
concern with this world. A short time after, the Guru 
H'jain started and put up in a jungle on the bank of the 
Ravi River, where at the earnest rerjnest of tne people, 
the village of Kartarpur was founded, and the Guru’s 
W'hole family, including his sons lived tliere together for 
the first time. Houses for the dwelling of the Guru’s 
family and a Dbaramsala were also built. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Third Tour. 

For a few years the Guru remained at Kartarpur 
and then in Sarabat 1.571 (1514 A. D.) he started on 
> his mission again towards the northern regions. Bhai 
Bala and Mardana accompanied him as usual. He 
went to Kalanaur, Sujanpur, Hasdha, Palampur, Kangra, 
Mandi, Rawalsar, Chamha, Mudaun, Kahhir, Hopar, 
Joharsar (close to Spatu Cantonment}, birmur, Massuri, 
Uttar Ivanshi, Garhwal Ilaqa, hivvalak Hills, Gangotri or 
the source of the Gariges, Sirinagur, Dadriuath, and other 
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distant shrines in the Himlayas, Hemkund, Saptsringi 
efc. When he reached the farthest shrine on the 
Himlayas, leaving his companions behind, he proceeded 
alone to the highest peak of the mountain range. 
There appeared to him a great effulgence of light which 
exceeded thousands of suns, moons and lightnings. In 
humble submission he paid his homage and worshipped* 
the Almighty, who directed him to prosecute and 
complete his mission. Then he retraced his steps 
and went southwards and visited Rani Khet, Almora^ 
Kamaun, Naiuital and Gorakh Malta which is close to 
Pili Bhit. Gorakh Malta was an institution of the jogis, 
the followers of Gorakhnath. The Guru sat there- 
under a pipal tree and began to utter a hymn, to the 
effect that Yoga, or union with the Lord, could nob 
be obtained through different outward signs, such as 
the splitting of ears, the wearing of large ear-rings 
etc, but through fervent meditation, concentration of 
mind, and separation from wordly things, while at the 
same time it was necessary to mix with them merely 
to carry out the wordly affairs. After a long discussion 
the jogis acknowledged the Guru’s superiority and 
power. Since then the name of the place has been chang- 
ed from Gorakhmutta to Nanakmatta.* 

On leaving that place, when the Guru had pro- 
ceeded about 30 koses eastwards, a good many jogis 
came round him in the jungle and demanded 
something to eat. It is a close jungle thickly studded 
with ritha trees (soapnut or Sapindus Seponaria) 
and there w-ere no fruits to eat. The Guru w^as sitting 
under a ritha tree when the disputation took place. He 

•This instiiuiidii lias since been held bv the followers ot 
the Guru. Some time efter that it was compluineil to the sixth 
Guru, Hargnbiiid, tliat the pipal tree in reference was burnt down 
by the jouis and tiiey were eiicroacliing upon the locality. The 
Guiu went tliere, resuscitated the pipal tree by sprinkling water 
upon it mixed with Kesar (.saffron). The leaves of the tree have 
Biill marks of Kesar thrown upon them by the Sixth Guru iu memory 
of tbeocoasiou, vide Gurbiliia of Sixth Guru, 
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told them to eat the n'tha fruit and on tasting it they 
found it sweet and eatable. Ritha fruit is bitter to taste 
and unfit and injurious for human consumption. This 
tree alone is an exception to the whole species and 
yields sweet and eatable fruit.* 

The jogis were astonished to witness the change. 
The fruit of that tree still continues to be sweet and 
eatable like dry plums or her. There stands a shrine 
in memory of the occurrence and it is called Ritha Sahib. 
The Ritha fruit is brought by pilgrims as a holy friut 
of the shrine. 

Thereafter the Guru started to Kot Duar, Gorakh- 
pur, Sitaraari, Raniganj, Dhanmari, Shivpur, Brahukad, 
Dhaulgarh, Khatmandu (visited in Phfigan S. 1572 
or 1516. A. D) capital of Nepal., Lallatpatti, Tamlang 
in Sikkim, Bhotan, China, f Tibbat, Askaroda, J 
Rawanrud and Mansrowar lakes, Tashkand, Yarkand, 
Ladakh, Gilgit, Askardu, Sirinagar, Amarnath, Majal, 
Bhanal, Kishtwar, Bhadrwah, Lasach, Pangru, 
Manmaliesh hills, Dalhousi, ICullu, Mankot, Mansar, 
Baishnodevi, Riasi, Jammun, Bahu’s fort, the temple 
of the Kali goddess, Parmandal, and then through the 
Kandi and Darp llaqas reached Kartarpur in Maghar 
St. 1573 ( 1516- A. D.) and met his parents and other 
relations there. 


" Soiufl would attempt to rebnt this spiritual power of the Gurn 
asserting that the sweetness must be the effect of an engrafting process. 
This is quite absurd. The Guru was not then proceeding on a mission of 
engrafting trees. Moreover, it must be understood that engrafting can 
be effected on one kind or class of trees only by putting on them the 
sprouts of another, bat there is no other sweet ritha in that neighbourhood 
which might have been used in engrafting the bitter one. 

t This Guru appears to hare trarelled as far as Singhapnr 
Islands. 

^ Since then there is a Dharmsala at Askaroda named after the 
name of the Guru, 




CHAPTER V. 
Fourth Tour. 


After a halt of about 15 months at Kartarpur the 
Guru started on his fourth journey on 9thPhagan Sanibat 
3 571 (1518. A, D) with Mardana. He proceeded through 
Charlchari, Darp, Wazirahad, Kuhtas, Harnpur, 
Katas, Cliakwa], Narsiiigliphohar K.alabag, Sangar, Dera 
Ismail Khan, Dera Ghnzi Khan, Nagab, Jampur, Hanad, 
Fazilpur, Miranpur, llori, Sakhar, Bhakhar, Shikarpur, 
Rukkan, Larkana, Amarkot, Haidrabad, Karachi Port, 
Bombay and reached Biddur in Haidrabad Dakhan. After 
a short stay there he went to Duarka whence he, 
along with Mardana, instantaneously reached Makka, 
in Arabia, by means of liis spiritual power. He 
travelled for some time in different parts of Arabia and 
addressed the people in their own vernacular. 
ever he ■went he was called Nanak Pir 
remained there for about a year. Many Mil- 


year. "’^‘‘aulvis 

Mullahs met him and bad long religious <1' 

none could rebut his arguments. On ‘ the 
arrival at Makka, the Guru slept 
In the morning the Guru 


He 
and 
, but 

, . night of his 

® P a mosque there. 
- "'and sleeping with his 

feet tovvards the sacred shrine..' The sweeper of the shrine 

was an^ry. He kicked t'^e Guru and addressed him 
m very 'high words de;banding why he had kept his 
feet ti)waf:(ls the houso of God. 

The Uuru said tiiat he was a traveller and tired. At 
the same t!\me he mpie.sted him that his feet might be 
removed and pointed in the direction wherein the house 
of God was qoasidered not to exist. The sweeper took 
hold of his feet angrily and began to move them 
towards the opposite direction. The shrine also began 
to move. As in all otlier cases, he had conducted himself 
thus in order to attract the attention of the priests. The 
news spread abroad and all the Maulvis and Qaziz came 
to the spot and liukan-ud-din, the chief Qazi, began to 
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question the Guru, whereupon a disputation ensued. This 
dialogue had been separately recorded and was transla- 
ted into Panjabi apparently in Gurmukhi characters by 
Guru Nanak himself on his return to this country, and is 
called Makke Madine di Gosht. A good many of its 
hymns, or extracts therefrom, are to be found incorporated 
in the Holy Granth, and many of them are referred to and 
translated by us in Part II of this work. 

As regards the Guru’s visit to Makka, Sayad Muham- 
mad Latif, in his history of the Punjab, says. “He (Guru 
‘“Nanak) travelled over the whole of India, visited Persia, 
“Kabul and other parts of Asia, and itis said even Mecca. A 
“story is related by both Hindus and Muharaadans in 
“connection with Nank’s visit to Mecca. It is said that while 
“at Mecca, Nanak was found sleeping with his feet to the 
“Kaba, before which the Muharaadans prostrate themselves 
“when performing their devotions. The Kazi I’ukan-ud- 
“din, who observed this angrilv remarked : “Infidel, how 
“dare you dishonour God’s house by turning your feet 
“towards it ”. “Turn them if you can,” replied Nanak, “in 
a direction where the house of God is not.” 

From Makka he went to Madina, and when a rebeck was 
played by his companion, the Muiiarnmadans objected to it 
and began to stone tlie Guru, but those stones stuck to their 
hands. Thereupon all the assailants apologised for their 
misbehaviour. The apology was accepted. There was a 
good deal of discussion at Madina between the Guru and 
the Qaziz and Maulvis. This also was recorded and later 
on translated into Gurmukhi. 

Leaving Madina, he went to Ajara, Mashhad, and 
thence to Bagdad in Turkey. The Caliph of Bagdad at 
the time was a great tyrant and an extreme miser. During 
his short stay there the Guru became very popular and 
numerous people began to assemble round him to hear his 
sermons. Hearing of his fame the Caliph also one day 
came to him. tieeing him from a distance, the Guru 
began to collect broken pieces of earthen pots which 
were lying scattered on the ground. When the Caliph 
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saw it, be asked tbe reason of what the Guru was doing. 
The reply was that the Faqvrs required them for use on 
their devotional bed in the next world, but as it was 
difficult to procure them there, he proposed to send thenF» 
ahead. “How could they be sent there” asked the Caliph. 
“They could be conveyed there” replied the Guru, “just 
in the same manner as you mean to send your own 
treasures”. The Caliph understood the hint and asked 
for advice. The Guru then composed “Nasihat N4raa” 
(advice) which we omit here for want of space. When 
the Caliph heard the admonition he began to disburse large 
amounts in charity. He was childless and had imprisoned 
hundreds of innocent Faqirs. The Guru said that if he 
released all of them, God would bless him with a son. 
Accordingly all Faqirs were released with handsome 
presents of gold. The Caliph requested the Guru to halt 
there for some time, which was agreed to. With God’s grace 
the queen became pregnant and in due course of time was 
the mother of a son. The baby was brought before the 
Guru with various valuable and handsome presents, includ- 
ing a big silken choga (.with various Arabic writings on it) 
which was specially prepared for the Guru. Moreover in 
memory of the Guru, the Caliph constructed some mosque- 
shaped temples in Arabia, which as far as we liave been 
able to ascertain, are still maintained at the expense of the 
State. 

The Mantle (choga) referred to above is a wonder 
and is still preserved at I)eru I3aba Nanak in the District 
of Guvdaspur in the Punjab. 

From Bagdad the Guru went to Ilalb Bakr and 
thence to Tihran and Asphan in Persia. Thereafter he 
proceeded to the Russian territory and Turkistan. Then he 
went toKokan, Tashkand, Khojand, Bukhara, Samarkand, 
Takht Suleman, Mazar, Kabul, Hazara territory, Jalalabad, 
Basaul, Ali Masjid, Khaibar, Jainrod, Peshawar, and Nau- 
shahra. On his return he reached Hassan Abdal, in the 
Attock District in Bbadon St. 1577 (1520 A. D.) and sat 
under a pipal tree at the foot ol a hillock aud halted there 
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for some days. There was then a ipri^ of water on the 
top of the hill occupied by Vali Qandhari, a Mahatnmadsn 
saint. Mardana used to get water from that spring. 
When the saint learnt that the Guru was acquiring more 
reputation than himself, he became jealous and forbade 
Mardana from taking water from his spring. The latter 
complained to the Guru, who observ^ that God would 
send water down to them. 

It so happened that the spring occupied by the 
Muhammadan saint dried up and by God’s will re-appeared 
at the spot occupied by Guru Nanak. The saint was 
then all wrath and hurled a big rock from the top of the 
hill down to the spot where the Guru was sitting. 
There is visible up to this time a slope from the top to 
the foot of the hill where the Guru is said to have been 
at the rime. The Guru stopped the rock with his open 
hand, an impression of which then made upon it is 
existing even now, surviving the efforts made during the 
Muhammadan period to erase it. The saint came to the 
Guru, fell at his feet and asked for pardon, which was in- 
stantaneously granted. There now stands a handsome 
shrine by the spring which is called “ Panja Sahib”. An 
annual fairis hf^ld hero on the 1st Baisakh (llth-12th April) 
every year. From Panja Sahib the Guru continued his 
journey through the tract now forming the districts of 
Rawalpindi, dlielam, Gujrat and Sialkot, and reached 
Emnahad in r)aisiikh Sambat 1578 (1521 ^A. D.).* 

At that time Iklbar was proceeding from Kabul to 
Lahore, but on account of an emergency at home he had to 
retrace his steps from Saidpnr. On his wnv the ruler of 

* 1520 A . D, comes according to the Christian rendering of the 
Hijri era, whereas according to the Sambat era it comes to 1521. A D, 
Tlie difference is yery small, because it was the first month of the Sambat, 
whereas there is no small difficulty in making the Hijri, which is a lunar 
year, eonefipond with tlie solar year. Generally authors differ in such 
calonlatioiis, and tlie difference of a few days, would, in the present 
instance, make a variation of one whole year. Parishta gives the date of 
Babar’s attack on Saidpur as 926 Hijri with no mouth and English 
authors have given the year 1520 A. 1). 
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Sialkot surrendered himself, but the Patban g^randees of 
Said pur (which was close to the present Emnabad) resisted, 
and the town under Babar’s order was put to a wholesale 
massacre and plunder. Accordinff to Farishta the 
massacre was very extensive and 30,000 (thirty thousands) 
inhabitants of both sexes were made captive. The Hindu 
leader also who sided with the Pathans was captured and 
beheaded. This massacre of Saidpur had been predicted 
by Guru Nanak at the time of his first tour when he was 
haltinar at Emnabad in the house of Lalo, vide page 70. 

When the town was plundered, people were forced to 
carry the booty to the victor’s camp. Amongst the carriers 
were included Guru Nanak and his companion Mar> 
dana. Guru Nanak was ordered to carry a burden on 
hi.s head, while Mardana was made to lead a riderless 
horse. The Guru asked Mardana to play upon the rebeck, 
and then uttered a hymn, in Vdr Mhjh, relating to );he 
vaunted power of the Pathans who were vanquished and 
beheaded as a body. In that hyinn(“) he explained that 
the Lord God was all powerful in every respect, and that it 
lay in his power to compel meat-eaters to eat grass and 
enable grass-eaters to live upon meat, and in brief that He 
alone was competent to reverse all the state of affairs, 
empowering an insignificant (ant-like) person tc annihi- 
late a strong and |)owerful army. At the same time in 
Rag Asa he explained what desolation was caused by the 
fighting of the Pathans with Babar. 

After all the Guru was admitted by Babar to an 
interview, and the latter was very much pleased with the 
conversation which he held with him. The emperor offered 
very rich and precious presents with Jagirs, but the Guru 
refused them all, observing that the reward of his toils was 
the inward pleasure derived from the worshipping of the 
Creator, and that the Lord alone could supply his wants, 
and that he had nothing to ask of the kings made by 

(a) Tlid liymu begins with “SWIiAii biiiiin ulmrgiiu kuiiiu inliaa 
kliwalfi gliali” 

(ft) Tlie bymn begins with “Kahdn su khel tabelfl ghore kab^ 
bheri Eabuii’’ 
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Him. Babar himself was a very good Arabic and Persian 
scholar as well as a poet, lie held religions discourse 
with the Guru, who explained that millions of Muhammad 
like prophets were waiting uj^on the threshold of the 
Lord. While that discourse was going on, the Guru looked 
towards many thousands of female prisoners and in a hymn 
in Bag Asa,(*) explained the power of the Almighty and the 
nature of the grand drama by which the very same ladies 
who were married with so much pomp and show and who 
used to dress themselves so gaily and nicely, being so happy 
and gay in their palaces, were subjected to so much pain, 
neglect and hardship in confinement. 

It is said that rhq. Emperor at the request of the 
Guru released the captive. It is also said that it was at- 
this time that Guru Nanak blessed Babar that his dy- 
nasty was to reign over India for so many generations. 
Frq^m Said pur the Guru came to Kartarpur and remain- 
ed there for some time, making no distant journey of 
note. In Katak tSarabat 1579 (1522 A.D. ) his mother 
and on 27th Maghs. 1579 ( 1523 A.D.) his father, Mehta 
Kalu Chand, died. In Sambat 1583 the Guru travelled 
Ihrough the tract termed Majah and came to Lahore. 
Then he went to Pakpattan and via Multan, Nurpur and 
Qandhar to Herat. Alter that he travelled back to the 
Panjab, and ou his way at Kurram, Lis old companion, 
Mardana, died. It is stated that Mardana’s tomb is still 
there and his descendants are its guardians and managers. 

In Sambat 158(3 <1529. A.D.) Guru Nanak visited 
the village named Achal in the Pargana of Batala and 
held long religious disputations with Jogis and Sanyasis 
who bad assembled there on the Shivratri fair. Much of 
these discourses called sidh gosht will be found in the 
Holy Scripture. 

In the month of Chet of that year, Guru Nanak, dtrr- 
ing the fair called Mahabarni, visited Hardawar. He there 
saw the people standing in the (ranges with their faces 

(a) The bjmn begiua with “Jia sir sobia patiida raiiugi pa® 
Sandbur’’ 
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eastwards, and baling out water towards the sun in the 
belief that it would reach their ancestors in the heavens. The 
Guru also stood in the river and began to imitate them with 
his face towards the opposite direction, namely, the west. 
The priests gathered round him and evidently considered 
him to be out of his seusea. They indignantly asked him 
the meaning of his insane proceedings, adding that all his 
labours were in vain, because he could not expect to 
quench the thirst of the manes by such heretical actions. 
The reply was that he was irrigating his fields at Kartarpur 
in the Pargana of Lahore. The priests laughed at it and 
asked how could fields situated at a distance of so 
many hundreds of miles be irrigated? The Guru rejoined 
that the water would as soon reich there as it would their 
ancestors in the heavens. On this the priests were 
astonished and after a short discourse were convinced of 
the absurdity and uselessness of their own proceei lings. 

The Guru then visited the holy place named K^pal 
Mochan in Katak Samhat 1587 (lofSO A.D.) 

Then Guru Nanak came to Chhintanwali afterwards 
called Mansurpur. There was a gentleman there who gave 
a charitable feast to which the Brahmans and the poor 
were invited. The Guru was also one of the guests. 
Just at the time when the food was ready and the guests 
were about to eat, the wife of the host gave birth to a 
child. The Brahmans stopped eating and declared that 
according to the usual custom of the Hindus, uncleanii- 
ness had pervaded the whole family owing to the birth, 
and that the food had been contaminated and rendered 
impure and unfit for use The Guru then explained in Rag 
Asa (vide Chapter XXVII) that if uncleanliness through 
births and deaths were to be recognised it would be quite 
impossible for us to take our daily meals, because the 
water, the fuel, and each and every grain of corn forming 
our food, contained the life oi a living germ through whose 
death uncleanness was altogether unavoidable. He, at 
the same time, explained that uucleanliness and 
impurity were falsehood, the desire of unlawful gains 
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and slandering. The whole assembly including the 
Brahmans were convinced of the truth, and all partook of 
the food which was formerly refused by the Brahmans. 
The Gruru after a short journey came back to Kartarpur 
and passed the remainder of his days there in contemp- 
lation and worship of the Lord God. He put off the 
garb of a Faqir and lived as the head of the family. His 
residence was a great resort of people of all sects and 
nationalities from far and near. He exercised great 
influence over vast numbers, who looked upon him as 
their spiritual leader. He used to preach openly the universal 
brotherhood of man and the fatherhood of God to people 
ot all denominations and creeds without distinction. It 
had been once reported to Ibrahim Lodi, the Emperor of 
Delhi, thathehad acquired a great importance which might, 
in the end, prove serious to the State.* His expenses 
Were on a grand scale, as he had established a public 
feeding-house where thousands of helpless and poor people 
were fed daily. Food was constantly distributed through- 
out the day and night. 

He composed an extensive numberof hymns. General- 
ly they were all extemporised from time to time either at 
home or abroad during his travels as necessity arose. 
Wherever he went, the composition was generally in the 
vernacular of the people addressed. For instance, when 
he addressed a Persian scholar or one Av|iose mothertongue 
was Persian, he spoke in that language and when in 
Arabia, he used the Arabian language. He appears to 
have spent about two years in Arabia, of which one was 
spent at Makka alone. Lengthy and considerable religious 
disputations went on with the priests (Imams) both at 
Makka and Madina. Most of those dialogues were recorded 
on the spot and were subsequently translated into Persian 
by one Sayad Muhammad Gaus, a Faqir, who having got 
it rendered into the Panjabi language in the Katra charac- 
ter, died in Sarabat 1598 (1541 A.D.) It was eventually 
translated into Gurmukhi in 1667 Sambat (.1610 A. D.) 


* Ssyad Muhammad Latif, 
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The old booklet is said to be still in extisence and' has 
been seen by Bhai Gian Sin^h, the author of “Tawarikih 
Guru Xhalsa” vide page 143 of its Part 1. 

Thus Guru Nanak preached his mission of truth through- 
ov\t the length and breadth of India and the most distant 
regions in Asia, and then at the ageofCO years, lOmonths 
and 10 days, making Angad his successor, he breathed 
his last on Asu Badi 10th Sambat 1596 (1539 A. D). A 
dispute arose between Hindus and M uharamadans regarding 
the disposal of bis body, each party claiming the right to 
perform the funeral obsequies according to the form of 
their own respective religion. The Hindus wanted to burn 
it, whereas the Muhammadans maintained that, being a 
Muhammadan, his remains should be buried according 
to Moslem rites. The parties would have fallen upon 
each other with swords draw'u, had not some considerate 
and more thinking men intervened. When the parties 
approached the body, which was closed iu a room pending 
the decision of the dispute, they, on raising the sheet with 
which it had been covered, found, to their great astonish- 
ment, that it was gone. There were only some flowers 
beneath it instead of the body. The sheet was divided 
in equal halves by the contending parties and disposed 
of according to their respective religious ceremonies, and 
two tombs were erected by the parties on the spot side 
by side. The village of Karfdrpur was carried away by 
the river in Sambat 1614 ^15^7 A. D.j, but the tombs 
are still in existence on the right bank of the river. 
They are in the same building separated by a partition 
wall, and the room in which the sheet was buried by 
Muhammadans is now being used for reading the Holy 
Granth. Later on, the village of Dera Baba Nanak was 
founded by the descendants of the Guru on the left bank 
ot the river Ravi within the boundary of Pakhoke. 
It still stands about 3 miles to the east of Karthrpur. 

The soundness and force of the persuasive eloquence 
of Gui-u Nanak’s preaching may be gathered from the 
fact that in remote and foreign countries where the 
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people professed different and antagonistic religions, 
spoke different languages, had different manners and 
savage and barbarous customs, the congregations, even 
during his short visit, bowed before him in humble 
submission and adopted his faith, abandoning the old 
and deep rooted faith of their forefathers. In honour 
and memory of his visits, Dbarrasalas or Temples 
were built in distant and foreign countries, which exist 
up to this day, and we have abstained from detailing 
them for want of space. A careful inquiry in the coun- 
tries visited by him will disclose facts of much more 
interest to the reader than any hitherto known to us. 
He sowed the seed of truth in distant and foreign 
countries, and it is sure to develop with the development 
of Sikhism in the future. 

Guru Nanak invented the Gurmukhi character by 
simplifying the more difficult and complex Sanskrit 
characters, adapting them to the needs of the present time. 
Beginners can learn them much more easily than any 
other Alphabet. These characters were largely introduced 
among the Sikh community during the time of Guru 
Angad, and, therefore, many have erroneously considered 
that he was the inventor of them. 

The Holy Granth of the Sikhs is in Gurmukhi. 


• 0 - 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Guru Angad. 

Guru Angad was born on the 11th of Baisalch, 
Sambat 1561 (1504 A. D.) at Sarai Matta (now cal hd 
Sarai Ntiga) close to Muktsar in the Ferozepore District. 
He was a Kbatri of the Tihun sub-division and bis 
birth name was Laihna. Before he gain^ apostleship 
he had two sons Ddsu aud D4tu, and two daughters. 

His father was a worshipper of Jawalamukhi, a 
goddess, and used to visit her temple every year, 
travelling on foot. He died in Sambat 1583 (1526 
A. D). After b is death Laihna, his son, followed the 
faith of his father and regularly paid annual visits to 
that temple. He heard a good deal about the sanctity 
of Guru Nanak, and in Sambat 1589 (1532 A. D.) 
when on his way to the temple of the goddess, he re- 
solved to pay his respects to Guru Nanak at Kartiirpur. 
When he came close to Kartiirpur, he met the Guru 
who was alone, returning home from the jungle, but, not 
having seen him before, did not recognise him. Therefore 
he did not, out of civility and reverence, alight from 
his pony as he would have done, and passed 
without paying any attention to the Guru. However, 
when he waited upon him at home, Laihna was much 
ashamed of his omission, but did not show any Outward 
expression of it. The Guru, however, accosted him and 
said “Bhai Laihna, you are a creditor and I am a 
debtor” (Tain laina hai, asstin deiia hai). Immediately 
after his interview, Laihna abandoned his idea of 
Devi-worship and declared his intention of doing so 
to the great disappointment of his fellow Durga-wmi*- 
shippers who had accompanied him. The Guru put him 
to various tests and always found him true and faithful. 
He j)roved himself worthy of succeeding to the office 
of Guru. Therefore in preference to his sons and all 
other disciples, Guru Nanak, in Maghar Sambat 1594 
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(1537 A.D). declared him to be his successor, naming' bird 
AngadjOr a part of his own body. He was seated on the throne 
(Gaddi) and then the Guru, placing before him 5 pice and a co- 
coanut bowed before him and went 4 times round him. He 
then said that his own spirit had gone into his 
successor’s body, who from that moment should be re- 
garded as Nanak himself; and now" it is a common belief 
among the Sikhs that the spiritual light of Guru Nanak was 
inherited by each successive Guru. Bhai Bndha*®* was 
asked to tilk^*'^ or anoint him. Therefore the whole congre- 
gation bowed before Angad as their Guru . Guru Nanak’s 
sons as might naturally be expected, became jealous and 
much resented the succession. The Guru therefore told 
Angad to reside at Khadur, where he made himself widely 
known on account of his fervent devotions to the Al- 
mighty. Guru Nanak went over there and stayed with 
him for some time in order to impart to him the necessary 
tuition. 

In compliance with the orders of Guru Angad, one 
Paira Mokha, Khatri of Sultanpur, drew up in Baisakh 
Sarabat 1597 (1540 A.D) an account of Guru Nanak’s 
travels at the dictation of Bhai Balu(‘'). This book is 
called Janara Sakhi or Biography and has, unfortunately, 
been destroyed by the enemies of Sikhism as explained 
in Chapter II of the Introduction. 


(a) Bhai BuJha wag a Zainindar. While very younef he came to 
Gnra Nanak and referring to the uutting of green and unripe crops hy 
force by the troops of Babar. said that ho was afraid that like those 
crops he might bo untimely carried away by the angel of death. 
The Guru theu said “0 boy thou art old (Budha)not young”. Since 
that time he was named Bhai Biidlia. Before his death he was ever 
present when any of the first 5 successors of Guru Nanak were enthroned 
or installed in the office of Gurusbip. He died on 14th Maghar, 
Sambat 1687 (1627 A. D.) 

fh) A ceremonial coronation mark on the forehead. 

(c) Paira Molika was a resident of Sultanpur where Guru Nanak 
had lived for many years in the service of the Nawab there, vide 
foot note at page 19. 

(d) Bhai Bala was a Siadhu Jat of Talwandi. 
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Guru Angfvd was strongly attached to Guru Nanak and 
was his most fervent servant, Heclosely followed the align- 
ment marked out by his predecessor. He was always 
true to the principles of his great teacher. He used to 
earn his livelihood by his own manual labour, by twisting 
van or coarse twine made of Munj. He was always busy 
in contemplation, and maintained an extensive home in 
which he provided food for persons of all denominations and 
creeds. He recorded the results of his own devmtional ob- 
servations and tried his utmost to carry out the mission he 
was charged with. He lived as Guru for 12 years, 9 
months and 6 days and died at Khadiir in Chet Sambat 
1609 (1553 A. D.) 

When in 1540 A. D. the Emperor Humayiin, be- 
ing disastrously defeated by Sher Shah Suri, near 
Kanauj, came back to the Panjab, he recollected the 
prophecy ot Guru Nanak, and paid a visit to Guru 
Angad at Khadiir. The Guru was then deeply absorb- 
ed in contemplation, and took no notice of the Emperor’s 
presence. Thereupon the Emperor grew angry and 
drawing his sword, was about to slay the Guru when 
the latter said “ 0 Humdyiin where was this sword of 
yours when Sher Shah was lighting you ?”. Humayan 
apologised for what he was going to do and humbly 
submitted that he had heard from his father that Guru 
Eanak had predicted their unmolested reign in India 
to last for 7 generations and that the prophecy now 
proved to be untrue. The Guru replied that the word 
of his predecessor was infallible, and referring to Guru 
Nanak’s hymn in which he had said at Saidpur that 
Mughals shall come in Sambat 1578* (1521 AD.) and 
retire in Sambat 1597 (1540 A.D.), explained that after 
a short interval the Emperor was sure to regain the 
sovereignty of India. 


Sec footnote at page 7 1. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Guru Amar Das. 

Guru Amar Das ■was a Khatri of the Bballa sub- 
division and was born at Biisarke in the Parganah of 
Amritsar in Sambat 1536 (1479 A. D.i He had two sons, 
Mohan and Mohri and tw'o daughters, Bibi Sulakhni known 
as Dani, and Bibi Bbani. 

He was a man of humble parentage and supported 
himself by the hire of a pony which he used for 
conveying goods from place to place. He was fond of 
the society of faqirs and was ever in search of a competent 
spiritual guide. His faith was Vaishnav, and spiritual 
desire being kindled in him on hearing the recitation of 
certain hymns of the Guru, he, at the age of G2, came 
to Khadiir and adopted Guru Angad as his spiritual guide. 
At such a late age he became a fervent and zealous 
votary and willing server of the Guru. He served him 
with all his heart and sacrificed his own comfort for the 
sake of the Guru. He undertook to fetch fresh water for 
the Guru’s morning ablutions every night at about 
midnight, from the River Biasa, which was about four 
miles from Khadiir. He performed this duty without 
fail, whatever the season was. After the Guru had bathed he 
used to go to the jungle to fetch fuel for the kitchen. 
While performing these and similar other duties he was 
constantly repeating in his mind the name of the 
Lord. 

His reverance for the Guru was so great that he 
never turned his back towards him or bis bouse. During 
' his midnight journey to the river he used to walk back- 
wards keeping, on all occasions, his face towards the 
house of the Guru. Although he did so much, yet he 
would never inake even the least mention of his services 
nor would he eat anvtliing from the Guru’s kitchen, 
supporting himself by the small and scanty earnings of 
his trade in grocery. The Guru noticing his fervour 
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and willingness, liked him much, and for the sake of 
assaying him, be would, at times, put him to the test. 

On a dark tempestuous night, in the midst of rain, 
tl) under and lightning, when A mar Das was returing 
with water from the river, he accidentally tumbled over 
by striking against a karir peg close to a weaver’s 
house, and fell into a weaver’s loom pit, ‘^khaddi\ which he 
managed to get out of without assistance with the pitcher 
full of water remning intact on his head. The weaver 
hearing the noise inferred that some one must have fallen 
into the pit, and said to his wife “What miserable 
scoundrel can that be roving about at this time of the 
night” ? “It must be”, she replied, “that wretched 
homeless Araru who serves the Guru for the sake of a 
loaf of bread.” The Guru was already convinced of his 
disciple’s devotion and sincerity, and on hearing what 
bad happened the preceding night, he, on the 1st Magh 
Surabat 1609, load A. D., in the presence of the whole con- 
gregation said “ Amru is not homeless, but the home 
of the homeless, stronghold of the defenceless, shelter of 
the shelterles.s, strength of the strengthless, support of 
the supportless, friend of the friendless, and prop to the 
World and its faith.” He was forthwith declared to be 
the successor of Guru Angad, who bowed down before 
him, and then presenting 5 pice and a cocoanut, walked 
round him four times as was done by Guru Nanak on 
the appointment of his successor. 

After his installation in the office of Guru it was 
considered advisable that Guru Araar Das should reside 
at Gondwal wh*>re he established his head-quarters 
on the death of Guru Angad. After the death of Guru ' 
Angad, DAtu prolairaed himself as Guru at Kliadur. But 
the Sikhs did not recognise him as such. He became jealous 
of the fame of Guru Aniar Das, attacked him and kicked 

[a) The Grnru said afterwards that that peg should turn into a green 
tree. It beeania a green tree accordingly and is still preserved in the tompls 
at -‘Khadur in the Amritsar District in memory of the occasion- 
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him out of the throne at Gondwal. The Guru apologised 
for the pain hi# feet had Buffered in kicking him and 
retired to a lonely place where he concealed himself. He 
was, however, found out with difficulty by the Sikha who 
deserted Datu in contempt. The Guru was successful as a 
teacher. His zeal and activity in preaching, combined 
with his genial habits and affable disposition, secured 
many converts to the new faith. He was a just and wise 
Guru, humble and patient. He extensively propagated 
the mission of Guru Nanak and composed many beautiful 
hymns which are much liked for their simplicity of 
diction and purity of thought. He organised and main- 
tained a public kitchen dangar) on a very extensive scale. 
It was open to all creeds and classes. Members of all the 
four classes, f.e,, Brahmans, Khatris, Vaisas and Sudras 
were, contrary to the old conservative practice, required 
to take food simultaneously on the same table with no 
distinction whatever. The whole of the income from 
offerings was daily spent in the kitchen. None could 
question whether the food was prepared by a Brahman 
or a low caste k'ikh. He had issued an edict that nobody 
could go to see him unless he had partaken of thie food 
cooked in the kitchen. When the Raja of Haripur, in 
the Kangra District, came to the Guru, he was allowed 
to behold him on the condition that he would do so after he 
had eaten from his kitchen, which was agreed to. 

The old standing Hindu prejudices of all sorts were 
done away with, and the form of marriage and death cere- 
monials changed. Visiting the Hindu festivals and pilgrim- 
ages as well as the Hindu and Muhammadan shrines was 
prohibited- All this offended the Brahinansand the so-called 
high caste Hindus, and they in consequence convened 
a large assembly through which they complained to 
the Emperor against the Guru so that the latter might 
be authoritatively required to stop his propaganda. 
Hut they were baffled in their atrempt, as on hearing 
the religious views of the Guru, the Emperor preferred 
the Sikh religion and refused to interfere with it. 
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Once the Emperor Akbar, came to pay the Guru 
a vifiit. He also partook of the food prepared in the 
kitciien and was so highly pleased with it that he 
offered 1 2 villages in jagir for its maintenance. How- 
ever, the Guru politely refused the offer explaining 
that God himself was maintaining it and no exterior 
aid was needed. But the Emperor persisted on the 
groun;l that he considered the Guru’s daughter, Bihi 
Bhani, as his own, and wanted to present those villages 
to her. Then the Guru, observing his eagerness and 
the sincerity with which it was being made, accepted the 
offer. 

The Emperor also presented .'iOO gold mohnrs to the 
Guru on his visit. Tlie Guru ordered that they should, 
at once, be distributed to the faqirs and the poor who 
had assembled on the occasion. The Emperor wondered 
at it. 

On one occasion the Sikhs asked the Guru what 
were the attribures of a true Sikh. Tiie reply was that 
as a nippi (mother of pearl) on getting a drop of rain 
becomes satiated and goes down to the bottom to pro- 
duce a pearl, so should a Sikh, on Gurmantar (or the 
Lord’s name to be repeated) being imparted to him, 
become satiated and contented. He should constantly 
repeat the name of the Lord, and the world and its 
wealth should also he considered of tiiat Lord. Alike 
in pros[)eriry and in <lisLrcss, no god or goddess, tomb, 
burning ground, vault or the like should be revered or 
supplicated, except the one Lord God who should be 
considered as alone conipiU.ent to do anything and should 
ever be imjilicitly relied and depended upon. 

Guru A mar Das built .at Gondwal a baoli^ or large 
oblong well, the descent to the brink of which is reached 
hy 84 st'-ps wi'h landing jdaces, and covered chambers 
for travellers to rest in and take refreshment during the 
heat ot tlie day. It is a common belief among the Sikhs 
that whoever bathes on these eighty-four steps one bv 
one on the same day, repeating the Japji with a true and 
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sincere heart to the last step, shall be saved from the eighty 
four lakhs of transmigratory forms and shall go directly 
to heaven. Two fairs are held here in the year, one in 
Baisakh and another in Bhadon to which the Sikhs flock 
from all directions. The Emperor Akbar had assigned 
48 villages for the maintenance of this baoH. 

Guru Amar Das deputed 22 of his chosen disciples 
to the different parts of the country in order to preach and 
discuss with the people, the religion of Guru Nanak. 
He himself went several times to the Ganges and other 
holy places to preaclt the doctrine of his predecessors. 
Having accomplished his part in the great religious 
drama he, at the age of 95 years 4 months and 1 day, 
died at Gondwal in Bhadon Sambat 1G31 (1 .a74 A. D.) 
He began to serve Guru Angad at the age of 62; served 
him for 12 years and reigned as Guru for 22 years. Guru 
Ram Das succeeded him as the fourth Guru, as will be 
explaiued in the next Chapter. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Guru Ram Das. 

This Guru was a Sodhi Khatri and washorn atChuni 
Mandi in the town of Lahore in Kutak Sambat 1591 (1634 
A. D.) He was a very handsome and promising youth 
with a fair complexion. When he was about 7 years of 
age his father died. Thereafter the family fell into 
straitened circumstances. When he reached youth he 
began to earn his brca<l by hawking boiled pulse and 
other eatables. Although so poor he even then used to 
give away one-fourth of his earnings in charity. In 
Sambat 1611 he, along with, numerous pilgrims, went to 
Gondwal where Guru Amar Das was. There he re- 
sumed his profession and began to hawk provisions. 
One day the Guru was about to depute a Brahman to 
find out a match for his daughter, Bibi Bliani, wlien 
Ram. Das passed through the street hawking as usual. 
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At that juneture Lady Araar Das directed the Brahman’s 
attention towards Ram Dus with the remark that she 
wanted a son-in-law very like him. On this the Guru 
said “ Let the specimen be the real son-in-law.” Thereon 
Ram Das was s^nt for and betrothed and the marriage 
took place on 22nd Ph4gan, Sumbat 1610 (1554 A. D.) 
A separate house was built for him at Gondwal. He 
had three sons, Prithi Chand, Mahadeo and Guru 
Arjan Dev. 

Guru Amar Das found Ram Das capable and 
in every respect worthy of the office of Guru and 
therefore in supercession of his own sons installed him 
in that office in Bhadon, S.imbat 1651 (1374 A.D.) 
The residence of Guru Ram Das, the village of 
Ramdaspur (since called Amritsar) was founded in Har 
Sambat 1629 (1572 A. D.) 

Guru Ram Das was a man of considerable merit, 
and of a quiet and peaceful disposition. He became 
famous for his piety, devotion, energy and eloquence. 
He devoted himself to literary pursuits and expounded 
his doctrines in beautiful and attractive hymns. He 
was very liberal minded. It is said that one Lai 
Chand, a merchant of Lahore, presented him with a pre- 
cious necklace of pearls. A faqir was standing close by 
lit the time and was asking for alms. The Guru handed 
the necklace to him. 

The Emperor Akbar on his return from Kabul came 
to pay him a visit and presented 101 gold Mohars 
to the Guru. The latter distributed them to the poor 
on the spot. The Emperor was highly pleased with 
his accomplishments, and as a mark of esteem and ap- 
probation, offered a Jagir of 12 villages in the Parganah 
of Jhubdl, but it was politely refused, with the remark 
that such assignments were sure to create evils of all 
sorts. 

At an interview at Lahore he represented to the 
Emperor Akbar, that the price of food would fall con- 
siderably and the raiyat would suffer in consequence. 
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Therefore he begged His Majesty to remit a year’s 
revenue to the poor raiyat. Tbe Emperor granted this 
request and was strongly impressed with the Guru’s 
sympathy for the poor. There is no doubt that the re- 
presentation was prompted by purely charitable and 
unselfish motives and the success which attended it, as 
can naturally be imagined, greatly increased the 
popularity of the Guru among the agricultural classes who 
gathered around him from all directions and considerably 
contributed to his power and fame. He was termed by 
the people “Sachd. Pddshdh” or the True King. 

Ram Das splendidly restored at Ramdaspur 
an old tank which he named ^'‘Amritsar" or the “tank 
of nectar or ‘'^Immortality''. In its centre he built 
a magnificent temple which he called Harmandar 
or the temple of Hari, (the Lord pervading the 
universeL The name of the town he also changed from 
Ramdaspur to Amritsar, after the name of the tank. 

Guru Ram Das played a considerable part in pro- 
moting the faith of Guru Nanak, Brotherly love was 
not only inculcated but infused by him in the Sikhs. 
In founding the town of Amritsar at the most con- 
venient and fertile centre, he laid deep the foundation 
of the future greatness of the Sikhs as a nation. They 
were now enabled to gather at a common place of 
worship so well situated. The Sikhs who were peaceful 
in mind and gentle in behaviour, followed yet the simfile 
and pure tenets prescribed by the founder of their faith, and 
now they learnt to unite together and to foster and engender 
those feelings of brotherly love which eventually 
strengthened the national tie and paved the way 
to the formation of a commonwealth on true patriotic 
principles. 

Nominating Arjan Dev, the youngest son, as his 
successor, Guru Ram Das died at the age of 47 years at 
Gondwal on 3rd day of the light halt of the month of 
Sawan Sambat 1638 (l.’iSl A. D.l He reigned as Guru 
6 years, 11 months and 16 days. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Guru Arjan Dev. 

Guru Ram Das, the fourth Guru, had three sors fl) 
Prithi Chand, who was born on 1st Assu S, 1614 (1557 
A.D), (2) Mahadev, born on 4th Har S. 1617 (1560 
A. D.), and (3) Guru Arjan Dev, born on l8th Baisakh 
S. 1620 (1563 A. D.) The eldest, Prithi Chand, was 
passed over for disobedience and speaking a falsehood. 
The Guru, his father, termed him a mina, or a villain, 
excommunicated him and ordered the Sikhs not to obey 
him or associate with him. The second son was always 
engaged in deep meditation, ever shunned society and 
preferred utter silence. Therefore he was considered unfit 
to rule as spiritual leader. The youngest, Arjan Dev, 
was capable in all respects and was therefore installed 
in the office of Guru, on 21st Baisakh S 1638 (1581 A.D.), 
at Amritsar. 

As soon as he assumed the dicta tor8hip,Guru Arjan Dev 
established him.sclfat Amritsar, and making it a great centre 
which should attract his followers by their worldly long- 
ings and spriritual hopes.he undertook a grand reformation. 
He played the most prominent part in forwarding the faith 
of the Sikh Gurus. He laid aside the rosary and garb of a 
faqir and dressed himself in costly attire. He maintained 
a numerous retinue, fine horses and elephants, fie was 
very energetic and aspiring. The Sikhs were organized 
into a community' and’ measures were adopted for extend- 
ing his own spiritual authority. A system of taxation 
by tithes o” one-tenth of net income was devised, and 
collectors, called Masands, with their deputies termed 
Mevras, were appointed for its collection throughout the 
country. This plan indicated for the Sikhs a regular 
system of government, which eventually they acquired 
for themselves. Disciples were also sent ©ut for purposes 
of trade and to propagate the faith in foreign countries 
like Turkistan. Sikhism was extended during this time 
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to K^ibul, Kandhar, Sindh, Pothohar, Malwa and prac- 
tically all over India. 

Guru Arjan completed the grand and most sacred tank 
and temple at Amritsar which were taken in hand by his 
deceased father. He also constructed many more masonry 
tanks at Amritsar, Tarn Taran, Kartarpur and other 
places. Several more magnificent buildings were also 
constructed and in Baisakh S. 1647 (1590 A.D.l he 
founded the town of Tarn Tfiran in the Amritsar District. 

The Amritsar sacred tank wa.s begun in S. 16.33 (1576 
A.D.) by Guru Bam D.as. Tlic foundation stoneof Harman- 
dar was laid on 1st Magli S. 1645 (about the middle of 
January 1589 A.D.b When Guru Arjau was iroiug to 
lay down the foundation stone, the iarnous faqirMian Mir, 
who was a great friend of the Guru, lia[)pened to go there 
to see him. Out of respect the Guru asked liim to lay 
the foundation stone, but by an oversight it was wrong- 
ly laid and the mason taking it out riglited it. The 
Guru is said to have uttered the prophecy on the 
occasion, that the temple W'as destined to fall down 
and to be rebuilt again. Tliis assertion was fulfilled 
in S. 1818 (1761 A. D.) when it was blown up with, 
gunpowder by Ahmad Shah Durani. It was rebuilt 
by the Khalsa, called Budha Dal, and its foundation 
stone was at the request of that Dal and with the general 
concurrence of the Khalsa, laid by 8ardar Jassa Singh, 
Ahluwalia, on 1 1th Baisakh S. I8:;jl (1 764 A. D.). 

When the magnificent tank at Tarn Taran was 
being constructed, kilns were burnt in S. 1653 (1596 
A. D.) for its in.isonry work. The burnt bricks were 
forcibly taken away by Amir Din, the son of Nawab 
Nur Din, and used in building his own houses and a 
Sarai. The Sikhs were very angry and complained to 
the Guru about it. He pacified them with the remark 
that they need not be uneasy about it and that a time 
would come when the very same bricks would be used 
for the construction of the tank for which they were 
baked. In S, 183:2 (,1775 A, D.) those buildings were 
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demolished by the Singhs and the bricks wer6 used in 
the masonry work of that tank. 

Some time after Arjan Dev obtained the Gurnship, he 
began to consider the formation of a religious code and 
formulas of the laudation of the Lord to be daily repeated 
by the Sikhs. He endeavoured to raise the followers O'f the 
greatNanak in the social scale and to unite and bind them 
by a common religious tie. He compiled a hol'^ scripture in 
S. 1661 il604 A.D.) and named it Granth Sahib, which is 
held in the greatest veneration, and after the death of the 
tenth and last Guru, Gobind Singh, upon it was bestowed 
the dignity of the Sikhs’ Spiritual Leader. It is termed 
“Guiu Granth Sahib” Cliapter II of Introdution). 
In this scripture Guru Arjan incorporated most 
of the hymns of Guru Nanak and almost all the 
compositions of his three successors. He himself con- 
tributed to it very extensively and added the choicest 
hymns of the reformers of other religions, Hindus, 
and Muhamadans or even low castes in order to show that 
the Sikh Gurus recognised no religion except purity of 
mind, good actions and devotion to the Almighty. What- 
ever it contains was pure and binding on all orthodox 
or true believers. It was kept in the holy temple at 
Amritsar and recited each day to the congregation. 
Hymns were constantly sung in praise of the Lord by 
hands of musicians and the incidents of the life of Guru 
Nanak were repeated with great fervour. The Holy 
Granth took the place of various Puranic citations 
which were formerly repeated on the occasion of 
Hindu marriages and deaths. Thus the Sikhs took a 
further and firmer step in their social life and stand- 
ing, which practically emancipated them from the hold 
of the Brahmans, if any was yet left. 'I'he public kitchem 
(lanafir) which had been established long before by Guru 
Arjan’s predecessors was maintained on a much larger 
scale than before and congregations from distant countries 
daily waited upon him. He always rose very earl} in 
the morning and, with the exception of a little rest daring 
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the night, he was ever engaged in devotion or working 
for the Sikhs. 

He spent a good deal of his time in travels in the 
Panjab in preaching hia mission. He occasionally visited 
Lahore. Many Hindu and Muhammadan faqirs used to 
have religious discourses with him. Once Husain Khan, 
the governor of Lahore, along with many of his officials, 
came to him and was much pleased by what he saw and 
heard of him and expressed his desire to render the Guru 
some service. He was told to construct a baoli (a well with 
steps, which he duly did in S. 1651 (1594 A.. D.) It exists 
up to this day close to the Dabbi Bazar in Lahore and is 
called Guru Arjan’s Baoli. 

Prithi Chand, the eldest brother of Guru Arjan, 
resented the Guru’s succession on account of his own 
superccssion. As long as he lived he greatly molested the 
Guru and tried his best to oust him from the guruship, and 
brought various law suits against him. lie was, how- 
ever, always unsuccessful. He also made several un- 
successful attempts to take away the life of the young 
and only son of the Guru, named Hargobind. The 
Guru on his part was ever agreeable and tried his 
utmost to effect reconciliation but in vain. After all, 
tired and ashamed of his baneful attempts against the 
Guru, he died in Magh S. 1G62 (1606 A. D.) 

Besides Prithi Chand, the Guru had another enemy 
in Chandu Lai, a financier(Diwan) of the Emperor Akbar. 
He wanted a match for his daughter. According to 
the old Hindu custom, he sent his men to find out one, 
and they oliose Guru Arjan’s son, Hargobind. Without 
giving any intimation of the fact to the Guru, they told 
the Diwan of their selection. He agreed, but when 
despatching the chhokara (customary dates with presents 
in cash) he made some disparaging remarks comparing the 
Guru to a drain and himself to the upper storey. By this 
he meant that he was going to give the hand of hia 
daughter to a person who was much lower in social 
status than himself. The Sikhs communicated these slight- 
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in^ rettiArks to the Guru with a request that the betrothal 
should be refuted and it was refused accordingly and the 
betrothal presents returned. Therefore Chandu Lai 
became an enemy of the Guru. 

In Assn Sambat 1662 (1605 A.D.) the Emperor Akbnr, 
came to Batalain the present District of Gurdaspur. Chandu 
Lai then informed him of the compilation of the Holy 
Granth, adding that the Muhammadan faith and its pro- 
phet were slighted and slandered therein. Akbar sent for 
the Holy Granth, which was accodingly, under escort of 
some Sikhs, forwarded to Batala. On arrival there it was 
in the presence of Akbar, opened at random and its 
reading pleased him much. But the invidious Diwan 
remarked that the selection of passages was marked out 
beforehand to serve the occasion. Then another page 
was turned which delighted the Emperor and his courtiers, 
including the Qazis. On this the Diwan was greatly 
ashamed and wicke lly told the Emperor that it allowed 
and lauded idolatry and that for its proper exposition the 
Reader should be one who wa.s not a Sikh. The scripture 
was then ofiened a third time and a Reader was produced by 
the Diwiin himself. All assertions of the Diwan, however, 
proved to he wrong and the Emperor finding nothing 
amiss in it, praised it and honoured it with the pre- 
sentation of 5 1 gold Mohars, and dismissed its escort with 
robes of state, ad ding that he would also personally call upon 
the Guru. A few days after that he paid him a visit and 
during his interview praised and admired the Holy Scripture 
much adding that it was destined to do much good to 
the people. He then inspected the Langur arrange- 
ments and in honour and aj)probation thereof oflPered 
some land grants, which, owing to the earnest request 
of the Emperor, were accepted by the Guru. At that 
time the Panjab was suffering from famine and, at 
the suggestion of the Guru, the land revenue was 
remitted and relief was granted to the sufferers by the 
issue of grain from the Imperial granaries. By this 
suggestion the Emperor was highly pleased and it con- 
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Iributed a great deal to the increase of the Guru’s fame. 

A fev7 months after this, the Guru anticipated his 
future troubles and declared that his only son would succeed 
him. Shortly after the interview referred to above^ 
Akbar died at Agra in October 1605 A. D. and was 
succeeded by his favourite son, Salim, under title of 
Jahangir “ Conqueror of the world.” Prince Khusro, the 
eldest son of Jahangir, had for some time past, been on bad 
terms with his father. On Jahangir’s accession the 
breach became much wider, and in March 1606, the young 
prince left Agra for Kabul in open rebellion. On his way 
he visited Tarn Taran where Guru Arjan then was, and 
repeatedly in humbleness requested pecuniary aid with 
the promise of repaying it on bis arrival at Lahore. 
The Guru, for various considerations such as previous ac- 
quaintance with the Prince, hishelping the Guru in peopl- 
ing certain villages, his relationship with the deceased Em- 
peror and soon, lent him Rs. 5,000 for travelling expenses. 
The Emperor, who was closely pursuing him, totally de- 
feated him in the vicinity of Lahore and compelled him to 
fly westwards in the hope of reaching Kabul. The ferry- 
boat in which he was crossing the Chenab by night, ran 
on a sandbank, and he was arrested by the King’s Officers. 
He remained long in prison and his companions suffered 
cruel death, 

Diwan Chandu Lai was, at this time, according to 
Sayad Muhammad Latif, Financial Minister at Lahore. 
Hearing of the money lent by the Guru to Prince Khusro, 
he proposed to avail himself of the opportunity and com- 
plained to the Emperor against the Guru’s conduct and 
insinuated that if the pursuit of the Prince bad not been so 
close, he might have helped him with an army too. There- 
^ upon the Guru was sent for and on his arrival at Lahore, 
the Emperor received him with marks of due respect 
and honour. The very look of the Guru softened and 
cleared the Emperor’s mind of the suspicion which had been 
roused aginst him. During the interview Chandu Lai 
was present aod renewed his complaint. Then theEmpepr 
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addresaed the Guru “ Since as a Plr aiid Faqir, ycti at^ 
alike to all, you should not have rendered any aid to the 
King’s enemy, Khusro.” The Guru replied, “I, of course, 
am successor of Guru Nanak ; high and low as well as 
all religions are equal to me without any distinction at 
all ; and therefore whatever has been paid to the Prince 
W’as on account of his humble request and I had no inten- 
tion to help the King’s enemy.” On this the Emperor 
asked the Guru to pay a fine. Thereupon the Guru repre- 
sented that he was a faqir and whatever he had, had come 
to him through offerings and it was public property to 
which only the poor and the faqirs were entitled, and that 
inqirs were not supposed to pay fines out of it. He 
added that if His Majesty was in need of any pecuniary help 
he was quite piepared to retider it as in the case of the 
Prince, but as a fine, he was not prepared to pay a single 
farthing. The Emperor returned no answer to this and 
closed the court. The court Jamadar, however, according 
to the previous order of the Emperor announced tbeifine of 
PiS. lUOjOuO. The Guru was sent to Kotwali and the 
Emperor left for Kabul the next morning. 

When the Sikhs of Lahore heard of the imposition 
of the fin>". they proposed to pay it by raising subscrip- 
tions, but the Guru restrained them from so doing with 
the remark that it did not behove the faqirs to pay fines 
and penalties and emphasized these remarks with the 
declaration that any attempt to the contrary would be 
punished with excommunication. The proposal was 
dropped. 

When the Guru reached Kotwali, Chandu Lai ap- 
peared on the stage and on the pretence of serving the 
Guru, he stood for his surety and brought him to bis own 
house. There he insisted upon his accepting the 
betrothal which had already been refused, with a promise 
of a very large dowery, but the Guru declared that his 
Words were engraved on srone, and could not be 
effaced and that even if the whole world were given as 
dowery the Guru’s son would not marry his daughter. 
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^herpoa Chanda Lai threatened him with the inosi 
cruel treatment. The Guru replied that fate 
could not be averted, and expressed his willingness 
to suffer it. Thereafter the Guru was treated with the 
utmost cruelty and marks of violence were visible on his 
whole body. The well-known faqir, Mian Mir, heard 
of it, and visiting Chandu Lai warned him of the in- 
judicious step he was taking. At the same time he told 
the Guru that he would complain to the Emperor and 
bring ruin upon his torturer. Thereon some 
spiritual discussion ensued and Mian Mir asked 
why a tyrant and sinner like Chandu Lai should not be 
annihilated. Ths Guru replied that as a Saint, toleration 
was bis duty, adding that as distress assays one’s friends 
and wife, war a warrior, and famine charity, so violence, 
cruelty and dishonour test a Saint. In concluding his 
remarks the Guru said “0 Sir, nobody can do any- 
thing except the all powerful Lord, and everytldng 
that happens, comes under His orders and like other 
Saints the Lord is assaying me. Sorrow and happiness 
are predestined for the body. The soul is separate from 
it, steel cannot cut her, fire cannot burn her, and water 
cannot dissolve her. Our maxim is — 

“ Je sukh den tan tujhe arddhin dukh vich t^^jhai 
dhidm.” 

0 Lord ! If Thou grantest happiness I will repeat 
Thy name, and in distress too I must iqvoke Thee.” 

Hearing this discourse of the Guru inspite of such 
cruel torture, the visitor was surprised and retired in 
amazement. 

Soon after the departure of Mian Mir, the cruel 
tormentor laid before the Guru a raw cow-hide with the 
intimation that next morning he would be enclosed 
therein. However early in the next morning, before the 
tyrant could carry nut his evil design, the Guru bathed 
a.s usual and then after worship of the Almighty, on 22nd 
Jeth S. 1663 (May lb06 A, D ), he gave up his spirit and 
in accordance with his instructions, the body was thrown 
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into the river, Hia tomb (snuidh) was erected oppoaite tbd 
Fort of Lahore on the spot where he breathed his last. 

The death of Guru Arjan gave a new turn to the history 
of the Sikh nation. It inflamed the religious passions of the 
Sikhs and meas,ures were adopted to pay the cruel tyrant in 
his own coin, as will appear from the next chapter. 

Bhai Giir Das, the celebrated Sikh poet, flourished 
during the time of Guru Arjan. He was a great scholar 
and wrote the Granth Sahib at the dictation of the Guru. 

CHAPTEE. IX 

Gwu Hargobind. 

Guru Arjan had only one son, Hargobind. He 
was born on 2lst Har Sambat 16^2 (June 1595 A. D.) 
at Vadali in Amritsar District. He ascended the throne 
on the 9th Har Sambat 1663 (June 1606 A. D.) at the 
age of 11 years. At the time of his accession, the 
Masanda or Tithe collectors, according to the old custom, 
presented a manji (bedstead), a scli (a woollen thread 
worn by Faqirs), a bat, a religious book and a rosary. 
The Guru returned them with the remark that he was 
destined to change the doctrine of the rosary to that 
of the sword: his mission was to protect the faith of 
the Lord and the necessary protection could not be 
afforded without the aid of arms. Therefore he proclaim- 
ed his intention of wearing arms; and he wore two 
swords, one on each side, right and left, abandoning the 
eeli, and topi (tokens of a faqir) for good. He explained 
that one sword represented laqiri and the other amiri^ 
the proper exposition of which expression is yet a 
mystery. The most probable construction is that he 
combined the qualities of a warrior and a saint. He became 
a military leader as well as a spiritual leader. He took 
delight in hunting and was the first Guru who organised 
a military system, armed his followers, and prepared 
them for action in the field. He engaged the services 
of the brave and drilled them iu arms. ' loi a very 
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^bort time he formed a handwome group of comhatantB 
and those Hindus, who had proposed to embrace Islam 
under coercion of the authorities, began to look to 
him for comfort and protection. 

On 5th Har Sambat 16(16 (June 1609 A. D) Guru 
Hargobind constructed Akalbunga (the house of God) 
in front of the Sikh temple at Amritsar. In that 
temple he began to convene assemblies to preach his 
gospel. He said that as long as he continued in 
Harmandar, he should be reckoned as a saint and in 
Akalbunga he should be looked upon as a King. He 
dressed himself in costly and princely attire and issued 
an edict to the Sikhs to present him with arms on 
their usual visits of pilgrimage. 

He became very famous for his charity and spiritual 
power. The home (langer) was maintained on a much 
larger scale than before and thousands of Hindu and 
Muhammadan poor were constantly waiting for food and 
clothing. Psalms were ever being recited in the temple 
and the formulas of morning and evening prayers were 
more rigidly observed. The Guru toured through the 
country on various occasions preaching the mission of 
Guru Nanak. He constructed many gardens and 
established many public institutions. He obtained a 
lease from the Emperor and founded Hargobiridpur on 
17th Assu Sambat 1677 (Ocrober 1620 A. D). 

On seeing the prosperiry of the Guru, his cousin 
Mehrwan, the son of his paternal uncle, Prithi Chand, 
grew very jealous, and conspiring with Chandu Lai, 
complained to the Emperor Jahangir, that having abandon- 
ed the practice of his ancestors, the Guru had buckled 
on the sword, and organised a reii^ular army, and had 
begun to dispose judicial cases like the King’s law-courts. 
He also represented that these facts were injurious to 
the inerests of the State and prayed the Emperor to 
adopt naeasures to stop them. (Jhandu Lai reminded 
the Emperor of the imposition of the fine of Rs. 100,000 
on the deceased Guru Arjan and suggested its recovery 
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from his son. The Emperor deputefi two Sardars to 
fetch Gura Hargobind. 

On his part also the Guru was seeking an opportunity 
to have an interview with the Etn))eror, so that Chanda 
Lai might be chastised for his cruelty. On the arrival 
of the Sardars, he at once made necessary arrangements 
for his household and the Temple at Amritsar, and started 
on 3rd Jeth Sam bat 1673 (May 1616 A D,> to Dehli with 
100 horse and foot. When by convenient marches he 
reached Dehli. tlie Emperor received him with due marks 
of ’,i\)nour and respect and during the interview he was 
i .ouch pleast^d by what he saw. He granted Rs. 500 
' (V the langar and issued orders for the necessary supply 
of grain and fodder for horses. At the same time he 
gave him permission to attend the Court daily. On 
several occasions the Guru accompanied the E uperor to 
his snorts The Guru’s rising in the estimation of 
the Emperor grieved his father’s enemy, Chandu Lai, 
■who made several unsuccessful attempts t'j injure him. 
However on an occasion when the Emperor was attacked 
witli high fever for three successive days, the old snake, 
Chanilu Lai, found opportunity to bite. He bribed the 
royal astronomer to attempt the removal of the Guru from 
the royal presence. The astronomer told the Emperor 
that an evil star (Sarh S'tlti) had appeared which fore- 
boded evil to His Majesty for 7^ years, unless a pious 
faqir like the Guru, should repeat holy hymns for 40 
days in some suitable place in the south. Then Chanda 
Lai came in and pretended to praise the Guru much and 
suggested that the Fort of Gwalior was the most 
suitable and convenient locality for the purpose. 
The Emperor was deceived and a message 
was sent to the Guru accttrdingly. The latter did not 
think it proper to enter into a discussion at the time and 
carried out the royal wishes at once and left for Gwalior 
with 5 Sikhs. When he had been there for some days, 
Chandu Lai sought an opportunity to explain the pros- 
perous condition of the Guru and the advisability 
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of levying the fine of Rs. 100,000, and suggested that 
until the amount was paid in the Guru should be told 
to remain in the Fort as a State Prisoner. His Majesty 
agreed and orders were issued accordingly. Some months 
later, the news of the fact reached Amritsar and the Guru’s 
mother deputed Baba Budha to procure his release on 
payment of the fine. About 2,000 Sikhs accorapained 
him. They gathered round the fort and bowed before its 
walls in worship of the Saint undergoing persecution there. 
They asked for permission to pay the fine, hut the Guru 
forbade them on pain of curse and excommunication, 
and it was never paid in. 

The Guru was ever busy in contemplation and 
did not care about his imprisonment, but the Sik1i 
Nation was deeply concerned. At the time the famous 
faqir, Mian Mir, happened to visit Dehli, and obtained an 
interview with the Emperor. During the conversation 
the latter stated the troubled nature of his dreams, which 
the former attributed to the incarceration of the innocent 
Guru. At the same time he showed the Emperor how 
Chandu Lai had been cruel and hard upon the deceased 
Guru Arjan on account of a private grudge and how 
for that same reason he was bent upon doing mischief to 
the Guru. He added that for such acts, though 
the Subordinates were directly responsibh', the Rulers 
were also liable to >suffer. By these remarks the Em- 
peror was much affected and ordered the immediate 
release and return of the Guru to Dehli. On his arrival 
there precious presents were sent to him, and His Majesty 
apologised and sought forgiveness for his past treatment 
of the Guru. 

At the Emperor’s request the Guru halted for some 
time at Dehli. His Majesty found in him an excellent 
sportsman and a talented combatant. He accompanied 
the imperial camp during His Majesty’s tour of Raj[)utana 
and raised himself much in the estimation of the 
Emperor. His Majesty depxited him to subdue Raja 
Tara Chand of Nalagarh who had continued for a long 
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time in open rebellion and all efforts to subdue him had 
failed. He was vanquished and brought before the 
Emperor in Sambat 1675 (1618 A. D.) Owing to this, 
new honours were conferred upon the Guru, and he 
was made Honorary Commander of 7 Guns and 1000 
horse and foot. He was also invested with the powers 
of control over and of hearing appeals against the 
decisions of the authorities in the Panjab. His decisions 
in judicial cases were received and accepted by the 
parties with gratification and his tuition in spiritual 
knovvledge and moral courage r<‘ii.sed hi.? followers 
much higher in social and moral standing. His po- 
pularity as spiritual leader and temporal judge largely 
augmented his power and fame. He was termed by 
the people “ Sacha Padshah Sodhi Sultan” (True king, 
the Sodhi Sultan.) 

When the Guru was about to leave Dehli for home, 
he had a parting interview with the Emperor. The 
former was wearing a very beautiful and precious Simr?ia 
(a miniature rosary of 28 beads ) of pearls and Kapurs 
(a sort of gems) and His Majesty asked for one of those 
pearls to serve as a top- bead of his royal rosary as a 

token of the Guru's friendship. He placed it at His 

Majesty’s disposal with the remark that his father had 

a rosary of 108 pearls much superior to those, and 

that now it was in possession of his Diwan, Chandu Lai. 
These remarks reminded the Emperor of the story 
related by Mian Mir and he asked for its details, 
which were duly given. Then the Diwan was imme- 
diately sent for, and Guru Arjan’s rosary and seal 
W'hich were in his possession were demanded. The 
Diwan denied all knowledge thereof, on which his house 
was searched and both of these articles were found. 
On this his whole property was confiscated and Chanda 
Lai, being considered as the murderer of Guru Arjan, 
was handed over to Guru Hargobiad to be dealt with 
as he deemed .proper. 
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The Diwan was put iu charge of the dog-keeper and 
orders were issued that every Sikh should deal five blows 
with a shoe on his head every morning. Enduring that 
treatment he was brought to Amritsar in Magh Sambat 
1675 (1618 A. D). During the next month he accom- 
panied the Guru’s camp to Lahore where he was dragged 
through the streets with irons on his feet. He was so 
abused and taunted by the public and so oppressed by the 
sense of his own sins that life hung heavy upon him 
and eventually on 27th Phagan S. 1675 (March 1619 A. 
D.) one Gurditta Bharbhuuja (grain parcher) ended the 
Diwan’s miserable life by pouring hot sand upon bis 
head as he was passing by his shop. It was a very 
good moral for the public that one Avhom the tyrant 
had employed to supply hot and burning sands for 
paining the Guru, served similarly to execute and 
end the life of the tyrant. 

In 1677 S. (1620 A, D.) one Bhag Mai, a Sikh, 
was taking a fine Turkistani horse from Kabul 
for presentation to the Guru. It was seized at Lahore 
by the officers of the king and presented to Prince 
Shahab-ud-din (afterwards Shah Jahan), He was struck 
with its beauty and ordered its price to be paid and the 
horse to be sent to the royal stable, notwithstanding the 
vehement protests of the owner. The fact was reported 
to the Guru who said that it must eventually come to 
him. The horse became lame and was made over to 
Rustam Khan, the Chief Qazi of Lahore. He properly 
treated and cured it and then sold it to the Guru. At 
the time of which we are speaking the Guru was encamp- 
ing at Muzang in the vicinity of the town of Lahore and 
halted there for five months. The house of Qazi Rustam 
Khan was close by. He had one* ‘Kaulfin’ in his harem. 
She used to hear the hymns which were constantly 
chanted by bands of musicians in the pre- 

* There is u question aa to who the Kaulaa was and wa are still 
making inquires as to this. 
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Renee of the Guru. She admired them bnt the Qaa 
•was greatly offended to know that a Mussalman woman 
should have any liking for the hymns of infidels. He 
began to maltreat her and contemplated her murder but 
she contrived to escape and took protection with the Guru. 
She was treated by him very kindly, and was lodged in a 
separate building with necessary arrangments for her 
safety. Eventually the tank named Kaulsar was con- 
structed by the Guru in her memory as a true devotee. 
It is close to the grand and lacred reservoir at Amritsar 
just in front of Baba Atal. It took 7 years in its construc- 
tion and was completed in Sarabat 1684 (1627 A. D.; She 
died in Sawan S, 1686 (162^ A. D.) 

In Sambat 1682 (1G25 A. D. ) the Guru accom- 
panied the Emperor Jahangir to Kashmir via Choprar, 
Wazirabad and Mirpur. From Srinagar he went to Tibet 
and Ladakh. When His Majesty left Kashmir for Kabul, the 
Guru returned to Amritsar via Mu'zaffarabad, Abbotabad^ 
Hassati Abdal, Rawalpindi, Gujrat, Hafizabad, Talwapdi 
(Guru Nanak’.s birth place, where he founded the pre- 
sent Nfinknna sahib), Manak and other places. The famous 
Shah Daula and Jahangir faqirs met him at Gujrat. 

On his way back from Kabul the Emperor fell ill and 
died at Dhinibar on the morning of 28th October, 1627 
A. D. (S. 1681). fie was succeeded by Shah J.ahan, 
his .son. Duriiiii the lifetime of Jahangir, as could be 
expected, the power and authority of the Guru had 
engendered jealousy among the king’s officials. The 
faith of Guru Nanak was already di.sliked by the priestly 
classes on account of its all -equalising tenets. Ohandu 
Lai’s relations and Prithi Ch.and’s descendants were all 
lying iu wait for an opportune time to renew their 
complaints. Rustam Khan, Qazi, was seeking an op- 
portunity to claim the re.stoiation of Kauldn. Many 
attempts to injure the Guru failed during the lifetime 
of Jahangir, hut when the youug and inexperienced 
Emperor a-ceiuled the throne, the malicious attacks 
were renewed and many complaints poured iu. Although, 
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before his ascending the throne, Shah Jahan was a great 
friend of the Guru and held him in high respect and used 
to paj’ him visits during his stay at Lahore, yet on 
receipt of these multifarious complaints his views chang- 
ed. Immediately after he became Emperor, the selfish 
and jealous Muhammadan officials advised him to with- 
draw the powers with which his father had invested the 
Guru. The latter did not care 9 bit for it. 

The Guru in Sambat 1(584 (1627 A. D.l was invited 
by certain hill Rajas to visit their country, but he sent 
Raba Gnrditta, bis eldest son to Diin and Hindiir. The 
young prince founded Kiratpur on 13th Maghar Sambat 
1G84 (December 1627 A. D). 

At about the same time, the Guru was sporting near 
the village of Gumtdla, and Shah Jahan also chanced at 
the very juncture to be sporting in the vicinity of Kuhdia. 
A hawk belonging to the Emperor joined those belong- 
ing to the Guru, who proposed not to part with it. 
On this various past complaints were brought 
again to the notice of tlie Emperor and induced hi& 
Majesty to send an armed force with a view to seize the 
Guru and disperse his followers, (rulam Rnsul Khan 
was deputed from Lahore at the head ot 7,000 troops. 
The Guru encountered him with 1,000 men. On 17th 
Chet Sambat IGSo (March 162!) A. D.) a severe battle 
was fought at V'^adulo near Amritsar. The King’s army 
was signally defeated and returned to Lahore after sus- 
taining a heavy loss in killed and Avounded. Two leaders 
were killed and the commander was wounded in the 
engagment. An enornions quantity of stores and maga- 
zines fell into the hands of the victor, and this tvas the first 
battle in the annals ot tlie I’anjab Avhich was fought 
between the Muliainmadiins and the Sikhs. 

When the news of tliis discomfiture reached the Em- 
peror, he was inflamed and burned with anger. He 
immediately despatched Mukidas Khan, Naib Subadar, 
at the head of 13,000 men to fight the Guru, The Guru 
had anticipated this aud made necessary arrangements* 
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He htid by this time 4,000 combatants under his banner. 
He added h more to the number of guns in his possession 
by boring holes in wooden logs, which he mounted on the 
Lohgarh Fort. A pitched battle was fought on 11th 
B.iisak Sambat 1086 (April 1629 A. D). The issue was 
undecided when the full of night stopped operations. 
However during the night the Sikhs inflicted a heavy 
loss on the enemy. Next morning the king’s force was 
on the eve of breaking down when Mukhlas Khan very 
bravely stormed the fort. Then the town of Amritsar 
Was plundered. When the imperial army was busy with the 
spoils, the Guru, who was not present during the 
storming of the fort, was preparing for another encounter. 
He personally led the combat, both sides lost seriously in 
killed and wounded, and Mukhlas Khan was killed by the 
Guru himself. 'I'he imperial army suffered a disastrous 
defeat and returned to Lahore. In order to avoid further 
and immediate attack by the imperial force, the Guru 
went to Jhubal. He halted there for a few days and 
then left for Kartarpur via Tarn Tiiran, Khadur and 
Gondwal. 

When the news of the defeat reached the Emperor, 
he was extremely enraged and proposed to dt-spatch a 
large army again, but Wazir Khan, Governor of Lahore, 
dissuaded him, explaining how the Guru, who was a mere 
faqir, had roused the spirits of the people, and how he 
was fighting with wooden guns. He represented that 
nothing good would come if be were captured or con- 
quered and the proposal was thus, after due consideration, 
dropped. 

Owing to the somewhat prolonged absence of the 
Guru from Hargobindpur, one Bhagwana, a relation of the 
well-known Chandu Lai, had taken wrongful possession of 
it. When in 1686 (1629 A. D.) the Guru went there, 
Hliagwana refused to deliver its possession. He thought 
that since the Emperor was not on good terms with the Guru, 
he would be able to hold the village for ever. He there- 
fore resisted and fcugbt with the Guru, but was slain in 
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the encounter. Rcattan Oband, the son of the deceased, 
then hastened to Jiiliindhar and, after consulting with 
the relations of Chandu Lai and others, who were un- 
favourably disposed towards the Guru, induced the 
Governor of Jalandhar, Abdulla Khan, to seize the 
Guru as a fugitive, and present him before the Emperor, 
The Guru was stated to have only 200 men with him. 
Abdulla Khan then marched on Hargnbindpur at the head 
of 5,000 men. The Guru also made necessary preparations 
and a heavy battle was fought for three days. Both sides 
sustained serious losses, and the Muhammadan Comman- 
der with many high officers fell in the field. Victory 
remainetl with the Sikhs, and many trophies of war fell 
into their hands. 

When fate decided against the invader, Bhagwanajaid 
his case before the Viceroy of Lahore. A thorough and 
sifting inquiry was made into all his allegations and a 
detailed report was submitted to the emperor at Dehli. Cn 
perusal of this report all the suspicions which Shah 
Jahan had long entertained in regard to the Guru, were 
effaced from his mind, and thereafter he took no action on 
any complaint against the Guru. 

'I liings then went on smoothly for about tw’o years 
until fresh incidents necessitated the disturbance of the 
peace. In Sumbat 1689 11632 A. D.) a Sikh horse-dealer 
brought from Kabul two very fine horses for the Guru. 
The Governor of Lahore forcibly took them for the King 
and paid for them against the owner’s will. He protested 
against the bargain, but in vain, and intimated the fact to 
the Guru, who remarked that the Governor had no 
right to seize horses which were intended for the Guru. 
One Bidhi Chand volunteered to fetch them for the 
Guru. In a very curious way he took one animal 
from the fort of Lahore atui presented it to the Guru. 
At that time the river Ravi was flowing under the fort 
and the animal being made to swim thendn for some 
distance, no track was left by which it could be traced. 
Then the same Bidhi Chand appeared as tracker and 
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pretended to find out the stolen animal. After some 
preUtninariee he rode the second horse in day light and 
in presence of the king’s officers, jumped into the river 
just in the same way as he had done before, and then, 
giving them full particulars of himself and his destinarion, 
he challenged tliem to follow him. All were astonished at 
it and a detailed report was submitted to the Emperor. 
He flew into violent anger and deputed Mirza Kamir 
Beg Khan, a leader of the army, with 22,000 troops to 
capture the Guru. The latter entrenched himself on the 
hank of a pond at the village of Lalir, and a serious 
hatUe was fought on the 17th Poh, Sambat 1G90 (lO.'bl 
A.D.). It continued for several days and the loss, especial- 
ly of the King’s army, was enormous. It suffered ex- 
tremely from the difficulties of the march, and the want of 
provisions h.-id a disastrous effect upon it. It was signally 
defeated and leaving its comtaanders .slain on the battle- 
field, it fled to Lahore. The Guru duly respected the 
dead of the enemy. The Hindus were collected and burnt 
according to the Hindu custom, and the Mussalnians were 
duly buried. He took the wounded along with himself and 
adopted necessary measures to properly dress their 
wounds and feed them. When their wounds were cured, 
he sent them to the Emperor with necessary tiavelling 
expenses. On their arrival at the imperial court they 
greatly praised the valour, charity and liberally of the 
Guru. It is said that the lo.s.sof the imperial army in this 
battle amounted to about 16,000 men or 73 per cent, of 
the total. 

After that, the Guru toured through many villages 
preaching righteousness, and visited Uaja Tara Chand’s 
territory. Then he came b.ack to Amritsar in Sambat 1692 
(16.35 A. D.) For Some time there wus quiet until the 
disloyal Painda Khan induced the emperor to attack the 
Guru again. 

Painda Khan was a Pathan. He was employed by 
the Guru on Its. 5 per diem and was most liberally treat- 
ed. He had long been iu his service. Once many valuable 
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presents, which were brought for the Guru, were stolen 
by his son-in-law, Asman Khan. The Guru told him 
to restrain the young Pathan from committing such 
acts again, but Painda Khan, who was arrogant and orer- 
proud, took no notice of it. On the contrary he 
went on encouraging Asman Khan. Again a valuable 
hawk, which chanced to have flown to his house, was 
seized by him and misappropriated. Similarly he was 
g-uilty of many more misdemeanours and denied each 
and every offence. Many of the stolen articles were 
then recovered from his house and he was disgracefully 
dismissed from the service for misbehaviour. 

Painda Khan thought that it w^as he alone through 
whose prowess the Guru was ever victorious in the field 
of battle. He went to the Governor of Jalandhar for 
help, which was refused. Then he came to Lahore, and on 
various pretexts and false assurances, the Emperor fur- 
nished him with a powerful army, and in Baisakh Sambat 
1693 (1636 A.D.) he marched upon the Guru who, at the 
time, had about 3,0C0 men. There was desperate fight- 
ing at Amritsar for three days, ending with a miserable 
and complete defeat of the imperial array. The Guru 
exhibited many feats of bravery and killed many of the 
enemy with his own hands. Painda Khan directed his 
attack upon the person of the Guru and thrice endeavour- 
ed to injure him with his sword, but it was dexterously 
warded off. He then dismounted from his horse and the 
Guru, desiring to try a duel with him, followed hia 
example and immediately alighted from his horse and 
challenged him to shield himself against his blow. The 
very first blow served him a fatal stroke, and he lay 
strewn on the earth. 

Then the. Guru told him “0 Painda Khan, repeat thy 
Kalmah.’* He replied “Thy sword serves me as Kalmab, 
0 Lord”. The Guru had great pity on him and sat 
by him. The hot rays of the sun fell upon his face, 
and the Guru protected him with his shield until he 
breathed his last. 
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When the Guru was shaclin?; Palnda’s face, Asraan 
Khan, the root of all the mischief, rushed towards the 
Guru. Before he reached him, he saw the Guru’s son 
and shot an arrow at him, but it missed him. The 
Guru’s son replied to him with an arrow which pierced 
through his forehead and he fell dead. 

The Guru and his son had some little conversation 
when the battle was raging at its height and prayed 
God to bless the souls of Painda and Asman Khan 
whom they had just despatched. After this the Guru 
killed many more with his own bands and the 
majority of the Commanders tasted their death at his 
hands. The fight ended with the defeat of the 
imperial army. 

While the fight was going on, a brave soldier 
rushed on the Guru with drawn sword. The Guru 
warded off the blow and returned him a fatal stroke 
exclaiming “You have not the knack of using the sword; 
this is the way to wield it”. 

The loss of the enemy in dead was estimated at 
5,000 men, and that of the Sikhs at 700. 

Soon after gaining this victory, the Guru started 
towards Kiratpur. As soon as the Guru left Amritsar, 
the scattered array of the enemy rallied again and 
after sacking Kartarpur followed him. A severe battle 
wa.s again fought at Phagwtira in Jeth Sambat 1603 
(163G A. D.) and the Imperial force was routed in 
disaster. Then the Guru continued his march to 
Kiratpur. 

One Almast, an Udasi faqir, who was in charge of 
Nanak Matta in the di.strict of Naini Tal, complained that 
Jogis h.ad expelled him from the shrine and burnt down 
the I’ipal tree under which the Guru Nanak bad carried 
ou his religious discourse-s with the followers of Gorakh 
Nath. Therefore in Katak S. 1693 (1636 A. D. ) the 
Guru started for that place via Najibabad, Nagina, 
Munidabad, Chandosi, Bareli, and Pili Bhit. Almast was 
restored to the possession of the shrine and the Pipal 
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tree was resuscitated by sprinkling water mixed with 
■ satFron, and the leaves of the tree have, since then, 
peculiar marks on them. After that the Guru returned 
to Kiratpur through Aligarh, Bulandshahr, Dehli and 
Karnal. 

Raja Tara Chand of Hindur had some boundary 
dispute with the Nawab of Ropar upon which a fight 
ensued in Phagan S. 1698 (1642 A. D.). The Guru 
joined the Raja, and the Nawab was completely defeated. 

During the following month the Guru started for 
Kuarkshetar with an escort of 1,000 sowars. When 
he came to Baman Majra the Pathans of Ropar, 
Sangholi.BahlolpurandKiri surrounded him with enormous 
troops. The Guru defended his position very valiantly 
and admirably until reinforcements were received from 
Kiratpur when the Pathans were dispersed. , 

Nothing of importance took place during the next 
two year®. The Guru spent his last days at Kiratpur 
and breathed his last thereon Chet Suddi 5th S. 1701 
(March 1645 A. D.) after nominating his grandson 
Har Rai, as Guru. He died at the age of 48 years, 

9 months and 4 daj's and reigned as Guru 37 years, 

10 months, and 1 day. 

The Sikhs had great love and respect for him 
and were ever ready to rally round his banner, ou 
the approach of danger, at the shortest notice. Hi.s 
death was considered a national calamity and the 
author of the Dabistan Mazahib, give.s as an eye-witness, 
a very pathetic account of his deatli and ut the 
cremation of his body. Many of the Sikhs volunteered 
to burn themselves on his funeral pile. Two of his 
followers, notwith, standing remonstrances, actually jumped 
into the burning pyre and expired at the feet of the 
Guru. Many more including the Raja Ram Partab Singh 
of Jaisalmer, were ready to follow their example but 
were stricly forbidden by the young Guru liar Rai, 
Such was the estimation in which the deceased Guru 
Was held by the Sikhs, and it appears to be an 
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unprecedented and unparalleled instance in the religious 
world. He was respected by Hindus and Muhammadans 
alike. Between Hargobindjjur and Amritsar he had 
constructed, at convenient stages, Masjids and dairaa 
for Muhammadan travellers who were also fed there 
at the expense of the Ciuru. 

CHAPTER XI. 

Guru Bar Rai, 

Guru Hargobind had three wives of whom he had 
five sons. (1) Baba Gurditta born S. 1670 (1613 A. D.), 

(2) Ani Rai born 26th Magh, S. 1672 (1616 A. D.), 

(3) Suraj Mai, born llth Har S. 1672 (1615 A. D.) 

(4) Atal Rai, born 22nd Katak S. 1676 (1619 A. D.) 
and (5) Tvg Bahadur born on the fifth day of the dark 
half of the month of Baisdkh, Sambat 1679 (A. D. 1621). 
The traditional account of the death of Baba Gurditta 
and Atal Rai is very curious and interesting. In S. 1695 
(1638 A. D.J Baba Gurditta restored to life a cow 
which had been accidently killed by a Sikh. When Guru 
Hargobind heard of it he was very angry and told 
him that he had been unable to contain his spiritual 
power and might within himself, and indicated that his 
behaviour proved that either the son or the father 
must live and that both of them could not live at the 
same time. Thereon the son encom 2 )a 8 sd his lather 
and went straight to the tomb of one Budhan Shah, 
a Muhammadan faqir. Close to that tomb he spread 
a bedding of grass, lay down and g.ave up his soul. 
The lather was rather glad to hear of it and his funeral 
obsequies were duly performed and a tomb erected on the 
very spot where he died in the vicinity of Kiratpur. 

As regards Atal K.ai it is stated that one day when 
he was about 9 years old, he was playing with boys 
of about the same age. He w<m the game but owing 
to its getting late, in the evening he said that he 
would play the next morning. The next morning, the 
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playmate, who had lost the game, waa bitten by a 
snake and died. When Atal Rai went to his house to 
call him to come out and play, he feund his parent® 

lamenting for him. Atal Rai kicked and called him out as 

if he were pretending to sleep in order to evade his 
turn. The boy at once arose and began to play. 
When he came to know of this, the Guru was very 

angry and when Atal Rai came to him, he said “Thy 

act shows as if thou art an equal with and antagonist 
to the Lord. Thou art vying with and disobeying Him. 
He causes one to die and thou reanimatest the dead. 
To work miracles in this way is strictly prohibited 
and thy conduct in this respect is reprehensible.” When 
thus reprimanded, Baba Atal Rai very submissively and 
meekly went out and lying down on the ground, spread 
his sheet over himself and breathed his last.* His tomb 
was erected on the spot at Amritsar. It is close to the 
holy reservoir on the bank of Kaulsar. It is the highest 
building in the town. At the time when Baba Atal Rai 
died the locality was a dense jungle. 

Har Kai the son of Baba Gurditta (who, as stated 
-above, predeceased his father) succeeded Guru Hargo- 
bind. He was born on 13th M.agh h. 1686 (1630 A. D.) 
at Kiratpur. He was a quiet and contented man and 
affable in his habits. He entirely absorbed himself in 
divine worship, and having no inclination for warfare, 
preferred a yieaccful and retired life. 

We give tiie following example of the belief and 
teachings of the Sikh Gurus up to the time with which 
we are dealing. An ambassador from Turkey, while on hi® 
way home from Delili visited the Guru at Amritsar, and 
asked which of the Prophets and the Avatars (incarna- 


*The miracles rePorred to may not be believed by tbnse rrbo have no faith 
in such happpninirs.Bnt rve bavn ffiven the account of them coming down 
to US l)otli by oral and written tradition, end in regard tn the feasibility of 
niiraelea or supernatural power, tho reader is reterred to Chapter XXIV, 
Part II, 
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tions of the Deity) was competent to redeem and save from 
hell. The Guru said that only an individual’s own 
acts could do so and that the Prophets and incarnations 
were liable to reap the fruit of their own doings like 
others. The ambassador was very pleased with the 
answer. 

In Katak S. 1707 (1650 A. D.) Dara Shikoh, the 
eldest son of the Emperor, Shah Jahan, paid a visit at 
Kiratpur and offered Jagir and several precious presents 
but the Guru politely refused to accept the Jagir. 

Guru Har Rai travelled in different parts of the 
country. In 1710 S. he went to Malwa and halted for 
pome time at Dowali in the Parganah of Bathinda. 
The ancestors of the Phuls, a sub-division of Jats, 
resided there as tenants-at-will and the landlords would 
not even allow them to sink a well. One day Chaudhri 
Kala brought his nephews, Phul and Sandhi, whose 
father was, during the time of Guru Hargobind, killed 
in a battle. Phiil, who was then 5 years old, struck 
with his hands, at the instance of his uncle, his own 
naked belly like a drum in front of the Guru. When 
asked why he did so, Kala explained that he was hungry 
and wanted some thing to eat. The Guru replied that 
his descendants would lord over the country between Satluj 
and Jarana. This prediction was fulfilled shortly after- 
wards, and the Rajas of Patiala, Jind and Nabha are de- 
scended from that very Pluii. Having obtained the 
above reply and returned home, Chaudhri Kala related 
the whole story to Ids wife. She rebuked him because it 
would not benefit him or his own progeny, and re- 
marked that if J’hul’s descendants became rulers of the 
country, it would be better to be lorded over by a 
Muhammadan than their own shanks (agnates). She 
advised him to get some blessings in his own favour. 
He therefore appeared again before the Guru, with his 
own sons. The Guru said that the lot of Phiil’s des- 
cendants was unalterable whereas Chaudhri’s descendants 
would enjoy free grants of land. Kala’s descendants 
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are now Jagirdars and are called Laud gkarie 
Sardars. 

Grurn Har Rai had, as already slated, no taste for 
war, and as soon as he assumed the Guruship, he dis- 
charged all the troops which vrere maintained by his 
grandfather, except 2,200 men, who were either for- 
eigners or refugees from the Muhammadan oppression, 
whom it was considered not advisable to disband. Never- 
theless the military spirit of the Sikhs which was foster- 
red during the time of Guru Hargobind did not abate 
but continued to flourish. Guru Har Kai took particular 
precautions to avoid any intermeddling with politics, 
but circumstances were not wanting under which the 
Sikhs were compelled to exert their pcnver aud energy 
for their own defence. In S- 1713 (165G A. D.) when 
from his tour of Malwa and Doaba the Guru was 
coming back to Gondwal, Muhammad Yarbeg Khan (son 
of Mukhlas Khan who was killed hy Guru Hargobind in 
battle) who chanced to be on the way with 1,000 men, 
attacked unawares the baggage and the ladies who 
were following the Guru at some distance. The Guru 
knew nothing of this attack, but the little escort de- 
fended themselves admirably and drove the enemy 
away with considerable loss. Bhai (farra, whose de- 
scendants now rule the Kaithal State, was the most 
pr imineiit, and was rewarded by the Guru for his courage 
and bravery. The Raja of Kahlur became troublesome 
and was reduced by the Sikhs to submis.sion. 

The Emperor, Shah Jahan, like hi.s ancestors, Akhur 
and Jahangir, lay under the curse of rebellious sons. 
He suffered from the intrigues and rebellions of his 
^family. When in S. 1714 (August 1657 A. D.) he was 
seized with a severe sudden illness, his sons began to 
quarrel for the throne. In June 1658 A. D. Dava 
Shikoh, the eldest son, was totally defeated at Charnbal 
and compelled to fly to Dehli with a handful of followers. 
The governor of that place closed the fortress against 
him and he was obliged to march rapidly on Lahore. 
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Aurangxab sent troops in pursuit of him and they had 
reached close to him, when he came to the Guru at 
Gondwal, and implored him to take measures to delay 
the crossing of the river Bias hy the pursuers, so that 
he might gain time to elude the pursuit. The Prinoo 
had always maintained a close alliance with the Gurus, 
and through the effectual a‘>sistance of the Guru with 
his small contingent of 2,200 men and three guns, the 
enemy was kept at bay and obliged to retyirn towards 
Dehli. 

After a treacherous conflict with his brothers, 
Aurangzeb deposed his father, making him a State prisoner 
in the fort of A'^ra, and proclaimed himself king- in S. 
1715 (June 1658 A. D.). He cleared the field by dis- 
posing of his rivals by death or dungeon, and Dura Shikoh 
also being betrayed into his hands by the Chief of Jun, 
was, by a mock tribunal, pronounced to be an apostate 
and doomed to suffer death. After the establishment of 
his rule and the strengthening of his hands, the hypocrite 
Aurangzeb einliaiked upon his grand but wicked 
enrerprise of religious crusade against the Hindus. In 
connection with that crusade his Majesty summoned Guru 
Har Hai to Dehli on a certain pretext, but, the Guru 
foreset'iijg his intentions submitted on 7th Baisakh S. 3 717 
(1660 A. D. ) a mild petition to him, representing 
that he was a mere f iqir and that he had no business at 
the imperial court an<l hoped thnt his presence would be 
excused. Ram Rai, the eldest son of the Guru, took 
this letter to liis Majesty. Aiiringzeb was satisfied on 
the receipt of tliat lette", and was highly pleased with 
tlie conversation he had with Kara Rai whom he kept at . 
Ids Court for a long perioil and treated with marked 
distinction, granting Rs. 500 daily for his langar' 
(public kitchen). Ram Rai had strict injunctions from 
his father to be true to his faith and never to swerve 
from it whatever the circumstances might be. His, 
Majesty used to hear much from him about the Sikh 
religion and highly revered the Holy Granth. He 
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1738 A. D. and took possession of Lahore, which h« 
left for Dehli in Poh 1795 Sarabat (29th December 
liSb A. D.) He proceeded towards Delhi, nnd defeating 
the Emperor at Karnal in February 1739 A. D. he 
entered Dehli in March and subjected it to general 
massacre and plunder for some days. After a halt there 
for 58 days he returned to Kabul which he reached on 
20th November 1739. His invasion had caused a general 
commotion and the province was thrown into great 
confusion. As soon as he crossed the Indus in Novenaber 
he commanded his army to ravage and devastate the 
country, using freely both fire and sword everywhere. The 
consternation and desolation thus caused soon spread 
ever the whole of the Panjab, nay the whole of India. 
The whole country became terror-stricken and the 
brutalities committed by him became the table talk of 
all circles. 

The inhabitants of the Panjab were conveying 
their property to the hills for concealment and protection. 
Finding this unrest, the Singhs availed themselves of 
it. They came out of their distant and hidden abodes 
and began to infest the country, wreaking their venge- 
ance upon those who had in any way directly or in- 
directly, helped in their own or their relations’ persecution 
or destruction. No Muhammadan village on their way 
escaped devastation. Muharainadans wH;re plundered and 
put to the sword. They openly visited the holy tank 
at Anititsar and held councils there. Their numbers 
daily increased. In addition to those returning from 
the hills, numerous others joined their standard for the 
Bake of rg,pine and plunder. Singh horsemen were seen 
riding at full gallop towards the sacred shrine at Amrit- 
sar, the pilgrimage to which had been forbidden themdur- 
ing several years past, and they used to perform it in secret 
or in disguise. They enjoyed such impunity that it much 
troubled Nawab Zakaria Khan, alias Khan P>ahadur, the 
Governor of Lahore. He was now in great perplexity, 
and sent a mesiags to Nawab Kapur Siugh for help aud 
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to make a common enemy of a foreign invader, Nadir 
Shah, but the reply "was not favourable to him. 

When on bis return from Dehli, Nadir Shah passed 
through the Panjab, the Singhs in small parties molest- 
ed his army very much. A great deal of the spoil he was 
taking from Dehli, was plundered by the Singhs between 
Kurakchhetra and the Indus. The rear of his army, 
which was laden with booty, was greatly injured and 
despoiled He despatched several detachments after 
the Singhs with no success. He was very much annoy- 
ed and on arrival at Lahore was displeased with the 
Governor, and angrily asked him what sort of people the 
Singhs were, and enquired about their country, residence 
and strongholds in order to destroy them. The Giover- 
nor’s reply was that their home was the jungle, their 
dwelling h®use, the back of their horses and then giving 
prominent points of their religion, their manners and 
inodes of living he explained what measures had been 
adopted to annihilate the sect. Nadir Shah wondered 
at it, and is said to have remarked, that if the details given 
were true, the Singhs were invincible and ineradicable 
and were sure to gain ascendancy in the country. 

When Nadir Shah had gone away, the Governor 
of Lahore asked the Singhs for one-half of what they 
bad plundered from the spoils of Nadir Shah, The 
reply of the stern Singhs was that he wanted to get a 
piece of meat out of the jaws of a lion, which was im- 
possible. Thereupon their persecution commenced again 
and thousands were mercilessly slained, A proclamation 
W'as issued for a general massacre of all the Singhs, 
wherever they conid be found. The persecution and 
extermination were violently carried on. It was at the 
same time that one Lhai Taru Singh, a zamindar of 
Pula in the Parganah of Amritsar, obtained the crown 
of martyrdom. He was oflcred his life on condition of 
renouncing his faith and embracing Islam, He declined, 
and the hairs of his scalp were scratched out by a 
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cobbler’s KUddle (ranhi) and he breathed his last on 
23rd Assu Sam bat 1803 (October 1746 A. D ). 

There are many more similar instances of oppression 
and we abstain from entering into their details because 
they would lengthen our work. 

Nadir Shah was, on 8th June 1747, assassinated at 
Fatahabad, in Persia. Ahmad Shah Abdali was crowned 
king of Kandhar in 1747 A. D. He had changed the 
name of his tribe from Abdali to Durrani, by which name 
it has ever since been known. Having reduced Kabul and 
Peshawar in 1747 A. D. he rapidly crossed the Indus and 
laid the Panjab under contribution the same year. The 
Durrani then advanced to Dehli in March 1748 A. D, and 
gave battle to the Imperial army which had advanced 
to encounter him near Sarhind. He made use there of Indian 
rockets which he had carried from the arsenal at Lahore. 
The Afgans were ignorant of their use and worked them 
in such a way that they caused the greatest injury 
among their own people. During the confusion the im- 
perial troops dashed to the attack and routed the invaders 
disastrously, who hurried back and recrossed the Indus in 
confusion and dismay. 

During this turmoil the Singhs swarmed into the 
Panjab and liarassed the Durrani’s rear. They renewed 
their campaign of vengeance throughout the province 
against both the Hindus and Muhammadans who had 
recently acted as informers or abettors in* the capture and 
slaughter of their relations. 

On the Baisakhi fair in 1748 (A. D.) Sambat 1805, 
some parties of Sikhs visited the shrine called Rori 
Sahib at Eranabad in the Gujranwala District. Jaspad 
Rai, Khatri, resident of that place and brother of Diwan 
Lakhpat Rai, the prime minister of the Governor 
of Lahore, had lately been acting very cruelly against 
the Singhs. When he heard of their arrival at the 
shrine, he menaced the Singhs and fell upon them with 
his men. He was killed in the contest, and the town, 
aspecially his house, was ransacked by the Singhs. 
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When the news of this reached Lahore, Lakhpat Rai vowed 
to exterminate the Sinj^hs, declaring that a Khatri 
was their founder, and a Khatri would also become their 
extinguisher. The Viceroy sent a large force against 
them under Lakhpat Rai, He in the first instance, 
traced out and despatched all the Singhs to a man in the 
town of Lahore, At the same time he proclaimed that 
all writings, bearing on the Sikh religion, should be dis- 
covered and destroyed. The sacred reservior at Amritsar 
was tilled up with earth. A proclamation for a general 
massacre of the whole race and sect of Singhs was issued, 
Death was ” says Sayad Muhammad Latif, “to be the 
punishment of all persons who invoked the name of 
Guru Govind and a reward was offered for the heads of 
Sikhs. Thousands were put to death daily and their 
heads brought before the Subadar of Lahore for the re- 
ward.” To the imperial force he added contributions 
from the Jagirdars, Zarnindars and other leading mem- 
bers of all classes and professions. Thus the whole 
rray numbered several lakhs, whereas the whole strength 
if the Singhs formed an infinitesimal part of such a 
number, Tliere were at the time about 15,000 Singhs in 
the Chhainbh (lake) of Kahnuwfin which contained a 
vast and dense jungle. Lakhpat Rai invested and blockad- 
ed them, cutting olf all tlieir communication with the 
country abroad. The blockade continued for three 
months and the Singhs had no provisions but the , wild 
vegetation and wild animals. They inflicted a heavy 
loss on the beseigers by their daring night attacks, but 
when their ammunition and other war materials w’ere ex- 
hausted, they after a council of war, rushed upon the 
enemy with swords drawn and cut through the enemy 
towards the hills. On arriving at Pathankot, they found 
that the hill -passes were all blocked by the Hill Rajas 
under orders of the Governor of Lahore, so that the 
Singhs might not be able to enter the hills. They found 
themselves in great diflSculty. They had had no food for 
many days, thirst was overpowering them, and the heat of a 
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June day was scorching them. Their front and a flank 
were occupied by the hill rajas. The other flank was 
occupied by the river Bias, which was in flood, and their 
rear was pressed heavily by the enemy. Some Singhs 
thrust their horses into the river, but failed to cross it. 
Thereon Nawab Kapur Singh and Sardar Jassa Singh 
encouraged them to try a hand to hand fight. The whole 
array of the Singhs rushed with such vehemence and 
velocity that the enemy fell into confusion and thousands 
were butchered. Harbhaj Rai, nephew of Lakhpat Rai, 
Nahar Khan, Karra liakhsh and many other faujdars and 
men of note and repute fell to the sword. The Singhs 
encamped at a place about 10 miles from the scene of 
blood shed which was termed “(Ihhota Ghallu Ghara/’ 

The enemy had severely sutFere.l from fatigue, and 
the loss sustained in killed and wounded was telling very 
hard upon them. At the same time they knew full well 
how the Singhs had suffered and considered them to have 
fled away, never to be seen again. However at about mid- 
night they were surprised, and before they could prepare 
to encounter, the sword of the Singhs had despatched and 
sucked the blood of many thousands of the enemy and 
then, with a large quantity of stores of war and horses, 
the victors eluded all pursuit and directed their course 
towards Malwa. 

It will be interesting for our readers to note here, 
that subsequently this very Lakhpat Rai became Gover- 
nor of Lahore, but was ultimately imprisoned and handed 
over to the Singhs to be chastised as they thought fit. 

After the end of Lakhpat Rai’s campaign, the 
Singhs recovered from the effects of the war, and 
their wounds healed in about four months. They 
again became troublesome in. the Panjab and increased 
much in their numbers. They built a fort in the vicinity 
of Amritsar, called Ramgarh. It was fully stored with 
provisions and war materials. The confederacies of the 
Singhs at the time were seen roving and ravaging the 
country in all directions and devastating even the suburb* 
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of Lahore. Mir Mannu, who was fJien Govwnor 
of Lahore, stationed detachments of troops in difterent 
parts of the country for chastising the Singhs. The Hill 
Kajas got strict orders to seize and send the Singhs in 
irons to Lahore. “ These orders were obeyed," says 
Muhammad Latif, “and hundreds of Sikhs were brought 
daily to Lahore and butchered at Nakhas or Shahid- 
ganj, outside the Dehli Gate in sight of multitudes of 
spectators. The young Mannu became an irreconcilable 
foe of the Sikhs, and was determined to extirpate the 
nation." He sent a strong force to storm Raragaph. 
The seige was continued for about two months, and before 
the fort could be reduced Ahmad Shah visited the 
I’anjab again and his invasion became a matter of all- 
absorbing interest. Therefore Mir Mannu concluded peace 
with the Singhs. 

The Durrani King of Kabul now returned at the 
head of a considerable army and began to ravage and 
devastate the coutitry. The Governor of Lahore repeated- 
ly asked the distracted Court at Dehli for reinforcements, 
with no success. He found himself unable to encounter 
the invader and prudently arranged for terms of peace, 
upon which the Durrani Shah went back to Kandhar. 

The Emperor praised Mir Mannu for his success in 
averting the storm, but it raised a great many enemies 
against him in the Court at Dehli. The courtiers con- 
trived to throw him into disfavour and appointed one 
Shah Nawaz Khan as Governor of Multan. Mir Mannu 
keenly felt this disgrace and despatched his Diwan 
(prime minister) Kauri Mai to oust him from Multan. 
Kaufi Mai courted the help of the Singhs and attacked 
Multan and after a seige of ? months succeeded in occupying 
it. In recognition of this service the Viceroy of Lahore, 
Mir Mannu, conferred on Kauri Mai the title of Raja, and 
ihade him Governor of Multan. Kauri Mai gratefully 
acknowledged the services of the Singhs and paid them 
Es. 11,000 for cleaning the sacred tank at Amritsar which 
had been filled up under the orders of Lakbpat Rai. The 
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tank was cleared and filled with well-water. At the same 
time Mir Mannu, on the recoramendalHon of Kaufa Mai, re- 
leased the two Pargacahs of Chuhiji and Jhabal in favour 
of the Singhs. 

When Mir Mannu found his power increased, he 
baffled the authority of the Dehli Emperor and withdrew 
from the allegiance of the Abdali. Therefore the king 
of Kabul marched upon the Panjab and Mir Mannu 
after boldly defending himself for a long time, submitted 
in April 1753, and was reinstated as his viceroy of the 
Panjab. 

The war, which had been going on with stranger* 
in the heart of the province for about two years, had 
necessarily weakened the administration, and the Singhs 
extended their depredations in all directions and ravag- 
ed the country a great deal. For sometime they con- 
fined their incursions within certain bounds at the 
request of Kaura Mai, but since he died they had resum- 
ed their old raiding propensities. Mir Mannu was 
annoyed, and he was excited by the enemies of the Singhs, 
to persecute them. The army he sent against them was 
completely routeil. Thereupon he marched upon them in 
person. Thousands were mercilessly put to the sword 
without regard to age or sex. That campaign of an- 
nihilation came to an end with the death of Mir Mannu 
through a fall from his horse in 1755 A. D. and his 
army was routed by the Singhs. 

On his death, his widow Murad Regum, proclaimf d 
her son of about 3 years old as Viceroy under her own 
guardianship. The Emperor of Delhi and the king of 
Kabul ratified her action. Shortly after the child died 
of smallpox, and she proclaimed herself as viceroy of the 
Panjab. The Courts of Dehli and Kabul confirmed her as 
such. Later on she was treacherously seized and carried 
to Dehli as a state prisoner, and no sooner did Abdali 
hear of it than he came to the Panjab in Sambat 1813 
(1756 A. D.) On his arrival Adina Beg, who was placed 
by the Dehli Court in charge of the province, fled and 
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sought protection under the Hill Rajss. The Abdali 
halted at Lahore for about a month in order to chastise 
the Singhs, but without doing anything in that respect 
he hastened towards Dehti, which city he entered without 
opposition. He halted there for about two months and 
then taking as much as he could extract from that town, 
he plundered Balabgarh, Mathra and Agra. After com- 
mitting a great many atrocities he returned to Kandhar 
in 1757 A.D. The Panjab and Sindh were annexed to 
Kabul and Prince Taimur Shah, the son of Abdali, was 
appointed Vicegerent. 

While on his way back to Lahore from Dehli, the 
Singhs plundered the baggage of the king of Kabul 
and molested him much. He was much exasperated, 
and threatened to punish them, but as his presence in 
Turkistan was urgently needed, he ordered the Prince to 
chastise them. 

Adina P>e,g Khan, who had, on arrival of the Abdali 
at Lahore, fled towards the hills, now appeared on the 
scene, and e^tabli'hing himself in the Jalandhar Doab, 
began to enlist Singhs in his service. Taimur Shah had, 
to some extent, succeeded in dispersing the armed bands 
of the Singhs, but now they began to gather in 
multitudes. Taimur Shah, finding that Adina Beg was 
withdrawing from his allegiance, gent a strong force 
to oust him from the Jalandhar Doab. He collected his 
Singh toops and encountered the Lahore array. The 
latter were signally defeated and returned to Lahore. 

Shortly after, a large army was again sent to subdue 
Adina Beg, but hearing of it he fled to the hills. Then the 
young prince directed his attention towards the Singhs. 
Their fort, Ramgarh, at Amritsar, was stormed and razed 
to the ground. The holy reservoir there was filled up, 
and places of worship were defiled. \Vhen the Khalsa 
wandering in the country heard of these outrages, they 
hastened to their central place and furiously ravaged the 
whole country round Lahore. The Pathano came out 
agaiast them, and sacceeded in dispersing them in the 
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first instance, but afterwards they were worsted in a great 
many engagements. “In a desparate engagement*' 
says Muhammad Latif, “which took place between the 
Patbans and the Sikhs, the latter fired a volley, every 
bullet of which took effect. A great number of Pathans 
fell, and the rest fled. The Sikhs kept up the fire with 
great vigour.” The Pathans had an incredibly high 
mortality and were completely routed. This was the 
first decisive victory on record achieved by the Singhs 
over the Pathans. 

There were many more battles and skirmishes bet- 
ween the authorities and Singhs, but for want of space 
we notice only one. Considering Kartarpur as a sacred 
place of the Singhs, Nasir Ali Xhan, Faujdar attacked 
it with a large army. Sodhi Badbhag Singh, the chief 
of that place, being unable to resist fled towards the hills. 
The Muhammadans then committed atrocious excesses 
m)on the Hindus who were compelled to embrace Islam. 
The holy places of the Singhs were defiled with ihe blood 
of kine. When the Singhs heard of it, they inflicted a 
signal defeat upon Nasir Ali Khan and retaliated upon 
the Muhammadans with great vigour. Mosques were 
levelled to the ground or contaminated with the blood of 
swine, and Pathan Mugal and Sayad women were 
initiated with the khanda pahaul and taken in marriage 
by the Singhs. 

In Chet Sambat 1813 (March 1757 A.D.) Adina 
Beg recovered possession of the Jalandhar Doab with 
the help of the Singhs. In remuneration of those services 
he paid them lis. 20,000 with Ks. 5,000 for Karah Part^had 
(sweetmeat). Besides he gave them ample ammunition. 
It was at the same time that Sodhi Badbhag Singh, 
was restored to his estate at Kartarpur with a Jagir 
granted by Adina Beg. 

The Singhs had at this time practically taken 
possession of Lahore after a bard fight, and Adina Beg 
apparently suspected their faith and invited the Marhattas 
to take possession of the P|injab on certain conditions. They 
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beseiged Sarhind which was occupied by the Durrani 
General Abdul Samad Khan. The Marhattaa were 
joined by the Singhs in the service of Adina Beg and 
others whom the desire ofplunder attracted thither. They 
showed great gallantry and it was they who in the first 
instance, at a great personal sacrifice, jumped over the 
walls of the fort, and putting the garrison to the sword 
opened the gate for the entry of the Marhattas. The 
town was subjected by the Singhs to general pillage. 
The Marhattas became jealous of the Singhs and claimed 
the whole spoil ns their own. Before any quarrel took 
place, the Singhs made off with their prize and the Mar- 
hattas, having witnessed their gallantry, did not like to 
challenge their action. 

After the fall of Sarhind the Marhattas easily 
became masters of the whole Panjab and the Durranis 
retired across the Indus, leaving their property and 
treasures in the hands of the invaders. Adina Beg was 
installed in the office of the Viceroy of the Panjab, but 
he died at the end of 1758 A.I). During bis time he went 
on amusing tho Singhs and they were kept in check. 
On his death they renewed their depredations and began 
to overrun the country and subjected the Muhammadans 
to the greatest hardships and severities. 

Early in 1759 A. D. they gained a complete and 
decisive victory over Bishambar Mai, the minister of Adina 
Beg, at Urmal Tanda as he had threatened them with 
extermination and had also taken and sent some Singhs 
as prisoners to Lahore. The minister was killed and the 
Singh.*!, for the first time, took possession and became 
independent masters of tracts called Majha and Doaba. 
The Khalsa had by this time been separated into different 
misls or confederacies and the dominions now conquered 
were divided among the various Chiefs as follows : — 

Th€ Ramgarhias took the Parganahs bordering on 
fhe Biai, namely, Hargobindpur, Batala and 
Mukerian. * 
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The Ghaniat were allotted the Parganaht) of Ajnala, 
Sohian, Nag, Gurdaspar, Debra Baba Nanak, 
Kalanaur, Pathankot and Sujanpur. 

The Bhangis were given the Parganths of Amritsar, 
Tarh Taran, Gujrar, Wazirabad, Sialkot and 
Chiniot. 

Sardar Jassa Singh Ahluwalia got the Parganahs 
of Nur Mahl, Talvandi, Phagwara, Kane Dhillon, 
and Hariana. 

The Nakai Sardars got the Parganahs of Chunian, 
Bahrwal, Khem Karn, Khudiau, &c. 

The Singhpurias had to their share the Parganahs, 
of Jalandhar, Haibatpur, Patti &c. 

The Dalleioalias were given possession of the 
Parganahs of Nakodar, Talban, Budala, Rahon, 
Phillaur, &c. 

The Karoris becanoe masters of the Parganahs of 
Nawan Shahr, Rurka, Bassian, Pindorian, Hushiar- 
pur, Bhunga, Katbgarh. 

The Sukkarchakias mastered the Parganahs of 
Gujranwala, Kunjah, &c. 

When the news of the successes of the Singhs and of 
the Marhattas as well as of the expulsion of the Prince 
and his general from the Panjab reached him, Ahmad 
Shah Abdali, at the head of a large army, marched to- 
wards the Panjab and crossed the Indus in the winter of 
1759 A. D. The Marhattas evacuated the Panjab with 
serious loss and fell back upon Dehli. Abdali entered 
Lahore in September 1759 A. D. On his arrival, the 
Singhs retired to the hills or otoer places of security with- 
out encountering him. Abdali proceeded towards Dehli. 
The Marhattas collected a large array at Panipat and, 
on 7th January IZtJl, sustained a severe discomfiture in 
which the destruction of their power was so complete that 
they never recovered from its effects. 

After this decisive victory over the Marhattas, 
Ahmad Shah returned to^the Panj ib. On his march 
he was greatly troubled by the Singhs attacking his 
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boggfige. He had brought about 22,000 mptives, Hindu 
a^es and females. When they were crossing the Biasa 
river, Sardar Jassa Singh, Ahluwalia, with some other 
Sardars fell upon them, routed their guards, and releasing 
the oapitives sent them to their homes. He was there- 
fore termed “ Bandichh^r or “The Liberator”. 

During th« absence of Ahmad Shah at Panipat 
the Panjab again swarmed with the Singhs and they 
took possession of their respective dependencies. 

the Governor of Lahore had been called by the 
Abdali to Panipat an<i there was no one to oppose the 
Singhs in the Panjab. They gathered round the out- 
skirts of Lahore and surrounded the town on all sides . 
The Lieutenant-Governor (Naib-Subadar) Amir Muham- 
mad Khan, shut himself up in the City and the Singhs 
withdrew on his paying them Rs. 30,0C0 for karah 
parehad (an auspicious mixture of ghi^ refined sugar and 
flour in equal quantities). 

On his return from Panipat Ahmad Shah could not 
take any steps to chastise the Singhs or manage the 
affairs of the Panjab, but returned to Kabul in the spring 
of 1761 A.D. and was greatly harassed by the Singhs 
on his way up to Jhelam. 

The Singhs extended their depredations into the 
heart of Rajputana with varying success and the provinces 
of Sarhind and Panjab from Attak to the banks ot the 
Jamna were subjected to severe pillage and plunder. 
They re-occ^ied their own former possessions and killed 
Hassan Ali Khan, Faujdar, at Kalanaur, in a desperate 
fight. He used to coerce Hindus to conversion and in 
retaliation of that oppression, they converted to Khalsa- 
ism many women of the Sayad sect of Muhammadans 
and gave them in marriage to Singhs. 

In order to chastise the Singhs for their audacity 
Ahmad Shah, Abdali, despatched in the beginning 
ef 1862 A.D. his general Nur-ud-din Khan, with 7,000 
horse. The Governor of Lahore^was directed to render him 
all passible assistance. Befoie the Kabuli general could 



join with the Lahore army, be wns encountered by Sardar 
Charat Sin^^h and other Sardars on the left bank of the 
Chenab. He was thoroughly beaten and compelled to 
•eek refuge in the fort of Sialkot. He was hotly pursued 
and ded to Jammu. 

Shortly after this, the Durrani Governor of Lahore 
marched with all his forces to reduce a fortress at Gujran- 
wala which was built by Sardar Charat Singh in 1760 A.D. 
The Singhs gathered from all quarters and made acommon 
cause of it. The fortress was beseiged for about a 
fortnight and all communications were cut. The Affean 
camp was surprised one night and the Governor fled to 
Lahore, leaving four guns and an immense quantity of 
war materials for the Singhs. 

After the discomfiture of his general Nur-ud-din, 
the Abdali sent his general Jahan Khan at the head of a 
strong bcdy of troops. The Singhs went to Malwa, or re- 
tired to fortresses or retreats in the jungles. The General 
encamping at Amritsar began to fill up the holy tank and 
profane the sacred temple. These sacrileges excited the 
Singhs and incited them to attack the enemy. Shahid 
Dip Singh, and Shahid Natha Singh, with some others 
marched against him. He gave them battle at Gahalwar 
about 7 miles from Amritsar. The Singhs bound 
themselves with a vow to die or conquer, but never to 
retire. The enemy wero vanquished and pursued with 
great slaughter to the town of Amritsftr, which they 
were compelled to evacuate after great bloodshed. 

A fortnight after that Jaban Khan, at the bead of 
a large and fresh army from Lahore, again marched 
upon Amritsar, but was in a sanguinary battle repulsed 
with a heavy loss and pursued up to the walls of Lahore. 
The Singhs cleared the sacred tank again and repaired 
and fortified Ramgarh- War materials were collected and 
stored in the fort. The Singhs were now gaining a firm 
footing and an establised power. They left off much of 
their depredatory and raiding habits and began to watch 
keenly the interests and safety of the Hindus. Whenever 
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Hindas were oppressed or tyrannised over by any Mubam- 
raadan, they Mged their complaints before the Singhs at 
Amritsar. Kedreas was speedily granted and the oppressor 
severely chastised with forfeiture of life and property. 
The Pathans of Qasur suffered punishment for their ex- 
cesses upon the Hindus. There are many instances to prove 
that the Singhs at this period had assumed an arbitrary 
importance and were regarded by Muhammadan leaders 
and petty chiefs with awe and horror. The Muhamma- 
dans let their Hindu neighbours alone to live a peaceful 
life, ceasing (he heart-rending atrocities upon them. 

In October 1761 A. D. Sardar Jassa Singh, Ram- 
garhia, attacked and occupied Lahore, driving the Dur- 
rani general out of it. The Governor shut himself up 
in the fort. At about the same time Sarhind was 


attacked and a good deal of its territory was taken by 
the Singhs. 

About that period Jandiala, at about 10 miles 
from Amritsar, was attacked. The Mahant of the 
shrine of Hindal wa.s a deadly enemy of the Singhs. 
Although the founder of the institution, Hindal, was a 
servant and follower of the Sikh Gurus, Bidhi Chand 
his successor became hostile to Singhs and spoiled 
the biography of Guru Nanak in order to cover his 
own shameful career and weakness. Akil Das, the 
head of the shrine, acted horribly against the Singhs 
at the time. He had been very instrumental in the 


destruction of hundrt'ds of innocent Singhs, and now, 
professing his submission to the Durrani king, was 
active in plotting against the interests of the 
oinghft Pqp theae services to the Lahore Government 
ne was gral^ted a considerable dominion with an annual 


revenue of a\ bout two lakhs, d’he Singhs beseiged his 
ortress and **he defended it boldly. The seige was con- 
tinued for tw^) months and the Mahant had written to 
several neighbrouring governors for help. At the same 
b complaint to Ahmad ^hah, Abdali, 
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When this and other reports relating to the disas* 
trous condition of the Panjab reached him, the Abdali 
at the head of a large army came by forced marches and 
"crossed the Indus in November 1762 A. D. When he 
’'reached Lllhore the fort at Jandiala was still under seige, 
but as soon as the Singhs heard of his arrival, they broke 
up their camp and flea towards Sarhind in order to assist 
others who were engaged in the war with the Governor 
of that province. Sarhind must have been taken by the 
Singhs but for the opportune arrival of the Abdali. 

(In his arrival at Lahore the Abdali issued orders to 
the Mussalman Jagirdars and Chiefs of Baroch, Malerkot- 
la and other Military Stations to join the Governor of 
Sarhind, with their respective contingents. At the same 
time he despatched a small detachment in order 
to beguile the Singhs, as they were sure to disperse on 
the sight of a large army. Therefore they were engaged in 
' manoevres and slight skirmishes and convinced that the 
Abdali had abandoned the idea of prosecuting the war 
in person. The Shah completed all his plans for surpris- 
ing the Singhs, and sallying forth with the utmost pre- 
caution secrecy and rapidity fell upon them when 
they were encamped in the vicinity of Raipur and Gujar- 
wal. The Singhs then mustered dO.OOO strong, whereas 
the combined forces of the Durrani King, including the 
contingents of Native Chiefs, numbered about 2.00,000. 
When the Singhs were apprised of it, it was too hate to 
disperse and they hastened to the conflict. Of course they 
knew the absurdity of combating with such odds, but 
now they had to manage their retreat towards Malwa. 
Therefore they collected all their baggage and despatched 
it in that direction under a suitable escort. They them- 
‘ selves covered the rear in a sort of semi circle. The 
enemy had invested them all round, and the praiseworthy 
manner in which they defended themselves, covering 
their retreat, can better be imagined than described. 
Their advances and retirements before a regular and well- 
disciplined army extorted praise from the enemy. 



Sftrdars Jaasa Singh, Ahluwalia, and Gharal; Singh at the 
head of 400 Singhs thrice appeared before 3ie Shah 
and challenged him to fight. In the afternoon they, 
with their baggage, arrived at Hathiir, all along repulsing' 
the enemy with great slaughter. At Hathiir they occu- 
pied a tank full of water and the enemy failed to dislodge 
them from that position. The Afjgan army began to 
sufier for want of water, and the heat of an April day 
with dusty storms disquieted them. The Abdali thought 
it prudent to retire, because in addition to the above 
disadvantages, he was well aware of the danger attending 
the pursuit of the Singhs. The Abdali separated the 
heads of the dead from their trunks and brought them to 
Lahore where, in front of the Dehli Gate, he raised them 
into a big tower. It is estimated that the Abdali lost in 
dead about 17,000 and the Singhs 13,000.* This battle 
is characterised by the Singhs as “ Vada Ghallu Ghara” 
or “The Grand Sanguinary Visitation.” 

After this battle Ahmad Shah, Abdali, visited 
Amritsar and committed monstrous ravages and atrocities 
upon the Singhs. The sacred tank was, according to 
Muhammad Latif “ polluted with the blood and the 
“entrails of cows and bullocks. Numerous pyramids 
“ were made of the heads of those who had suflpered de- 
“ capitation.” The holy temple of Harmandar was blown 
up with gunpowder. It is stated that the gunpowder 
used was much more than the quantity required, and 
when it exploded, the bricks of the building were blown 
for miles away. It is also stated that by the fall of these 
bricks many persons were w’ounded and the Shah’s 
nose was hart. That wound subsequently turned into 
a cancer and gave him an excruciating pain until 
he died of it in June 1773 A. D. in the fiftieth year 
of his age. 

* This Dumber is variously stated by different authors between 
12,000 and 20,000 The latter figure is not, as Sir Lepel GriflBn 
remarks, without exaggeration. 
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Many other sacred edifices were defiled and polluted 
under the orders of the Shah, and he created grounds upon 
which the Singhs, in their turn, were to enforce the Jaw 
of retaliation upon Moslems and to justify their cruel 
enormities. 

When A.hmad Shnh after making necessary arrange- 
ments returned to Kabul, the Muhammadans again 
began to oppress the Hindus. The Singhs could not 
tolerate it. They concentrated their forces at Amritsar 
and surprised and plundered Qasur, a Pathaii Settlement. 
Malerkotla was captured and sacked. Several other 
Muhammadan Chiefs, who had been instrumental in per- 
secuting the Singhs or Hindus were severely chastised. 
Sarhind was again invested and Zen Khan, the At^an 
Governor of that province, completely defeated and 
killed on l.d Jeth Sambat 1820 (June 176d A.D,; Then 
the whole country between the Satluj and Jamna was 
occupied and partitioned by Singhs without opposition. 
The town of Sarhind* was plundered, and its buildings 
blown out. It was utterly desolated and the orders of the 
great Guru Gobind Singh, were carried out to the letter, 
'fhe inhabitants migrated to other towns like Amritsar, 
Ludhiana, Lahore, Patiala, (See. The remains of the town 
with its fort were sold for Rs. 25,000 to Raja Ala Singh, 
the Chief of Patiala. The Majha, Doaba and DaTp were 
also, at the same time, occupied by the Singhs. Their 
power became supreme in the Panjab, and the Governor 
of Lahore was left no authority beyond the walls of the 
city. 

It vvas then heard that the beef butchers of Lahore 
had slaughtered a great many cows. The Singhs, out 
of the regard they had for this sacred animal, demanded 
of the Governor of Lahore, the surrender of all the beef 
butchers of the town. The Governor was nonplussed. 
He did not think it advisable to resist the demand of the 

*Tbi9 is the town cursed by Gdru Gobiud Singh for the death of 
his innocent two infants and mother. * 




Singh power, and, at the same time, he was afraid of 
the displeasure of tlie Abdali, his master. He therefore 
compromised the matter by chopping off the ears and 
noses of some of the butchers and expelling them out of 
the town. 

When the intelligence of the Khalsa ascendancy 
reached Ahmad Shah, Abdali, he marched at the head of 
a large armv and entered Lahore in January 1764. On 
account of the punishment meted out to the beef- 
butchers he reduced the Governor ot Lahore to Naib 
Suhadar (Lieutenant Governor), The Abdali was much 
moved and distressed to see thorough desolation and dis- 
order all around him, but could do nothing. The Singhs 
had moved far beyond his reach, and were busy in ravag- 
ing distant countries and bringing the Muhammadans to 
their sense of divine justice. He despatched his troops 
in every direction, but in vain. However, they com- 
mitted every barbarous enormity tliat their religious and 
savage instincts could suggest, on the relations of the 
Singh Chiefs, and took posssession of their independencies 
owing to their absence across the Jamna river, whither 
tliey had gone to Mirpur, Deban, Muzaffarnagar, Nagina, 
Najibabad, Aniinshahr, &c. From tiiese places they 
acquired a large amount of booty and returned after an 
absence from their dominions of about four montlis. 
When tlip Singh forces returned, the Abdali had gone 
back to Kabul, leaving hi.s general, Jahan Khan, at the 
head of 10,000 Kazalbasbes for the chastisement of the 
Singhs. 

The Singhs assigned one-tenth of their spoils, 
which amounted to about Rs. 300,000 {three lakhsh 
for the rebuilding of the sacred temple and tank at 
Amritstvr, and appointed one Des Raj as trustee of that 
donation. Thereafter they took immediate and effective 
steps to recover their possessions. The Afgan general 
was vigorously attacked and beseiged in the fort 
of Sialkot. ^ After 1 5 days he was obliged to evacuate 
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it and fly towards Rohtas. The Singhs pursued him 
and took possession ot the country westwards upto 
Sarai Kala. 

Kabli Mai, with the help of the Singhs, imprison- 
ed Dawar Khan, who had been appointed by the Abdali 
King as Governor of Lahore, and proclaimed his own 
vicf-gerency. 

When all these matters were brought to the notice 
of the Abdali, he again in 1765 A. D. came to the Panjab, 
but hearing of his arrival the Singh Chiefs retired to their 
distant and secure haunts. Ahamad Shah imprisoned 
Kabli Mai, and reinstated Dawar Khan in his office of 
Governor of Lahore, but, on the representation of the 
public, he confirmed Kabli Mai as his Governor. As long 
as the Shah was moving about the country, the Singhs 
kept themselves out of his reach, but as soon as he turned 
his back, they burst forth with accumulated impetuosity. 
They at once regained their territories, and taking Lahore 
divided it among themselves Kabli Mai, the Governor 
of Lahore, fled towards Jammu and sought protection 
of Ranjit Deo, the raja of that place. His property 
was plundered. His family was imprisoned, but sub- 
sequently released on payment of a ransom of Rs. 25,000. 

For about two years the Singhs tranquilly enjoyed 
their supremacy in the P.anjab, They introduced a 
regular form of government and considered themselves 
secure and invincible, , At that time Raja’Jawahir Mai 
of Bhartpur was attacking Najib Khan, the prime minister 
at Dehli, and asked the help of the Singh Chieftains, on 
payment of three lakhs of rupees. The call was responded 
to with alacrity and about .‘10,000 Singhs went to his help. 
The parties after some fighting, concluded peace and the 
Singhs taking their stipulated sum, toured through differ- 
ent territories. While they were absent from the 
Panjab, Ahmad Shah Abdali on hearing the accounts 
of the Panjab, marched out in the beginning of 
1767 A.D. with a large array. The few Singhs, who 
were in the Panjab, retired as usual to the hills or jungles. 
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The Shah proceeded towards Dehli, but cholera broke 
out in his ca«)p and his farther advance being deemed 
iinnecesearj’, he retired from tlie neighbourhood of 
Ambiila, He then visited Sarhind and was grieved to see 
the desolate condition into whii h it had been reduced by the 
Sinsrhs. He desired to lease that province to thePathans 
of Vtalerkotla and the Chief of Rai Kot, but thej^^ were too 
much afraid of the Siinrhs to accept the farm. Therefore 
the province was leased to the Raja of Patiala. The 
Raja was granted the title of “ Raja-i-Rajgan Mahindar 
Bahadur.” At the same time he was permitted to strike 
coinage i»\ his own name. On the recommendation of the 
Raja, the Shah was pleased to release all the male and 
female prisoners of war, about 20,000 in number, which 
he was taking to Kabul. The Raja gave them out of his 
own treasury necessary expenses for tlie journey to their 
respective homes. 

Through the Raja of Patiala the Shah offered hand- 
some Jagira to the Singh Chiefs, on condition of their 
leading a peaceful life. They declined to accept them 
with the remark that the offer was out of the question, 
since they were not prepared to accept of him even the 
Kingd )m. which they must .acquire by dint of their arms, 
as directed by their great Guru. The Raja was laid 
under religious pennity for his submission to the Abdali. 

As soon as the Shah left Sarhind, the Singhs came 
round and began to harass him. His baggage train was 
cut off and camp followers plundered. Several fights took 
place and thousands of Afgans fell to the sword. At 
this time the native Muhammadan Chiefs abstained, as 
far as possible, from rendering him any help, because 
they knew full well that the Singh power was now 
supreme, and as soon as the Panjab was evacuated by 
the Shah, they were sure to fall upon any one rendering 
him help. Therefore none but the Mahant of Jandiaia 
sent troops to his help, and it was mostly due to the 
fresh reinforcements of 18,000 troops under his uncle 
Sarbuland Khan, and of 12,000 Pathans under Prince 
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fairaar Shah, from Kashmir, that the Shah was successful 
in effecting his retreat. He crossed the llavi in great 
perplexity and about 8,000 Durranis were drowned in 
the river. Here the Shuh had planned a sanguinary 
attack upon the Singhs and they fled towards Kalanaur, 
leaving a good deal of their baggage in the hands of the 
A-f^ins. The Shah now considered that they would 
not dare to pursue him again. lint he was mistaken. 
He crossed the Chenab in peace, but when he was crossing 
the Jhelam, the Singhs surprised him and inflicted a 
serious loss upon his army. It was witli enormous 
difficulty that he could cross tlie river. In spite of all 
precautions his artillery and a considerable quantity of 
baggage were drowned in the river, and a large number 
of Hindu prisoners that he was carrying to Kabul were 
released by the Singhs. The AHdali extricated himself 
with great difficulty and was glad to hurry towards 
Kabul, leaving his general Sarbuland Khan, with, 10,000 
men in the fort of liohtas. 

On 17th Magh Sambat 1823 (February 1767 A.D.) 
the Bhangi Sardars regained Lahore and its f ^rt. The 
fort of Rohtis was reduced, and the Durrani general 
escaped to Kabul, and the Singh Chiefs became undistur- 
bed and complete masters of the country lying between 
the Indus and Jamna rivers. 

In Sambat 1826 (1769 A. D.) the, Abdali sent 
Prince Tairaur Shah, at the head of a large army 
to chastise the Singiis. On his arrival the Singhs 
either fought with small detachments and were defeated, 
or ran without any battle. The reason was that 
they were then in their respective territorie.s busy with 
managing the newly acquired possessions, and had no 
time to assemble together to encounter the Kabul army. 
When they found opportunity to hold a council of war, 
the Afgan troops were repulsed with heavy loss and 
compelled to full back upon their centre at Lahore. 
When the Prince, on his way back to Kabul, crossed 
the Chenab, the Singhs attacked him from all around. 
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Many battles were fought and the Prince was tired and 
perplexed. He deemed it prudent to hurry away 
across the Jhelam, leaving behind two guns, considerable 
heavy baggage and numerous animals which fell Into 
the hands of the Singhs. The Singhs again occupied 
their respective territories, including Multan, 

In Sambat 1827 (1770 A.D.) Prince Taimur waged 
war in Sindh and came to Multan. He found that it 
was beyond his power to restore order in the Panjab or 
to check the progress of the Singhs (Khalsa) by force of 
arms. He therefore returned to Kabul. 

In Chet Sambat 1831 (March 1774 A. D.), Zaman 
Shah, the King of Kabul and the grandson of Ahmad 
Shah Abdali, invaded the Panjab, but he stopped at 
Peshawar and sent his general Mir Ahmad with an army 
of 100,000 strong to Lahore. About 50,000 Singhs en- 
countered him in the neighbourhood of Gujrat, A des- 
perate fight ensued. The Singh-s were seen with drawn 
swords galloping in the lines of the enemy, and heaps of 
the dead were visible between Gujrat and the Jhelam — a 
distance of over thirty miles. About 30,000 Singhs fell 
in the field and the Af^ans were completely routed 
with an immense slaughter in Har Sambat 1832 (July 
1775 A. D.). The Sikhs pursued their enemy to Attak. 

Next year Zaman Sh.th again came to the Panjab 
at the he.ad of a very large army’. He defeated the Singhs 
in a pitched battle near Shekhupura, but afterwards he 
sustained a heavy loss both in men and baggage and 
was glad to extricate himself from the clutches of the 
Khal sa. He invaded the Panjab several times again 
but he never gained a footing, and the Khalsa became 
complete and undisputed master of the whole Panjab. 

I think we have sufficiently detailed the succession 
as well as the cruel and unscrupulous enforcement of a 
horrible chain of persecutions and repeated attempts of a 
bigoted and tyrannical sovereign power, for the same the 
miraculous development of the Khalsa and their ultitriate as- 
cendancy to the supreme power over the very same country 
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in which they were detested and suffered so much during 
half a century. It was within sixty-six years from the 
death of their illustrious Guru Gobind Singh, that 
through the perseverance and constant struggle of a 
handful of men, a powerful empire was shaken to its 
foundations and was restored by their own supremacy. 
Our readers will now be able to form a clear idea as to 
what the Singhs had had to suffer and with what 
fortitude they had borne it. At the same time they 
will be convinced of the existence of retributive justice, 
when they portray before themselves the hardships 
which the Muhammadans bad, in their turn, to suffer 
from time to time at the hands of the Khalsa In the 
following chapter we propose to lay before our readers 
a sketch of the Khalsa confederacies which were formed 
during the period, the history of which we have just closed- 

It will be interesting to note here thedifferentdenomi- 
nations under which the various parts of the Panjab are 
known. They are referred to in this book, and therefore it 
is necessary that the reader should be acquainted with their 
situation. The tract of country named M.alwa is situated 
to the north of the river Satluj and stretches towards 
Dehli and Bikaner. It is distinct from the Malwa of 
Dakhan — a rich country north of the Narbada of which 
Indore is the centre. 

The counti’y between the Satluj and the Bias is called 
Duaba, generally termed Jalandhar Doab. 

The Manjha is the n:iiTie of the portion between the 
Bias and the Ravi called the Bari Doab. 

The Darp signifies the Country between the Ravi and 
the Chenab rivers. 

The Dhanigheb is the tract beyond the JheJam and 
is practically confined to the north-west portion of the 
present Jhelam District with the adjoining territory of the 
newly formed Attuk District. 

The Pothohar as popularly known stretches from the 
confines of the Jhelam District northwards with its cen- 
tre at Rawalpindi. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 
Ihe Misls or Singh Confederacies. 

In the preceding Chapter it has been shown that in 
Sambat 1791 (1734 A. D.) the Singhs or the Khalsa 
army was divided into two divisions — the Young Army 
and the Veteran Array. Afterwards they developed into 
Misls (menning alike or equal, serried files, or placed in 
order like a file of records), more popularly known as 
Confederacies. When Ahmad Shah Abdali, left the Punjab 
in 1764 A. D., his Governor of Lahore, Kabli Mai, was 
ejected withnodifticulty, and the whole country, which had 
by that time been acquired by the t'inghs, was partitioned 
among tbemseleves. The Chiefs assembled at Amritsar 
and proclaimed their own supremacj' and the prevalence 
of their faith. They struck a coin bearing the following 
inscription - 

“L)eg va Te^ va Fatih nusrat be drang, 

“Ydft az Nanak Guru Gobind Singh” 

“Guru Gobind Singh had received from Nanak* 
Deg, Teg and Fatih unfailing victory. ” 

When they became masters of practically the whole 
country, their posse^^sion was not disturbed for about two 
years by any invasion from the west. During that inter- 
val the chiefs employed themselves in demarcating their 
respective possessions and their mutual relations to each 
other. There is no doubt that according to their religious 
system every Singh was free and equal to every other in 
all respects, forming a substantive member of the society, 
but, as can naturally be imagined, they were unequal in 
their means as well as their inherent abilities. Therefore 
it was quite apparent that all of them could not be leaders. 
Besides the organization of associations for military opera- 

• For literal meanings of Deg and Teg see beginning of 
Cbhpter XXVII. The whole of the first verse means the earth, its 
sovereignty and sare and certain victory. 
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tions would have been quite impossible if all had been 
masters, and none had been servants, if all had been 
directors and none to be directed. 

Separate independent groups were thus formed, called 
Misl or Confederacy, under a Chief or Sardar. Each 
Chief was bound to aid the other against a common 
enemy for the protection of their religion and country. In 
all cases where united action was necessary some person 
was appointed by common consent as their head and they 
agreed to be guided by his directions. All state affairs 
were carried out by “Gurmattas”* (resolutions of a 
Cabinet-council,) and the resolutions passed were strictly 
adhered to. Every member of a Confederacy was at 
liberty to abandon the profession of arms or to transfer 
his services from one Chief to another, or to establish his 
own party or league. Thus the whole system resolved 
itself into a theocratic feudalism or “The Khalsa Common 
Wealth.” All booty was equally divided among the Chiefs 
and they, deducting their own share, distributed it among 
their own leaders of bands. These leaders again sub- 
divided their portions among their subordinates according 
to a certain recognized custom. 

These Mials, in popular estimation, at the time when 
practically the whole of the Panjab was wrested away by 
the Singhs and severed from the allegiance of the King of 
Kabul, were twelve in number and a brief account of 
their birth, existence and final dissolution or preservation 
is given below : — 


1. — The Bhanyi MisU 

The founder of this Mid was Sardar Hari Singh, 
son of Bhoma Singh, a Dhillon Jut of Hung, in the 


• The Guru has laid down that where five orthodox Singhs assem- 
ble, the Gum most be considered as present among ihemselves, and it is 
enjoined that all aSairs, whether perteintinK to the state nr religion, mnst 
be considered in such an assembly. The resolution passed by such 
an assembly is called “Ourmatta.*’ 
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Parganah of Badhni in Malwa. He joined the Khalsa 
army and was initiated with Pahaul in Sambat 1782 
(1725 A. D.) and as he was addicted to the use of bhang 
(hemp) and also served it to others on a large scale, he 
was called bhangl (slave of bhang) and his followers were 
called bhangis. He was a valiant combatant with a daring 
spirit, and rose to great power. He organized, and became 
Chief of a Misl which was named after his nickname. 
Both in numerical strength and acquisition of territorial 
possession this Misl was the strongest. Its fighting strength 
was about l.i, 000 men who were distributed over various 
parts of the country. He had several Sardars of note 
under him. He fixed his head-quarters in the Amritsar 
District and in Sambat 1803 (1746 A. D.) he 

founded a beautiful katra (street) in the city of Amritsar, 
which is known after his name. He began to acquire 
territorial possessions in Sambat 1812 (1755 A. D.) and 
they were extended from the neighbourhood of Amritsar 
to Attak, Jhang, Multan, Dera Ismail Khan and 
Saharanpur, His dominion was assessed at an estimated 
annual income of I’s. 1,50,00,000. He was killed in action 
while fighting for the Raja of Patiala in Sambat 1827 
(1770 A. D.). 

He left five sons of whom Sardar Jhanda Singh, the 
eldest, succeeded him as Cldef of the Ahsl and it be- 
came very prosperous under him. In Sambat 1831 (1774 
A. D.) he attacked Jammu and made Kanjit Deo, the 
Rajput Raja of that place, his tributary on payment of an 
annual Nazrana of Rs. 1,00,000, He captured along with 
others the famous large gun called Zainzama frt-m the 
Nawab of Sarai. It is now kept in front of the Museum 
at Lahore and serves as an object of great historical inter- 
est to the curious visitors. Sardar Jhanda Singh was 
shot dead in 1831 Sambat (1774 A. D.)by a Mazhabi Singh 
who was bribed to do so by Jai Singh the Kanhya Chief. 
Sardar Ganda Singh, his brother, succeeded him, but was 
shot in abattle at Pathankot in Sambat lf^39 (1782 A.D.) 
and his brother Charat Singh was appointed as leader 
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of the Misl. Next year he also fell in an action and his 
youngeet brother, Desu Singh, was elected as Chief. He 
also was killed in a battle in Sambat 1846 (1789 A. D. 
and his son Karm Singh became Chief, but he in his turn 
fell a martyer in Sambat 1849 (1792 A. D.). His 
younger brother, Gulab Singh, got the chiefshipjbuthewas 
a great drunkard and his dominion began to dwindle away 
and eventually merged into the sovereign power of the 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh in 1860 Sambat (1803 A. D.l. 

The family of the founder of this Misl, now enjoys 
a rauafi of about Rs. 200 per annum, and owns land, about 
20u0 bighas, at Panjwar in the Amritsar District. 

2 . — liamgarhia Misl. 

'I’liis Misl took its name from the fort of Rarngaph 
at Amritsar. At its height its territory fetched an annual 
revenue of forty lakhs, and it could put 8,000 fighting 
men into the field. Sardar Jassa Singh, a carpenter of 
the village of Said Beg in the Lahore District, was the 
most distinguished Captain of its leaders. 

Hardas Singh, the grandfather of Sardar Jassa 
Singh, served Guru Gobind Singh. After the Guru’s 
death, he and his son Bhagwan Singh accompanied 
Banda Bahadur in wars against the Muhammadans. 
Hardas Singh was killed in an action in 1772 Sambat 
(1715 A.D.) at Bijwara. In Sambat 1776 (1719 A.D.) 
when the Singhs ceased liostilities on the Emperor granting 
them a Jagir, Sardar Bhagwan Singh and his four sons, 
along with 500 other Singhs, enlisted in the imperial 
service at Lahore. Sardar Bhagwan Singh and his son Jassa 
Singh were held in high respect by the Governor of 
Lahore. Bhagwan Singh was given the office of a leader 
of 100 sawars. In Sambat 1797 (1740 A.D.) when Nadir 
Shah invaded India, Sardar Jassa Singh saved the life 
of the Governor of Lahore, Zakaria Khan, Khan Bahadur, 
at the risk of his own life upon which he was promoted 
to the office of a Sardar and was granted five villages in 



Jagir as a reward for hia gallantry. When Adina Beg 
Khan, entered into hostilities with Ahmad Shah Abdali, 
Ja«sa Singh was so conspicuous in his bravery that 
Adina Beg made him commander of his own troops. How-" 
ever, when hard pressed by the Afjgans, Adina Beg fled in 
1757 A D. towards the hills, Jassa Singh joined the Singhs 
at Ramgafh in fighting against the PathansanJ was distin- 
guished for his boldness. He was greatly respected by the 
Singhs and the fort of Ramgarh was granted him as a mark of 
distinction. Thenceforward he was called Ramgaphia 
and his Misl and followers also were given that appella- 
tion. 

Sardar Jassa Singh played a very conspicuous part 
during the various invasions of Ahmad Shah Abdali and 
was very famous for his fighting and long expeditions. 
In 1739 A.D. he beseiged and conquered Dinanagar, 
Batala, Kalanaur, Sri Hargovindpur, Kadian, Ghumman 
and many other towns in the Districts of Amritsar and 
Gurdttspur. He established his head-quartesat Sri Har- 
gobindpur and within the next few years became master of 
almost the whole country betw'een the Satluj and the 
Biasa towards the hills, and some of the hill rajas 
became his tributaries. 

The two Jassa Singhs, i.e the Ramgaphia and 
Ahluwalia, were not generally on good terras. Once the 
Ahluwalia Chief was passing near Gurdaspur on his 
way to Acliftl. a place of pilgrimage near Batala, Khush- 
hal Singh, Mali Singh and Tara Singh, brothers of the 
Rarogaphia Chief, attacked him while he was unaware. 
His troops were dispersed and himself taken 
prisoner, but when he was taken before the Raingarhia 
Chief he, under certain circumstances, thought it prudent 
to release him with rich gifts. This insult to the Ahluwalia 
Chief inflamed the whole Khalsa Nation by whom the Ahlu- 
walia was held in high esteem. Therefore in 18.S4 Sambat 
(1777 A.D.) Sardar Jassa Singh, Ahluwalia, and several 
other chiefs combined, and attacked the Ramgafhia Chief in 
1778 A.D. 'J he Ramgarhia was compelled to fly from his 
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country towards Malwa. During his exile he travelled in 
distant countries and plunder^ towns like Agra and 
Mathura. Several Rajas like that of Bhartpur and Dhaul- 
pur paid him tribute. He also ravaged the cduntry up to 
the walls of Dehli, and on one occasion he penetrated into 
the heart of that town and plundered the Mu^al quarter. 
From the fort he seized a considerable royal property 
with 4 guns, vast military stores, and a beautiful large 
slab of vaiegated coloured stone, which, up to this day, is 
preserved in the Bunga of Ramgarhias at Amritsar. 

On his return, the Nawab of Mirat agreed to pay him 
Rs. 10,000 a year on condition of his leaving his territory 
unmolested. Hissar was plundered to punish the Gover- 
nor and to restore to their father two Brahman girls 
taken away by him by force. With the aid of Mahan 
Singh, the Chief of the Sukarchakia Misl, he was restored 
to his possessions in Sambat 1843 (1786 A.D.) and 
died in 185() Sambat (1793 A D.). 

He left two sons, Jodh Singh and Bir Singh. The 
former succeeded as Chief of the Misl. He was valiant 
like his lather and commanded vast influence. His 
cousin encroached upon the Parganah of Kadian, assess- 
ed at Rs. 80< 1,000 a year, but he was so noble 
that he took no notice of it. Maharaja Ranjit Singh, 
considering him one of the most powerful Chiefs, courted 
his friendship, and an oath of alliance was taken at the 
Golden Temple at Amrirsar betw’een the Chiefs, in the pre- 
sence of the Holy Granth Sahib. The alliance bond was 
called the ‘‘saffron bond.” Afterthat he was very useful to the 
Maharaja, and in token of his services he was granted 
Jagir in Sambat 1866 (1809 A. D.) and again in Sambat 
1860 (1811 A. D.) a revenue of about Rs. 37,000. Sardar 
Jodh Singh died in Sambat 1871 (1814 A. D.). Thereupon 
internecine quarrels ensued in the family, which ended in 
the treacherous imprisonment of Jodh Singh’s sons and 
brother, and the annexation of their territory by the 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh, allowing them an annual Jagir of 
Kt. 35, 000, which was subsequently increased to Rs. 90,000. 
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Jodh Singh’s son served the Maharaja as a Military com- 
mander in the expedition against Kashmir. On his death 
his eon, §ardar Mangal Singh, served as a commander 
of 4,000 troops and disiinguished himself in various ways. 
On the annexation of the Panjab he rendered conspicuous 
service to the British Government, and was rewarded with 
a Jagir of Rs. 9,000 of which Rs. 3,600 was to continue 
in perpetuity. In 1862 he was appointed manager of the 
Golden Temple at Amritsar and be performed his duties 
with tact and ability. The same year he was appointed 
Honorary Magistrate of the City of Amritsar and in 
1876 he was made Companion of the Star of India, 
The family still commands considerable respect in the 
Panjab. 


3 . — The Kanhya MisL 

The founder of this Misl was Sardar Jai Singh, a 
Sandhu Jat, of Mauza Kana, 15 miles east of Lahore. At 
its best, itcould put into the field 8,000 combatants, and 
its possessions were assessed at Rs 40,00,000 per annum. 
It bore its name afrer the name of the Sardar’s village 
or his own comparison to Kahn or Kanhyu (Krislniii) 
on account of his personal appearance and activity. 
His father and grand-father served the Gizru Gobind 
Singh. On the death of the Guru the jjoined Banda Bahadur 
during the time he dispensed retributiv^e justice to the 
Muhammadans. 

Jai Singh joined the Khalsa with several of his 
relations anti rendered conspicuous service to the Khalsa 
Common Wealth. On the fall of Sarhind and Jdlandhar 
in 1820 Sambat {1763 A. D.) he took possession of 
several Parganahs such as Hajipur, Datarpur, Mukerian, 
and extended his territory in 1823 Sambat (1766 A. D.} 
to Pathankot, Dinangar, Sujanpur, Gurdaspur &c. 

His power was much strengthened when his gallant 
son Safdar Gurbakhsh Singh, who was born in Sambat 
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1817 (1760 A, D.), attained his maturity. The dominion 
was extended still farther and some of the hill rajas paid 
tribute. 

In Sambat 1835 (1778 A. D.) when Sardar Jassa 
Singh, Raragarhia was ousted, his territory was occupied 
by Surdar Jai Singh, on which the Mial became most power- 
ful, but the premature death of Gurbakhsh Singh in 
Sambat 1842 (1765 A. D.) greatly affected its strength. 
Sardar Jai Singh died at the great age of 81 in 1850 Sambat 
(1793 A. D.) His grand-daughter Bibi Mahtab Kaur ( Sardar 
Gurbakhsh Singh deceased’s daughter) was, during bis 
lifetime in 1786 A. D. married to Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh. 

Sardar Jai Singh left behind two sons who were 
unfit to assume the chiefship of the Misl. Therefore 
Sada Kaur, the mother of Mahtab Kaur, a widow of great 
ability and intrepidity, assumed command of the con- 
federacy and managed the territory well. She fought 
with the Ramgaphias for a considerable peri' d and took 
several of their Parganalis like Batala, Kalaimur, &c. She 
was conspicuous in her bravery on several occasions when 
fighting for her son-in law, Maharaja Kanjit Singb. In 
Sambat 1857 (1800 A. D.) she made over the whole of 
her territory to her grandsons I'the sons of her daughter 
Mahtab Kaur ) Maharaja Kharak Singh and Tara Singh. 
She kept for her maintenance onl}' the fort of Atalgafh 
with the Parganah of Nurpur, but later on in Sambat 
1861 (1804 A. D.) they were also forfeited to Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh and she was deceitfully sent for to Lahore 
and imprisoned there She died as a state-prisoner in 
1880 Sambat (182.3 A. D.) in misery as will be detailed 
further on. The sons of Jai Singh passed their life in the 
Maharaja’s service and were granted no land assignments. 
The descendants of Jai Singh’s brother, Gingha Singh, had 
a jagir of Rs 600, but that comes from the Maharaja on 
account of their own services and has no concern with 
the ascendancy of Sardar Jai Singh. 
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4 - — The Sakai MisL 

The principal leader of this Mist was Sardar Him 
Singh, soti of Hem Raj, a Sandhu Jat of Mauza Bharwal 
in the Chnnian Tahsil of the Lahore District, He was 
born in Sarabat 1763 (1706 A.D. ' and initiated into the 
Khalsa by Bhiii Mani Singh in 1788 Sambat (1731 A.D. ). 
Soon after his initiation he took to plundering and raid- 
ing. Many leaders of note joined bis banner. He opened 
and maintained a langar which was a great attraction 
for the people. His village was situated in the country 
called Nakka lying between Lahore and Gogera in the 
direction of Multan. He was, therefore, called Nakai and 
the misl was named accordingly. In Sambat 1818 
(1761 A.D.) this misl occupied the Parganahs of Chunian, 
Dipalpur, Rharowal, Khudian, &c,, and at its zenith its 
revenue amounted to Rs, 45u,000 and it could muster 
about 7,000 strong at the time of war. 

In Sambat 1826 (1769 A.D.) Sardar Hira Singh 
attacked Pakpattan and was killed in the battle, and his 
army dispersed. Ilis son, Dal Singh, was a minor, and his 
cousin, Nahar Singh, became head of the misl, but he died 
of phthisis in Sambat 1829 (1772 A.D.i and was suc- 
ceeded by his younger brother Ram Singh. 

Kara Singh became a powerful Chief. He increased 
the strength of the misl by the enlistment of 2,000 more 
combatants and added to hi.s territory the Parganahs of 
Kot Kamalia, Gogera, Kharl, Sabi wal, Fatihpur, and parts 
of Pakpattan and Shiirkpur. He died in Sambat 1839 
('1782 A.D.) and his son Bhagwan Singh, assumed the 
command of the misl. The territory alter his time began 
to decrease and after some short successions during the 
time of the last Chief Sardar Kahn Singh, it 
was annexed by the Maharaja Ranjit Singh in Sambat 1864 
(1807 A.D. ) who gave the Chief a Jagir of Rs. 15,000 in 
Parganah Bharowal, and the Parganah of Nankot to 
Khazan Singh, his uncle. The family is now in the 
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enjoyment of a handsome Jagir and also a good deal of 
landed property. 


5 . — The Dallewalia Misl. 

The founder of this misl was one Golaba, a Khatri, 
of Dalla in the Parganah of Sultanpup, near Dera Baba 
Nanak. He was a shopkeeper, but in Sambat 1793 
(1736 A.D.) leaving his profession, he embraced Khalsaism 
and was initiated with pahid by Nawab Kapur Singh. 
He was named Gulah Singh and then engaged in raid- 
ing and in a short time entertained a good following. 
He was so famed for his gallantry that he was called 
“ Rathaur” or valiant and became head of his misl, which 
took its name from his village. He made long and 
distant raiding expeditions and took a prominent part in 
plundering and injuring the army of Ahmad Shah Abdali, 
but died in Sambat 1316 (,17o9 A D. t when fighting with 
the Chief of Kalanaur. His sons had predeceased him, and 
therefore his chief associate, Gurdial Singh, succeeded him. 
But he also fell in action the next year and Sardar Tara 
Singh, a Jat nicknamed Gaiba (surpriser) from the 
ingenious manner in which he once surprised and plunder- 
ed Chandpur after a long, secret and forced march 
of about 38 miles in a day, was elected Chief of the misl. 
Sardar Tara Singh joined the Bhangi ntlsl in reducing 
Qasur and acquired spoils worth several lakhs of rupees. 
In Sambat 18i8 (1761 A.D) he took possession of the 
Parganahs of Nakodar, Balban, Bundiala, &c., and two 
years later he occupied Lodhar, Ropar, Kherl, Thanesar, 
&c., and made Rahon his capital. His whole territory 
was worth about Rs. 5,00,000 a year and he could take the 
field at the head of about 7,000 men. 

When Maharaja Ranjit Singh acquired power he 
thrice tried in Sambat 1859 (1802 A.D.) to reduce him, 
but failed. The Sardar had four sons, of whom Jhanda 
Singh was given the Parganah of Nakodar, Dasaundba 
Singh the Dakhiji Parganah, and Gujar Singh the Parganih 
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ot‘ Ghum^rana. The youngest he kept along with him- 
self. When Sardar Tara Singh died in Sambat 1864, 
(1807 A.D.i the Maharaja fraudulently approached his 
widow on the pretence of condoling with her on her 
bereavement, and treacherously beseiged her fort. She 
held her own and gallantly defended the fort and she 
would liave succeeded in repulsing the assailant if he 
had not heavily bribed her men to open the gates of the 
fort to him. Thereupon the valiant widow, Rattan Kaur, 
was obliged to fly towards Ranger, The Maharaja left 
9 villages in Jagir for the maintenance of the widow and 
her four sons, annexing the whole of the rest to his own 
dominions. In Sambat 1877 (1820 A.D.) Bedi Bikrraa 
Singh usurped seven villages in possession of the sons of 
Tara Singh. When complaint was made to the Maharaja 
he took no action. In Sambat 1879 (1822 A.D.) when the 
widow died, the remaining two villages which she had in 
Jagir were resumed by the Maharaja. In Sambat 1881 
(1824 A.D.) Dasaundha Singh, died childless and the 
descendants of Jhanda Singh still enjoy a Jagir of about 
Ks, 800 in Baloki, and own some land there, but the 
possessions of all the others were resumed by the 
Maharaja, 


6 . — The Karora Singhia Misl. 


The originator of this Misl was Sardar Sham 
Singh, a Jat of Xarli. He was killed in a battle in 
Sambat 1797 (1740 A. D.) and was succeeded by Sardar 
Karra Singh, a Khatri of Panjgarh. He was killed 
in an action against the Durranis in Sambat 1802 (1745 
A.D.) at Amritsar, when Sardar Karora Singh, a 
Zamindar of Barki, was elected as Chief of the Misl which 
took its name after him. Sardar Baghel Singh of Jhubel- 
wala was his chief associate, and noted for his bravery. He 
contributed greatly to the power of the A/fsZ, which, at 
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its zenith, had an annual revenue of ninety lakhs 
and could muster for the field 3 2,000 strong. 

In Sambat 1795 Sardar Karvij*a Singh, with his rela- 
tions, was forcibly converted to Islam by the Governor of 
Lahore, l)ut after six months he rejoined the Khalsa and 
waste-initiated mth pahul. In Sambat 1816 il759 A.D.) 
he took possession of the Parganahs of Sium, Hariana, 
&c., in the Husbiarpur District. He made distant 
raiding expeditions and his booty was an immense 
wealth. In Sambat 1818 (1761 A.D.) he fell in a fight 
at Tirawri, and Sardar Baghel Singh became head of 
the MisL i 

In Sambat 1820 (1763 A.D.) he occupied Khurdin, 
Kanauri, Chhilaundi, Jaraitgarh, Ac, worth Hs. 2,00,000 
and made Chhilaundi in the Karnal District and Hariana 
in the Hushiarpur District his capitals. In Sambat 
1835 (1778 A.D.) he went up into the heart of India and 
plundered Ghaziabad, Koel, Bareli, Chandosi, Hathras, 
Agra, &c., 

Once Dehli was, in Sambat 1824 (1767 A.D ), in con- 
junction with the other Misls, conquered by Sardar Baghel 
Singh but, as the chiefs could not unanimously agree as 
to who among them should ascend the throne, all returned 
with a considerable be oty, but Sardar Baghel Singh, at 
the reqne.st of the Emperor, halted for some time and 
constructed the various Sikh shrines there. He was 
very prominent in fi</hting with the Durranis and on 
several other occasions. He died childless in Sambat 
1859 (1802 A. D.) and Sardar Jodh Singh, Kalsia, was 
recognized as head of the Misl. On his death his dominion 
partly remained in possession of his two widows and was 
partly occupied by the Maharaja of Lahore, and the Misl 
'thus collapsed- Again in Sambat 1863 (I807 A.D.) the 
Maharaja encroached upon the widow’s possession and 
gave the Parganah of Khurdin, worth Rs. 1,00,000 to 
Sardar Jodh Singh, Kalsia, and the Parganah of Bahlol- 
pur to Birbhan, his Kardar. However, later on a part of 
the territory made over to Sardar Jodh Singh was restor* 
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ed by the British Government to the widow who ori^nally 
accupied it. The territory which remained in possession 
of the widow ultimately lapsed to the British Govern- 
ment, 


The Kalsia State. 

Sardar Gurbakhsh Singh, Sandhu tlat of the village 
of Kalsia, in Tahsil Qasur of the Lahore District, along 
with some of his relations, embraced the Khalsa faith and 
was initiated with the pahtd ceremony by Bhai Mani 
Singh, in Sambat 1782 (1625 A.D. ). He was very 
brave and formed .a close friendship with Sardar Karm 
Singh, head of the Misl. When Karora Singh succeeded 
Sardar Karm Singh as chief of the Misl, Sarder Gur- 
hakhsh Singh became his turban-friend and ati ally of 
the Misl. He con tributt d greatly to the welfare of the 
Misl by many distinguished services, and in a short 
time lie enlisted many troof>s, and in ^.imbat 1816 il759 
A D. ) occupied the Barganah of Baheli, worth about 
Ks 1,00,000 a year. In .'>arabat 1820 (1763 A D.) he 
t'ok ChhachhrauU, yielding Rs. 2,00,000 annual revenue. 
On his death in Sambat 1831 1 1774 A.D.) his son Sardar 
Jodh Singh succeeded him. He w.is .a man of great valour 
and capacity and extended his territory. When in 
Sambat 1859 (1782 A.D.) Sardar Haghel Singh, the leader 
of the Karora Singh misl died childless, Sardar Jodh 
Singh was acknowledged as chief of that Misl. He did a 
great deal for the Maliaraja Ranjit Singh, by whom he 
was rewarded with the grant of handsome jagirs bringing 
up his whole annual income to Rs. 5,00,000. In Sambat 
1874 (1817 A.D.) while fighting at Mnltan for the great 
Maharaja of the Banjab, he was wounded, and died shortly 
after his return to his native village Kalsia. On his death 
his eldest son, Sardar Sobha Singh, succeeded him as 
Chief of the Misl, but one-fourth of the whole estate re- 
mained in possession of his younger brother Sardar Hari 
Singh, as granted by Sardar Jodh Singh himself. 
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The whole estate of Sardar Sobha Smgh lay on both 
t-ideB of the Satluj River and therefore when a treaty was 
concluded between the British Govern naent and the 
« Maharaja Ranjit Singh fixing that river as boundary 
between the two sovereign powers, the Sardar deemed it 
advisable to give up his possessions on the Lahore side, 
cutting off his connection with the Lahore Darbar. The 
Maharaja sent for him several times, but he did not 
attend and therefore his territory on the Lahore side was 
forfeited to the Crown. At the time of the treaty in 
1 809 A. D. the State w'as worth Rs. 2,50,000 a year, as 
compared with its present income of about Rs 2,00,000 
per annum. 

During the war between the British Government 
and the Singhs, Sardar Sobha Singh rendered the former 
a valuable service. Again during the time of mutiny 
both he and his son Sardar Lahna Singh did good service, 
and the latter was granted in March 1862, a Sanad con- 
fei;ring the right of adoption. 

The Chief of Kalsia takes precedence over all Cis- 
Satluj Chiefs, except Patiala, Jind, Nabha, Malerkotia 
and Faridkot and is entitled to be received by His Ex- 
cellency the Viceroy, 

7. — T/ie Singhpuria Misl. 

When the Singhs started on their mission for the 
removal of the oppression which was so cruelly exercised 
by the Muh.imraadan rulers on the Hindus, Sardar Dalip 
Singh, a Virk Jat of Faizuliapnr in the Amritsar District, 
joined the Klndsa and distinguished himself for his 
bravery and undaunted spirit He was killed in action 
in Sambat 1772 ( 1715 A D.) and his son Nawab Kapur 
Singh succeeded him as leader. He was very sagacious, 
considerate, good hearted, gallant, trustworthy, a well- 
wisher of the Kbalsa, and a true devotee. He was most 
respected, and practically the head of the Khalsa in almost 
all religious and political affairs. He was ever ready to 



be in the front, and had received in various battles, 43 
wounds on his body. He propagated the religion a great 
deal. Whole villages were converted by him, and initi- 
ation with pahul through his hands was considered a 
great merit. Raja AJa Singh of Patiala along with his* 
relations and many Sardars, took the pahul from the 
hands of the Nawab at Thikriwala, where he constructed 
a large well in commemoration of the event. A brief 
account ol his deeds and <>f his acquiring the title of 
Nawab has already been given in Chaper XVI. Properly 
speaking it was he who paved the way for the Khalsa 
Nation as an independent and ruling power. 

The inisl took its name from Faizullapur, the village 
of Nawab Kapur Singh, but when that village fell into the 
hands of Singhs, its name was changed to Singhpura, 
with a correspond lUg change in the name of the misl. 
The numerical strength ot the misl was not great, being 
about 2,500 combatants, but it was the fiercest and the 
most dreaded of all on account of its bravery and desperate 
fighting s[)irit. 

The Nawab, who was childless, took possession in 
Sarabat 1816 (1759 A.D.' of tlie Parganahs of Jalandhar, 
Lamra, and Kapurthala, and made over the first tw'o to 
his nephew, Sa''dar Kliushhal Singh, and the last to his 
disciple, Sardar Jassa Singh, Ahlnwalia. He died at 
Amritsar, in Assu Sarnhat 1817 ( 1760 A.D.) and a little 
before his death he declared that the heir of his property was 
his nephew, named above, and bestowed his honours and 
the leadership of the Khalsa on the Ahluwalia Sardar. 
On his death-bed he hailed the Ahluwalia as the future 
leader of the Khalsa common-wealth, and his 
successor to the honour and supremacy he had enjoyed 
over the whole Khahsa community in all matters re- 
ligious and political. 

Sardar Kliushhal Singh equalled his uncle in wisdom 
and bravery and extended his conquests to both sides of 
the Satluj, and included Jalandhar, Nurpur, Bahrampur, 
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Bhartgarh, and Patti. He died on23rd Ctiet S. 1852 (1796 
,,A. D.) in the fort of Ldmra, when his eldest son Bndh 
Singh became leader of the Mis!. 

Sardar Badh Singh extended his territory and help- 
ed the Maharaja Ranjit Singh in several campaigns and 
was much respected in the Lahore Darbar He fell out 
with the Maharaja chiefly on account of his own absence 
and failure to send his contingent during the 
Kashmir expedition, and of colouring his beard, which is 
against the tenets of the Khalsa religion. After he dis- 
covered the royal displeasure, he never came to Lahore 
although, he was many times invited to attend. He 
sought protection of the BritishGovernraent,andthe Maha- 
raja confiscated the whole of his territory, worth Rs. 
.S, 00, 000, a year, which lay on the right side of the 
Satluj River, which was the common boundary recognized 
between the British Government and the Lahore Darbar 
by the tiviity of 1809 A. D. He was so much grieved at 
this forfeiture that he died in Sawan S. 187H(1816A. D.i 
leaving behind seven sons. On his death, his territory 
was worth Rs. 150,000 per annum and was divided 
among his sons. His descendants still enjoy their territory 
with Manauli and Ghanauli their head quarters, and it is 
the estate which had fallen under British protection 
when the treaty of 1809 A. D. was drawn up. 

8 . — Ihe Nishananwali Mhl. 

The founders of this Misl were Sardars Sangat Singh 
and Dasaundha Singh, Dhaul Muchhia*, Jats of Singhan- 
wala in the Firozpur District. They were initiated with 
pahul by Bhai Mani Singh, and joined the Khalsa array. 
They were joined by their relations, Jai Singh, Koer 
Singh and Man Singh, These five acted as standard- 
bearers and were termed Nishananwale, and were allotted 
a handsome share of booty. By lapse of time they be- 


* Nicknamed on account of h's grey monataches. 
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came masters of an immense wealth, and enlisting an army 
estublished their own Misl under the name of Nishananwali, 
They could put to the front about 12,000 troops. Sardar 
Dasaundha Singh was recongnized as head of the misl, 
and when in 1820 Sambat (1763 A. D.) he took posses- 
sion of the country in the neighbourhood of Ambala, he 
fixed his capital at that town. In Sambat 1822 (1765 A. 
D.) he was killed while fighting against the Nawab of 
Mirat, and was succeeded by his brother and chief associate, 
Saidar Sangat Singh. He died in Sambat 1831 (1774 
A. D.) at Singhanvvala and Mohar Singh, his son, was 
elected as head of the Misl. The viisl occupied Ambala, 
Lidran, Sbahabad, Amlot and other districts, but in 
Sambat 1864 (1807 A. D.i it became extinct, as it was 
driven out by the Maharaja Ranjit Singh, and its territory 
annexed to the Panjab. When the line of demarcation was 
fixed under the treaty of 1809 A. D. between the British 
Government and the Maharaja, Sbahabad was continued 
in the possession of a subordinate chief. The parganah 
of Ambala was restored to a widow and hipsed to the 
British on her death in Sambat 1887 (1830 A. D.). The 
descendants of sardar Mohar Singh now enjoy a petty 
jagir in Singhanvvala 

9 . — The Misl of Shahids. 

'I'his Misl originated from Shahid (martyr) Dip 
Singh, a Jat of Pohu in the Amritsar Parganah. He was 
one of these who had served Guru Gobind Singh and 
accompanied Banda Bahadur during his holy war against 
the Muhammadan oppression. He had many associates 
of great repute and renown, like Gurbakhsh Singh, 
Suiha Singh, Prem Singh, Dargah Singh, Basant Singh 
&c. They were all called Shahids and the Misl was 
named accordingly. Properly speaking it was a religious 
rather than a military body. The Khalsa vvas the true 
embodiment of the Church militant and in those days, 
priests and laymen fought alike. The most prominent 
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member of tb« misl 'vras Shahid Sudha Sin^b, who waa 
fciljed fighting against the Governor of Jalandhar. When 
hia bead waa struck off “ he is reported,” says Sir Lepel 
Griffin, “to have ridden some distance and killed several 
of the enemy before he fell from his horse.” This misl 
generally fought to render assistance to others rather 
than on its own account. 

Shahid Dip Singh took possession of the Ilaqa 
of Sialkot in 1816 Sambat (1769 A.D. ) and made it over 
to his disciples, Shahids Diyal Singh and Natha Singh, 
who ultimately assigned it for the maintenance of the i 
“ Ber Baba Nanak” shrine at Sialkot. 

When in Sambat 1818 fiyGl A.D.) the Muham- 
madans re-occupied Amritsar and began to fill up the 
sacred tank there with earth, Shahid Dip Singh, 
attacked them at the head of a handful of troops, 
and succeeded in compelling the Durranis to evacuate after 
great slaughter. The Shahid fell a true martyr in that 
action. He was succeeded by Shahid Sudha Singh as leader 
of the misl. He was killed the next year and Shahid 
Karm Singh, was elected head of the confederacy. In 
Sambat 1820 (1763 A.D.) he occupied Shahzadpur, 
Majri and Kesri, worth Ra. 1,00,000 a year, and extended 
his territory farther after that. In Sambat 1835, 
(1778 A.D.) the Nawab of Ranian assigned him 12 villages 
in Jagir for the maintenance of his shrine, on the con-- 
dition that the Singhs should abstain from raiding his 
territory. 

Shahid Karm Singhdied in Sambat 1851 (1794 A.D.) 
and was succeeded by Shahid Gulab Singh, his son, who 
was without his father’s qualifications, and therefore a 
good deal of his territory slipped from his hands. He was 
the first Singh who went to the British resident at Dehli 
in January 1804 A.D. and expressted his desire for British 
protection. The family rendered valuable service to the 
British Government during the Mutiny of 1857. Jivan 
Singh, the grskndson of Gulab Singh, was married to the 
daughter of Maharaja Mabindar Singh of Datiala in 
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Sambat 1941 (1884 A.D.) which greatly contributed to 
the honour and income of the Chief. His state now is 
worth about Rs. 50,000 a year. 

10 . — The Ahluwalia Misl. 

For a detailed account of this as well as the misl of 
Phulkian, “The liajas of the Panjab” by Sir Lepel 
Griffin, and other histories should be consulted. Here 
we propose to give a brief sketch of the rise to ascendancy 
of this mitsl as far as is compatible with the scope of 
our work. 

The real founder of the misl was Sardar Bagh Singh, 
Kalal, of Hallo-Sadho. He was initiated with pahul by 
Bhai Mani Singh in Sambat 1771 (1714 A.D.) and soon 
after that became leader of a considerable body of troops. 
He was killed in an action at Hariana in Sarabat 1788 
(1731 A.D.) and as he was childless, Sardar Jassa Singh, 
his nephew (sister’s son) who was then about 13 years of 
age, was elected as head of the misl. He rose to great 
power, enlisted 7,000 horse and occupied territory worth 
about Ks. 40,00,000 a year as will be explained here- 
after. He was resident of Ahlu, a village in the Lahore 
District, and was therefore called Ahluwalia and the 
misl also was termed after the name of the village. 

Sardar Jassa Singh was born in Sambat 1775 
(1718 A. D.l and his father died in Sambat 1779 (1722 
A.D.) Soon alter, the orphan was taken by his mother 
to Mdta Sundri, the widow of Guru Gobind Singh, at 
Dehli. That lady loved Jassa Singh much and treated him 
as if he were her own son. In Sarabat 1785 (1728 A.D.) 
Sardar Bagh Singh went to D«hli and urged his sister 
and Jassa Singh’s return to the Panjab. At his depart- 
ure, Mdta Sundri blessed him and granted Jassa Singh a 
sword and shield, a bow and a quiver, a silver mace, and a 
di’ess of honour. She predicted his greatness, saying that he 
and his descendants would have mace bearers to attend 
them. On his return from Dehli, Sardar Bagh Singh 
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encamped close to tbe camp of Nawab Kapur Singh, in the 
vicinity of Kartarpur. The Nawab was much pleased with 
the handsomeness of Sardar Jassa Singh, and finding in him 
a well behaved, intelligent and promisingyouth, he initiated 
him with the pahvl and kept him as his own disciple and 
adopted son, because he was childless. A short time after 
that the Nawab told Jassa Singh that he was destined to be 
a “Badshah” (King.) Thereafter he was greatly raised in 
the estimation of the Kbalsa and was called “Badshah” 
and was much respected by the Singhs. When Sardar 
Bagh Singh was killed, Sardar Jassa Singh, though 
13 years old, was able to conduct the business of a Misl, 
and the Nawab, with the general consent of all concerned, 
appointed him leader in place of his deceased uncle. 

At the time of his succession Mfita Sundri 
sent him a dress of honour from Dehli. He acquired a 
great reputation, because he proved to be a brave and 
gallant warrior, an able and competent leader. He was 
renowned for his political talents, religious zeal and 
lofty aspirations, and he rose to be one of the moat 
powerful federal Chiefs of the Panjab. When Nawab 
Kapur Singh died, all the command, spiritual and 
political that he had, devolved upon Sardar Jassa Singh, and 
he was regarded by the Singhs as their religious leader. 
He was greatly respected as the most saintly and ortho- 
dox Singh leader. It was considered meritorious to get 
initiated by him and many leading Sardars took their 
pahul from him. Maharaja Atuar Singh of Patiala also 
received his Singh baptism from him. He was the most 
successful general and it was he alone, before Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh, who considerably contributed towards the 
consolidation of the Singh power. Although he had 
no acknowledged command of the Singh forces, whenever 
any combination of the confederacies took place against 
a common enemy, the nominal command of the whole 
rested with Sardar Jassa Singh. All the confederacies, 
during his time, were independent and hostile to each 
other, but they often cotnbinid to attack or encounter a 
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common enemy. The influence of the Sardar can he 
estimated from the fact that in spite of the comparative 
inferiority of the misl in numerical strength, he was 
allowed the privilege of lording over the whole Khalsa 
iirmy. 

In Sambat 1824 (1767 A.D.) the confederacies in a 
combined attack conquered Dehli, and getting into the 
fort they seated Sardar Jassa Singh on the throne. The 
majority were of opinion that he should become Emperor, 
but Sardar Jassa Singh, Ramgarhia, and his allies were 
against it because of an old standing enmity. Upon this 
two factions were formed and they stood with drawn 
swords in hand, but the Ahluwalia was too noble to 
divide the Khalsa thus, and quietly left Dehli in order 
to end the dispute. None therefore occupied the throne 
which was left vacant for the old Mugal Emperor. 

Sardar Jassa Singh distinguished himself in many 
battles and performed feats of great valour, bravery and 
intrepidity, as has already been mentioned in Chapter XVI. 
In religious matters also he took a leading part. To the 
rebuilding of the sacred Temple at Amritsar he contri- 
buted greatly. 

In Sambat 1797 fl740 A.D.) when Nadir Shah was 
on his way back from Dehli, he inflicted a serious loss 
on him and seized a good deal of his baggage and 
treasure. 

In Sambat 1804 (1747 A.D.) he took the leading 
part in killing Jaspat Rai and plundering Emnabad. 
Next year Diwan Lakhpat Rai, who was despatched by 
the Governor of Lahore for the extermination of the 
Singhs, was seriously shattered, which was mostly due 
to the exertions of this Chief. He attacked and killed 
the Governor of Amritsar and took a large part of that 
district. In 1749 A.D. he was of great assistance to 
Diwan Kaur i Mai, in defeating and killing Shah Nawaz 
Khan, the Governor of Multan. 

In Sambat 1814(1757 A. D.) Sardar Jassa Singh, 
was defeated by Adina Beg Khan, the Governor of 
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Jaland^r with the help of Sardar Jassa Sing-h, Ram- 
garhia. A few years later this defection was terribly re- 
venged, and the Ramgarhia Chief was compelled to fly 
from his country, and was ousted from his territory 
for many years which he passed in exile. 

In 1753 A. D. Aziz Khan, the commander of the 
Lahore forces, was defeated by him. In 1735 A. D. Adina 
Beg Khan was compelled to cede to him the parganah of 
Fatihabad on the Bias, which he made his capital. In 
1761 A. D. while Ahmad Shah Durrani was engaged in 
his campaign against the Marhattas, Sardar Jassa Singh 
occupied a good deal of country in which he built forti- 
fied posts. Within the next few years he seized an 
extensive territory. In 1777 A. D he took the town of 
Kapurthalla and established his head-quarters there. He 
died at Amritsar in 1783 A. D. at the age of 65. He was 
present in almost all battles of any importance which took 
place during his lifetime. He always took a leading part 
and had received 32 wounds on the front of his body. 
He was an enterprising and a liberal patriot. Once he 
rescued 2,000 women whom Ahmad Shah was taking to 
Kabul to serve as slave girls. He liberally provided them 
with money and sent them all to their respective homes 
under a proper escort. This act of patriotism greatly 
increased his estimation and made him greatly popular 
among all classes of the people. 

Sardar Jassa Singh bad no male issue, and Sardar Bhag 
Singh, his second cousin, then in his thirty-sixth year 
was elected Chief of the Misl, He made some additions 
to his territory and died in S. 1858 (1801 A. D.). Sardar 
Fatih Singh, his only son, succeeded him. In 1859 
Sambat (1802 A. D.) the Maharaja Ranjit Singh visited 
him at Fatihabad for condolence on the death of his 
father, and formed an alliance, both offensive and defensive. 
They came to Amritsar, and exchanging their turbans as 
a token of brotherhood, swore on the Holy Granth the 
continuance of their friendship and the sharing of all their 
new territorial acquisitions equally between themselves. 
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Ja 1805, the Marhatta Chief, Jaswant Rao Holkar, 
was aenoualy defeated by Lord Lake. He came to the 
Panjab in order to obtain help from the Singh Chieftains. 
At the end of that year the British Government concluded 
peace with him and entered, on Ist January 1806, into a 
treaty of friendship with Sardar Fatih Singh and Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh by which these Chiefs were required to 
remove the Marhatta Chief with his army to the distance of 
thirty koses from Amritsar and never thereafter to hold 
any connection or friendship with him. The British 
•Government on its part promised these Chieftains peace- 
ful possession of their territories as long as their conduct 
continued friendly towards itself. Sardar Fatih Singh 
acted in the management of this treaty both on his own 
behalf and the behalf of tl»e Maharaja Ranjit Singh. 

Sardar Fatih Singh increased his territory a little 
and after he formed his alliance with Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh, he proved a very valuable friend to him and con- 
tributed much towards the extension, establishment and 
management of his kingdom. On various occasions he 
played the part of a brave general in the field and a com- 
petent and talented statesman at Lahore, whenever the 
Maharaja went to the battle-field leaving him behind in- 
charge of the Capital. 

Mr. Metcalfe, the English Commissioner, visited 
Lahore in September 1808 A. D. and in his letter, dated 
8th November 1808, to the Government of India, he ex- 
plained his estimate of Sardar Fatih Singh’s character and 
position. The following extract from that letter will be 
read with interest by our readers — 

“ Sardar Fatih Singh of Ahlu has been supposed to be 
particularly attached to the Raja (referring to Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh), but he is in reality particularly ddscontented 
with him. Ranjit Singh and Fatih Singh entered into 
alliance in early life, and to this alliance the former ia 
principally indebted for his extraordinary rise. The 
quiet character of Fatih Singh, who was the equal, if not 
the superior, in rank and powe? of Ranjit Singh, has 
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yielded to the bold commanding spirit of. the other, andf 
.he has been the ladder by which Ranjit Singh has mount-' 
, ed to greatness. He now finds himself not the companion 
and friend of an equal, as formerly, but the nominal 
favourite of a master. The outward show of intimacy 
and friendship is preserved, but there is no confidencfe. 
He is not of the Raja’s councils, nor is he entrusted with 
his secrets, but marches with a considerable force in the 
train of Ranjit Singh, without knowing whither or for 
what purpose. Fatih Singh, in rank and consideration, 
in military force and territorial possessions, is the first of 
the Chiefs of Ranjit Singh’s army. He possesses the 
country east of the Satluj from Jagraon to that river, the 
country generally between the Satluj and the Bias, and 
the country to the west of the Bias as far as Amritsar. 
He has a very fair reputation, and is looked up to by the 
disaffected as the fit person to be put at the bead of a 
confederacy to throw oft the yoke; but he is evidently not 
a revolutionist.” 

When Maharaja Ranjit Singh rose to power and 
began to absorb some of the other Singh confederaciee, 
the Singh Chieftains generally became very suspicious of 
him aud wanted to overthrow his power. They wanted 
a directing head, aud they found Sardar Fatih Singh alone 
fit to become that head. It was their earnest desire that he 
should assume the command, but he was ever true and faith- 
ful to the covenant of alliance he had entered into, [n the 
majority of Ranjit Singh’s campaigns he served him with 
his contingent. He fought in various battles and was 
present at the Inst famous seige of Multan, in 1818 A.D. 
when the Maharaja became master of the whole pro- 
vince. The avaricious Maharaja appears to have been 
not only slow and evasive in carrying out the terms of 
friendship in regard to sharing the new territorial posses- 
sions, he also coveted the possessions of his faithful ally 
and true and sincere friend who had rendered him so 
much valuable service. By that time a treaty had been 
d rawn up in 1809 A.D. between the British Government 
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and the Maharaja, as two sovereign powers, and the 
River Satluj was fixed as their common boundary. Neither, 
of these two powers could cross that river. In December 
1825 A.D. the Maharaja sent two battalions under Faqir* 
Aziz-ud-din and Anand Ram, Pindaric to Bist Jalandhar 
to seize Sardar Fatih Singh’s possessions. The Sardarwas 
alarmed and fled along with his whole family across the 
Satluj. He attempted to procure from the British 
(government some guarantee for the security of his 
territory lying on the Lahore side of the Satluj. 
That Government could not, of course, under the terms 
of the treaty, interfere. It is said that at that very time 
the disaffected Singh Chiefs again offered their services 
to fight against the Maharaja, but Sardar Fatih Singh 
considered it below his dignity to fight against one with 
whom he had sworn eternal friendship. 

On Sardar Fatih Singh’s flight, the Lahore army 
occupied his Trans-Satluj territory and expelled his 
garrisons. However, it appears that the Maharaja 
afterwards was sorry for his rashness, and expressed his 
desire for a reconciliation, and gave assurance for the 
security of the Sardar’s person and property, and he was 
ultimately reinstated in his possessions with some ex- 
ceptions. 

Sardar Fatih Singh died in October 1837 and his son, 
Nehal Singh, succeeded him. He had several opportunities 
of showing his goodwill towards the British (jovernment 
and rendered important service on various occasions. 
After the assassination of Maharaja Sher Singh in 
September 184i3 A.D. and the proclamation of Dalip 
Singh as his successor, Sardar Nehal Singh might have 
‘‘become the foremost man in the Panjab”, says Sir 
Lepel Griffin, “and he might have obtained the leader- 
ship in the Panjab, which might have been his had 
he come forward to head the. Khalsa”, but he did not 
come to Lahore, nor did he care to interfere in the a’ffairs 
of the Darbar there. 



Burhig the time of Raja Nebal Singh an-d sinoe the 
^Sikh war of 1845 A.D. there have been some modifications 
^in the area and income of the State, and it would be 
beyond our scope to go into all those accounts. Suffice 
it to say that in 18.54 A.D. its actual annual revenue was 
stated to be Rs. 5,77,763 and it now flourishes under 
the British protection as one of the most loyal^ sincere 
and faithful dependencies. Its area is 630 square miles 
with an annual revenue of Rs. 25,00,000 including 
g^jat Us. 13 lakhs from the Oudh estates which have 
been granted by the British Government in recognition 
of the servicea rendered by the State. 

^ 11 — The Phulkia Mtsl. 

The founders of the Patiala, Nabha and Jind States 
are descended from a common ancestor, Chaiidhri Phul, 
a Sidhu Jar, whose descent is claimed from .Ic'al, a 
Bhatti Rajput, and founder of the city of .lesalmer in 
Rajputana. Phul was the second son of Rup Chand, by a 
Jat woman, and waa born in 16l9 A D. in Mauza Bcdowali. 
Phul’s' great-great grandfather, Chaudhri Pakho, was 
blessed by Guru Hargobind, the sixth Guru, for a pros- 
perous progeny. The village of Mehraj was, by the advice 
of Guru Har Rai, the seventh Sikli Guru, founded by 
Mohan, the grandfather of Phul. Mohan’s great grand- 
father was Mehraj. Sind the village whs named after him. 
The Guru (Har Rai t again toured in that country and 
Phul, durintj his childhood, was blessed, and the prophecy 
(.vide Ch. XI) was fulfilled. He founded a village about 
five miles from Mehraj, and named it Phul. The office 
of Chaudhri had long been held by his family, and in 
his turn, Phul was confirmed therain by a royal farvian. 
He became a powerful Sardar and the father of six sons, 
one of whom died childless, and the rest became ancestors 
of the Chiefs of Patiala, Jind and Nabha States, and the 
Sardara of Badriikhan, Laudgarhia, Malaudh, Jiandan arid 
Bhadaur. Phul died in 1652 A. D, and Tiloka, tha 
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eldest son, succeeded him as Chaudhri. The families 
of Nabha and Jind descended from him, Rama or Rank. 
Chand, the second son, got the Sardari, and became 
ancestor o£ the Patiala family. About the year 16 HO 
A.D. these two brothers, Tiloka and Rama, founded 
the village of Rupa after the name of their grandfather, 
Rup Chand, and it is up to present jointly held by their 
descendants. 

Before giving an account of fcke Nabha and Jind 
bouses, we proceed to deal with the family of 
Sardar Rama or Ram Chand, in course of time, grew 
Very powerful, and overran the neighbouring countries, 
and formed a considerable following. lie founded the 
village of Rampura and took up his residence there. 
He was killed in 1714 A.D. by his nephews — Biru and 
Ugarsen — in avenging the death of their father, Chain 
Singh, whom, Rama, on account of a quarrel, had 
caused to be murdered. lie left six sons Dunna, 
Sublia, Ala Singh, Bakhta, Ijudha and Budha Singh, but 
the third sou who was born in 1695 A,D. was abler and 
stronger than his brothers and became Chief of his 
father’s confederacy. He founded the Patiala kingdom. 
His first act was to avenge the death of his father. Soon 
after that he established n Thana or police station in 
Saugirah. In 1718 A. D. he rebuilt Barnala which had 
fallen into ruins, and made it his capital. In 1781 A.D. he 
captured and destroyed Nima. On this Rai Kalla of Kot 
collected a large array, and assisted by Nawab Sayad 
Asad Ali Khan, the Imperial general of the Jalandhar Doab 
and many otb(?r chiefs, attacked Barnala. The Imperial 
general was slain and the enemy was routed with great 
slaughter. Many were taken prisoners and the greater part 
of the enemy’s baggage fell into the hands of Raja Ala 
Singh. This success tended greatly to increase his power 
and strengthen his po.sition. His neighbours began to 
fear him and Singhs began to gather under his banner. 
He accompanied the Governor of Sarhiud on several ex- 
peditious. lie couquered many villages and also built 
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new ones. The Emperor of Dehli, hearinj^ of his pro- 
gress and fame, asked him by a royal farman for help in 
^e management of Sarhind, with the promise of the title 
£>{ Raja. In 1749 A.D. he built the fort of Bhawanigarh 
and in 1752 A.D. conquered the district of Sanawar, also 
known as Chaumsi i eighty-four), from the number of 
^'illages it contains including Patiala, now capital of 
the territory. Within the next five years he added 
much to his territory and in 1757 consolidated his 
power by defeating the Bhattis, Muhammad Amin Khan 
aiv4r.Muhammad Hassan Khan, who were assisted by 
Nawab Naslr Khan, the Mu^ il Governor of Hissar. 

In 1762 A. D. Ahmad Shah Abdali, invaded 
Barnala. The Singhs made a common cause and the 
Phulkia Chiefs with the Ahluwalia mid under Sardar 
Jassa Sirmh, and other confederacies gave battle with 
their combind forces and sustained a heavy loss. Sardar 
Ala Singh was taken prisoner and the Abdali victor, 
who was willing to conciliate the Singhs, released him 
on payment of Rs. 4,00,000. When in March 1762 
A.D. the Chief was released, the Shah embraced him 
and gave him a dress of honour, with the title of Raja. 
At the same time he was recognized as an in- 
dependent monarch. Immediately after this the Raja 
moved his capital from Barnala to Patiala and laid the 
foundation of the masonry fort there. When the Durrani 
king returned to Kabul, the Singhs conquered Sarhind 
and made it over to Raja Ala Singh. Next year, f.e., 
1763 A.D. that king again came to Sarhind and confirmed 
the Raja in his tenure of Sarhind on payment of an 
annual nazrana of three and a half lakhs of rupees. 
The Raja died of fever on the 22nd of August 1765 
A.D. He was succeeded by his grandson Amar Singh 
who was born in 1747 A D. During his invasion of 
India in 1767 A.D. Ahmad Shah Abdali honoured him 
with the title of Ruja-i-Rajgan Bahadur, and he was 
permitted to strike his own coin. 
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Amar Sintrh then, in memory of the oocawcm, spent 
a lakh of rupees In ransoming the captives who were 
being taken to Kabul, and gained for himself the popu* 
lar title of “Bandi Chhop” or “Releaser of captives.” 

The Raja attacked the Af^ans of Malerkotla 
whose Chief was killed in the battle. He conquered 
Maui Majra, Kot Kapura, Saifabad, Fatihabad, Sarsa.- 
and Rania. The fort of Bathiiida was taken in 1771 
A. 1). He also took possession of Hansi, Hissar and 
Kohtdk, but these were subsequently surrendered to the 
Dehli empire in a compromise arrived at with tho’im- 
periiil Government. There had been more fightings, 
and in February 1781 A. D. Raja Amar Singh died of 
dropsy at the age of 35. It was a very lamentable 
accident, because the Raja was a wise and gallant 
statesman, and if he had lived longer, he might have 
welded the Cis-Satluj States into one Kingdom and then 
independence might have been established on a perma- 
nent footing. For many years after his death, the reins 
of government were held rather by women tlian by any 
able and stroitg directing head like himself or bis illus- 
trious father. It was a great misfortune indeed that he 
died before ho had consolidated his conquests, and his 
successors could find none caring to help or follow them 
in the field. To the contrary there were many power- 
ful Singh Chiefs who envied the Patiala house for the 
rapid glory it had attained, and strove to undermine and 
destroy it. The power and influence which had been 
gained with so much labour by the deceased Raja Amar 
Singh and his fatlier began, in the absence of an able 
successor, to diminish day by day, and the protection of 
the British Government was implored with a view to pre- 
serving its independence. 

Rjija Amar Singh w'as succeeded by his son Sahib 
Singh, a child of six years of age, and soon after he 
a^^cended the throne, rebellion broke out in all quarters. 
For many years it was the women alone who possessed 
wisdom, energy and courage in that family. At times 
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they personally led the force in the field and displayed 
undaunted spirit, and extraordinary brarery. There 
■nvere great difficulties in managing the State, and 
-much of the territory which had been seized by the 
neighbouring Chiefs was recovered. Leaving aside the 
internal rebellions, there were foreign invasions which 
.had to be repulsed. Internecine quarrels were many and 
court intrigues numerous. The minority of the Chief 
was long, and the Diwan ^landn Mai, Prime Minister, 
was too honest to be successful. As is generally the case 
with. an honest man in power, he was assailed by para-» 
sites arwl slaves who hate such a character, which is a 
j)erpetual menace and reproach to themselves. Raja Sahib 
Singh’s ears were poisoned against him, and while he 
was yet fourteen years old, he became much disaffected. 
The Diwan had done a great and valuable service to the 
state, and had shown himself to be not only brave but 
far-seeing and anxious for the good of the State, but was 
ill rewarded. Intrigues compelled him to leave the 
State. The selfish ministers wanted the young Raja to 
confine his attention to pleasures, iiautches, hunting, 
and elephant fights, so that the State affairs might be 
entirely left to their care and management, with a view to 
aggrandising and enriching themselves. Thus the con- 
fusion was great and obstacles in the way of proper ad- 
ministration many. The Rritish protection was granted 
in April 1809, when a treaty of peace and eternal friend- 
ship was drawn up between the British Government and 
the Maharaja Ranjit Singh. The mismanagement in the 
State became so gross that the sovereign power was com- 
pelled to interfere. Although by the proclamation of 
8rd May 1809 the Chiefs reserved the right of perfect 
liberty in their internal affairs, at the request of the 
great Chiefs of the Phulkian house and owing to the 
disorder and anarchy in the State, the British Govern- 
ment interfered, and order and peace were restored. The 
arrangements made worked well, although not without 
gceat trouble and difficulty, until Raja Sahib Singh sud* 
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denly fell ill, and died on the 26th March ISIS A. D. 
He was succeeded by Karm Singh, the heir-apparent. 
He rendered valuable aid to the British Government in, 
the campaign against the Gorkhas, who had for years 
been encroaching on British territory. At the close of 
the war, he was granted by the British Government 
sixteen parganahs of Wahili, Keontbal Baghat &c., 
Karam Singh died on the 23rd December 184'S 
A. D. and his son Nirandar Singh, then twenty-three 
years of age, succeeded him. He rendered valuable ser- 
, vice to the British Government during the war wit^he 
Singhs in 1845 A. D. and his services were dulv recog- 
nized by the grant of a Sanad. During the Mutiny of 
1857-58 the Maharaja of Patiala showed greater loyalty 
and rendered more conspicuous service to the British 
Government than any other Prince in India. He was 
splendidly rewcarded for these services. Among other 
tilings he was granted the Narnaul division of the 
Jhajjar territory worth Rs. 2,00,000 a year on condition 
of ‘‘good behaviour and service, railiiary and political, 
at any time of general danger or disturbance”. 

The State has rendered several other services to the 
British sovereign power, and there have been more internal 
aftairs which lie beyond the scope of this history. 
Maharaja Narindar Singh died on 13th November 1862. 
He was succeeded by his son, Mahindar Singh, and the 
State is now being ruled by his grandson. The State 
enjoys the perpetual protection of the British Government 
and its revenue from all sources for the financial year 
l>>68-69 was lis. 42,78,928-3-3 and that for 1892 was 
Ks. 56,13,771. Now its area is 5,412 square miles with 
an annual revenue of Ks. 82,65,101. 

Jind State. 

The history of the houses of Patiala and Jind upto 
Phul, is the same as has already been recorded in regard 
to Patiala. Chaudhri Tiloka, the eldest son of Phul, had 
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two sons, Gurdit Singh and Sukhchain Singh. The 
^Ider was the founder of the Nabha family and from the 
younger have descended the Chiefs of Jind, Budrukhan 
and liazidpur. Chaudhri Tiloka succeeded his father a» 
Chaudhri, but he did not extend his share of the ancestral 
property. His second son Sukhchain Singh founded 
s^eral new villages, one of which was called Sukhchain- 
wala after his name. He had three sons, Alam Singh, 
Gajpat Singh and Bulaki Singh. The eldest was 
a brave soldier and after the conquest of Sarhind in 1763 
A. D. took possession of a considerable tract of country, 
'but he died childless in 1764 A. D. by a fall from his 
horse. The youngest brother became the ancestor of 
Dialpuria Sardars and died in 17iS5 A. D. Gajpat Singh, 
the second son, was born about 1738 A D. He married 
in 1754 A. D. one of the widows of his brother Alam Singh 
and succeeded to his estate- His daughter Bibi Rajkaur, 
was married to Sardar Mahan Singh Sukarchakia and 
became the mother of Mjiharaja Raiijit Singh of Lahore. 

In 1763 A. 1). when the Governor of Sarhind 
was defeated, Raja Gajpat Singh occupied a large 
tract of country, including the districts of Jind and 
Siifedoii, extending to I’anipat and Karnal. Although he 
had seized the country by force v>f arms, bo acknowledged 
the sovereign power of the Dehli Ein|)cror and continued 
to pay revenue. Ultimately in 1772 A. D- by a royal 
farman he was created a Uaja and acknowledged as an 
independent power, with authority to coin money in his own 
capital. Next year Kahimdad Khan, the Governor of llansi, 
with the help of other Chiefs, attacked Jind but was killed, 
and his troops routed. The victor then seized the country 
up to Hansi. After that he occupied the disitrict of Gohanu. 
He died in 1786 A. D. His territory was divided between his 
two surviving sons Bliag Singh and Bhup Singh. Bhag Singh 
took Jind and Safedon with the title of Kaja, whilst the 
other was given the estate of Badrukhan. In 1786 A. D. 
the Raja got the districts of Gohanu and Khar in Jagir by 
the Emperor of Dehli. In 1803 A. D. he sought alliance 



with the Britliih Government. He died in 1819 A, D. 
and was succeeded by his son Fatih Singh. The State is 
worth more than Ks. 7,00,000 a year and is under the 
perpetual protection of the British Government- It has* 
rendered considerable services to the sovereign power on 
different occasions of danger and disturbance. And it 
has been magnificently rewarded by the British Goverh* 
ment by the grant of territorial possessions of great 
value. Now ifa area ia 1,259 square miles and annual 
revenue Rs. 13,00,000. 

The Nahha family. 

The ancestor of this family was Chaudhri Tiloka 
whose account has been given in the histories of 
Patiala and Jind. When Tiloka died in 1687 A. D. his 
estate was divided between his two sons Gurditta (sub- 
sequently Gurdit Singh) and Sukhchain. The history 
of tlie latter is connected with the .find State, and Sardar 
Gurdit Singh became the founder of ihis State. On the 
C'itiite tliat fell to his lot, he founded the village of 
Dhanaula, and si)rae time after that the town of ^aI)grur, 
which, for some time, remained the head-quarters of the 
Nahha Stare, dll it was taken by the Raja of Jind. 
Sardar Gurdit Singh considerably extended his posses- 
sions by taking tlie neighbouring country. These bro- 
thers were always on had terms and their disputes often 
ended in bloodshed. 

Sardar Gurdit Singh died in 1754 A. D. and Hamir 
Singh, his grandson succeeded him, as ids only son Suratya 
Singh predeceased his father, having two sons Hamir 
Singh and Kapur Singh. The latter founded Kajairgarh 
and added to his estate the villages of Pakho and Banriiala, 
but died childless, and his estate reverted to Hamir 
Singh, 

Sardar Hamir Singh was a very brave, energetic 
and enterprising Chief, and largely extended his posses- 
Bious. In 1755 A. H. he founded the town of Nabha. 
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Four yeara after that, he occupied Bhadson, and in 1763 
A. D. when Sarhind waa conquered by the Singha, he 

Amloh, and in 1776 he conquered Rori. He estab- 
Bslled his own mint, which indicates his complete indepen- 
dence. 

Gajpat Singh, the Raja of Jind, (who was his uncle, 
4:^g third in descent from Tiloka) on some frivolous pre- 
text invaded Nabha in 1774 A. D. and treacherously 
making him prisoner, wrested away the town of Sangrur, 
which has never been restored to its original owner. 
During Ii« imprisonment, his Rani, Deso, recovered most 
Qf the territ6ry which was thus seized by Raja Gajpat 
Singh. 

Raja Hamir Singh died in 1783 A. D. and his son 
Raja Jaswant Singh who was then only eight years of 
age, succeeded him. His step-mother, Mai Deso, a woman 
of great courage and resolution and who had a great 
capacity for work, was appointed his Regent to carry on the 
affairs of the State during his minority. She died in 1790 
A. D. and Raja Oajpat Singh, having died a year earlier the 
relation of the two States — Jind and Nabha — became more 
friendly. The Raja obtained protection of the sovereign 
power, the British Government, in 1809 A. D. along with 
the other States. In 1810 A. D. the Emperor of Dehli 
conferred upon the Raja the title of “ Barar Bans 
Sarmour Malwindra Bahadur.” He died on 22nd May 
1840 A, D. and was succeeded by his only surviving son 
Devindar Singh, then 18 years of age. The deceased 
Raja was a faithful ally of the British Government and 
rendered valuable services on various occasions. Raja 
Devindar Singh did not promise well, and failed to become a 
successful ruler and sincere ally of the sovereign power. 
As the result of an inquiry instituted into his conduct, 
he was deposed and deported in December 1855, with a 
pension of Rs. 50,000. Some of his territory was confis- 
cated,, of which a part was retained by the British Govern- 
ment in lieu of the contingent service and the remainder 
divided equally between the Maharaja of Eatiala and 
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the Raja of Faridkot as a reward for their services to 
the British Government. 

On the deposition of Raja Davindar Singh, his eldefs^ 
son Raja Bharpur Singh was placed on the throne. As 
he was then merely a boy of seven, Rani Chand Kanr, 
his step-grandmother, was appointed guardian, and she 
was aided by three of the most respectable officers of 
Nabha State. The young Raja rendered conspicuous 
services during the Mutiny and was rewarded, among 
several concessions, with the perpetual grant of territory 
worth about Rs. 30,000 a year, and the divisions of Bawal 
and Kanti, in the conhscated Jhajjar territory, worth 
Rs. 1,06,000 per annum. Raja Bharpur Singh died sun- 
less in September 1803 A. D. and his younger brother 
Raja Bhagwan Singh ascended the throne. He also died 
childless in 1871 A. D. and his collateral, Raja Hira Singh, 
succeeded him. 

The State is now flourishing under the excellent 
management of the present Raja who is an able statesman. 
Its annual revenue from all sources in 1870 A. I), 
was about Rs. 7,00,000, but owing to the various improve- 
ments since effected, it h.as now nearly doubled. The 
present Raja is one of the most sincere and faithful 
allies of the British Government and has rendered many 
excellent services. 

The present area of the State is 923 square miles with 
an annual revenue of Rs. 16,42,906. 

12 . — The Sukarchakia Misl. 

The founder of this Misl was Sardar Budha Singh, a 
Sahnsi Jat. He claimed his descent from the famous 
Raja Salbahan, a Bhatti Rajput, who flourished about 
1900 years ago. It is alleged that some time after his 
death, the Raja’s descendants lost a good deal of- their 
territory, and while they were in the confusion of a 
defeat, uue of the Rauls, who was pregnant, took shelter 
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in a hut belonging to the Sahnsis, a thievish and degrad- 
ed tribe. She gave birth to a son who was named 
‘‘^Sahr^sra Bhat” but he was nicknamed Sahnsi. Raja 
Kritu is said to have been his son, who having founded' 
Sahnsra in 1516 A. D. named it after his father and 
made it his capital. The village, however, became known 
bj^ihe name of Kaja Sansi. His descendants, through 
the versatility of fortune, are said to have lost their 
territory, and Bhag Mai, in 1678 A.D., was a mere 
Chaudhri when God blessed him with a son whom he 
named BCi^ha. Sabseqiiently he was initiated into the 
Khalsa relio[ion and named Budha Sinjjh. 

The early history of the family, as can naturally be 
imagined, is obscure and enveloped in darkness. There 
are various tales, some mythical and some fabricated, both 
in favour of or against the ancient glory of this amily, but 
the truth is that nothing certain is known beyond 
Chaudhri Bhag Mai, and whatever comes to us is a fiction 
of interested or hostile persons. There is no doubt that 
at some remote period the ancestor of the family had 
formed some sort of association with the Sansis, whether 
real or imaginary, which resulted in their misnomer. 

"Chaudhri Bhag Mai and his father were orthodox 
Sikhs and followers of Guru Hargobiiid. Budha Singh 
got pahul from the hands of Guru Gobind Singh and 
served him along with his relations during the battles at 
Anandpur, Afterwards he joined the mission of Banda 
Bahadur and distinguished himself by his courage and 
Bagacity. Later still he became a bold, enterprising and 
successful robber. He had a piebald rnare, called Desi, 
who, for her swiftness, was as famous as her master. 
During the time of Nawab Khan Bahadur, owing to the 
active persecution against the Singh religion, he felt 
himself unsafe at Raja Sanhsi and shifted his residence to 
Sukarchak. He rebuilt it and the eonfederacy was named 
after it. He had received some forty-seven wounds on 
his body by various arms, and was killed while fighting 
the Afghans in 1756 A.D. near Majitha. 
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He had two sons, Chanda Singh and Naudh Singh, 
who were equal to their father in all respects and carri^ 
on marauding expeditions with their father, ^^audh 
Singh was killed along with his father, leaving one soft 
Charat Singh who was born in 1723 A. D. He was then 
about 7 and remained under the guardianship of bis 
uncle Sardar Chanda Singh, who became the ancestoi^^Cf 
the Sandhanwalia Chiefs. 

Sardar Charat Singh became a very powerful Chief 
and took command of the misl at the age of about 1 6. 
Within a few years he increased his follovye'fs to l.'iO 
armed jhorsemen and seized possession of Gujranwala wirb 
all the villages in its neighbourhood, including Kachi 
earai, where he established his head-quarters. 

In 1754 A.D. he built there a mud fort and 
provisioned it with munitions of war. Shortly after that he 
attacked Emnabad, killed the Mngal Faujdar, plundered 'j 
the city and carried away considerable spoils and 
military stores from the arsenal. In 1758 A.D. with 
the help of other Sardars he attacked and took possession of 
Sialkot; the Muhammadan Governor there, alter hard fight- 
ing, fled towards Jammu. In 1760 A.D. Ubed Khan, the 
Afghan Governor of Lahore^ at the head of 20,000 troops 
with 12 guns, beseiged his head-quarters. The Sardar 
defended the place for about a month and was then 
assisted by bardar Jassa bingh. Ahluwalia, and the 
Khangi confederacy, on whose arrival the invading army 
was completely routed with great slaughter. Its 
Chiefs narrowly escaped with their lives and left all their 
guns and other munitions of war in the hands of the 
victors. This victory contributed largely to the power 
and fame of the Sardar, and shortly after it he expelled 
the Afghan Governor of Wazirabad and took possession 
of it. Within the next few years he seized Kohtds, 
Chakwal, Find Dadan Khan, Pothohar, Sarai Kala and 
other considerable tracts of country, which in all 
were worth about Rs. 3,00,000 a year. In 1766 AD. 
he was engaged in an action which had ensued between 
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the Singh Chiefs in the neighbourhood of Zafarvral on 
their way to Jammu. Sardar Charat Singh was killed by 
theTjursting of his matchlock. Mahan Singh, his eldest son, 
t'hen about 12 years old, succeeded him under the 
guardianship of his mother Desan, who was assisted by 
Sardar Jai Singh, the Chief of the Kanhya misL In 1774 
A.D. he was married to Bibi Raj Kaur, the daughter of 
Raja Gajpat Singh of Jind. 

In 1780 A.D. Sardar Mahan Singh conquered 
Rasulnagar and Alipnr and in commemoration of Maha- 
raja RiSijit Singh’s birth, which took place on the occasion 
of this ‘victory, changed their names respectively to 
Ramnagar and Akalgarb. Sardar Mahan Singh was a 
brave, enterprising and prudent warrior. He extended 
his territory a good deal and at the age of 27 died in 
April 1792. He was succeeded by his son, Ranjit Singh, 
as head of the Sukarchakya Misl. Ranjit Singh’s life 
forms a distinct era of its own in the annals of the Khalsa, 
and the following Chapter is devoted to it. 


CHAPTER— XVIIL 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh, 

Maharaja Ranjit Singh was born in November 1780 
A. D. His mother was Bibi Raj Kaur, the daughter of Raja 
Gajpat Singh of Jind. From his childhood he used to 
accompany his father in the field. In 1790 A. D. he 
was present when his father was beseiging the fort of 
Manchar held by (xul.am Muhammad, a Chattah Chief, 
whose uncle, Hash mat Khan, climbing the elephant on 
which the would-be-lion ot the Panjab was sitting, was 
going to kill him, but was cut down by one of the 
attendants. A little before his death, Sardar Mahan Singh 
had invested the fort of Sohdra occupied by Sardar Sahib 
Singh, the Bhangi Chief, but he fell seriously ill. He waa 
therefore carried to Gujrauwala, and the young Maharaja 



was left in charge of the force in the field. Then several 
Sardars like Jassa Singh, Ramgarhia, Karm Singh, Dula, 
and Jodh Singh, Bhangi, came to the assiafancff of 
Sahib Singh. On hearing this the seige was raised and 
the Maharaja encountered the reinforcing armies 
near Kot Maharaj. After sharp bnt severe fighting 
these Sardars were routed and the Maharaja returned 
in triumph to Gujranwala. 

Three daj's after his return from Sohdra, 
Sardar Mahan Singh died and his son Ranjit 
.Singh became the head of his family. As was 
then about ten years old his mother was appointed re- 
gent and was assisted by Diwan Lakhpat Rai, a Khatri of 
Nausbahra, who was the Minister of the late Sardar. Sardar 
Sada Kaur, the young Chief’s mother-in-law, was an able, 
brave and courageous woman, and helped so much in the 
conduct of the affairs of his State, thal she was considered 
the ladder by which the Maharaja had risen to his zenith. 
After the death of her father-in-law, ^^^rdar Jai Singh, she 
assumed the command of tiie Kanhya Misl to the exclu- 
sion of her deceased husband’s two younger surviving 
brothers. She employed her extraordinary genius and 
military force in the aggrandizement of her son-in-law. 
Soon after he attained his manhood, the Maharaja con- 
trived to free himself from the authority of his manager 
and femaleguardians. Diwan Lakhpat Rai was despatch- 
ed on a dangerous expedition upon which he was killed. 
The Maharajakilled his mother, according to some accounts 
with his own hands. The mother-in-law, Sada Kaur, 
was treacherously imprisoned and died wretchedly in a 
dungnon at Lahore, 

About this time the Durrani King, Shah 
Zaman, grand.son of the Abdali, Ahmad Shah, was 
making frequent invasions into the Baiijab with a view to 
regaining whai had been lost. He twice occupied Lahore 
without opposition, but, owing to the troubled state of 
his Algan dominions, he could not stay to make neces- 
sary and permanent arrangements. The Singhs resorted 
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to their old and successful tactics of avoiding a pitched 
battle and harassing his rear guard and plundering his 
baggage. The Maharaja generally took this oppor- 
rjtunity of crossing the Satluj and plundering the country 
through which he passed. He also took a prominent 
j)art in molesting the rear of the Durrani King on his 
retirement. 

When in 1798 A. D. the Durrani came to the Panjab 
he passed several months in pursuing and punishing the 
Singhs with no result. When he left Lahore for Kabul, i 
Ranjit Si^gh helped in collecting provisions for his camp 
at Gujranwala and in order to win liis favour, dissuaded 
other Singh Chiefs frum harassing him on his retirement. 
While crossing the Chenab the Afgan King lost 12 guns 
in the flood and asked Ranjit Singh to send them to 
him, with the promise of granting him the title of Raja 
and the city and district of Lahore. The young Chief suc- 
ceeded in extricating 8 guns. He sent them to Peshawar 
and got, in return, what he had been promised by their 
master. Lahore at this time was govt-rned by three 
Pihangi Siirdars, and Ranjit Singh now got it from the 
Durrani King, He was invited by the citizens of Lahore to 
occupy the town, as they were desirous of getting rid 
of the revolting excesses of the ruling iSardars. Tlierefure 
he marched upon Lahore and took [jos.session of it in July 
1799 A. D. witli little opposition, as he was secretly let 
into the town by the citizens. 

In a very short time he gained much strength, and 
bis power became predominant among most of the confeder- 
acies whose leaders contracted alliance. Many Sardars 
became jealous of him. One Hashmat Khan, a Chief of 
the Chatta tribe, lay in ambush, and when Ranjit Singh 
was on his w^ay back from a hunting excursion, approach- 
ed him and treacherously dealt him a blow with his 
sword. It missed him but struck the saddle. Ranjit 
Singh ut once drew his sword and severed the assailant’s 
head from the trunk. 
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In 1797 A. D. the Maharaja joined his mother-in- 
law, Sada Kaur, and attacked Mian:, the head-quarters 
of the Ratngayhia Chief, with a view to punishing him for 
his encroachments on the widow’s possessions. The seig^ 
continued for a long time, when the Ramgarhia was re- 
duced to great straits, and he might have surrendered had 
not the sudden rise of the Bias river compelled the iq*^ 
vaders to raise the seige with a heavy loss of camp 
furniture, and men and animals, which were carried away 
by the water in flood. 

The rise of Ranjit Singh, with the legally i^cquired 
title of Raja, and the capture of Lahore, made" him an 
object of envy and hatred among most of the Singh 
Chiefs and other neighbouring Sardars, who supposed 
him their common enemy. A coalition was formed 
against him, and many Sardars, the most prominent of 
whom were Jassa Singh, Hamgarhia, Sahib Singh and 
Gulab Singh, Bhangi, Nizam-ud-din Khan of Qasur, at 
the head of a large army marched upon Lahore. Hanjit 
Singh collectiid as many of his troops from Lahore as he 
coula and with the contingent of Sardarni Sada Kaur he 
met the combined forces at Bhasin, about 10 koses from 
Lahore. The hostile forces encamped opjiosite each other and 
carried on skirmishes for some months, until Gulab 
Singh, Bhangi, nominal head of tiie field force, drank 
hard and was, one morning, found dead. Upon his death, 
the allied forces dispersed and many hostile Sardars, 
perceiving his ascending star, came under Ranjit Singh’t 
banner and contracted alliances. Ranjit Singh returned 
to Lahore in triumph, and the citizens received him with 
marks of great honour and respect and offered him valu- 
able presents. 

About that time he aided Sardarni Sada Kaur, his mo- 
ther-in-law, and inflicted a signal defeat upon the Ramgarhia 
Chief near Batala. He seized Mirowal, Narowal, Jassar- 
wal, and got a present of Hs. 20,000 and an elephant 
from the Raja of Jammu. At the same time he reduced 
to submission other places. At that time Yusaf Ali 



Khan, agent of the British Gorernment, arrived at Lahore 
with a friendly letter and presents from that government. 
He was received by the Maharaja with due honours, and 
'disDfifissed with an exchange of valuable presents for the 
■‘^•Itish Government. 

On Isi Baisakh Sambat 18.58 (April 1801) Ranjit 
§ingh convened a grand Darbar at Lahore to which all 
the.jChiefs and leading men of his dominions were invited. 
He then formally assumed the title of Maharaj, or Raja of 
Rajas. He opened a mint and struck his own coin 
bearing the inscription : — 

“Deg'^a, te^ va fatih va nusrat bedrang, 

■ Yaft az Nanak Guru Gobind Singh.” * 

The reverse contained the name of the Maharaja, 
the date and place of coining. After goin^/ through the 
ceremonies of opening the mint, Its. 1,100 were struck 
the same day and given away in charity. At the same 
time he occupied himself in appointing various func- 
tionaries for the proper carrying out of the civil adminis- 
tration of the country. He appointed Kazis, Muftis and 
Physicians, as well as the police agency, on a permanent 
footing. Orders were issued giving protection to all subjects 
and they were promised to be sheltered from all outside 
aggression and internal disorder. Thus peace and order 
was restored to the country which had been the arena of 
famine, anarchy and chaos for centuries past. 

Immediately alter these administrative arrangements 
he commenced the task of reducing hi* refractory neigh- 
bours. The Bhangi Chief of Gujrat, the Pathans of 
Qasur, after hard fighting submitted. Sardar Dal Singh 
of Ak^lgarh was treacherously confined and compelled to 
submit. Shortly after his death, his family were 
treacherously and perfidiously arrested and their territory 
confiscated. 

In 1802 A. D. the Maharaja exchanged at Amritsar 
his turban with Sardar Fatih Singh, Ahluwalia, as a sign 


f Foe meanings see Chapter XXVIl. 
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of sincere love and brotherhood and swore on the Holy 
Sikh Scripture eternal friendship. 

Raja Sansar Chand of Kangra encroached upon thft 
territory of Sardarni Sada Kaur. He was repulsed and Jh^ 
Maharaja took a portion of his territory and made it oVST* 
to his mother-in-law. 

After that the Maharaja, along with Sardar Fatih Singh, 
Ahluwalia, subdued Daska, and other tracts of country 
without much resistance, and made rapid progress in 
extending his territory. Multan was made to submit, 
and in December 1802 A. D., the remnants of the 
Bhangi MisI at Amritsar were vanquished and their terri- 
tory confiscated. In the beginning of 1803 A. D. hd 
attacked Jhang and obliged the Sial Chief to pay an 
annual tribute of Rs. G0,00o. The Chief of Uch paid 
him a heavy sura and the Baloch Chiefs of Sahiwal and 
(iarh Maharaja paid their quota as a token of sub- 
mission. 

In 1804 A. D. the Maharaja undertook the reorgani- 
zation and distribution of military commands to various 
Sardars, one of whom was Hari Singh, Nalwa, who had 
risen from a menial attemlant to the command o4 900 
troops, with the title of “Bhai Sahib” because of his 
being the Maharaja’s foster brother. This Hari Singh be- 
came a very powerful learler and cut a very prominent 
figure among the military leaders. 

At the same time the subordinate Singh Chiefs and 
the hill rajas were required to produce, during the time 
of war, their respective contingents amounting to 29,000 
in all. 

Early in 1805 A.D. he entered into treaties with 
the Muhammadan Chiefs about the Chenab and Jhelam 
Rivers. Jaswant Rao, Hulkar, the fugitive Marhatta 
Chief, came to Lahore. He was routed and pursued by 
the British General Lake. He sued the Maharaja for help 
for the restoration of his teriitory. Help was refused, 
but the Maharaja interceded and negotiated for peace. 
He sent his representative to the British camp of 
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19fch December 1805, and on the conclusion of negotia- 
tions a treaty was drawn up on 11th January ISOti 
A.>D. between the British Government and the fugitive 
TtfaiHatta. At the same time a friendly treaty was enter- 
- ed into between the British Government and the Maharaja 
by which the latter was required to break all his con- 
nections with the Marhatta Chief as has already 
been detailed. In July, 1906 A. D. he, along 
with Sardar Fatih Singh Ahluwalia, and other 
Chiefs, crossed the Satluj and exacted tribute from the 
Singh states and seized Ludhiana from the widows of 
Kai Iliaa^han. He proceeded as far as Ambala and 
•then went towards the Kangra Hills. At this time Araar 
Singh, Thapa, Commander of the Nepal army, having 
Reduced some petty hill rajas, laid seige to Kangra. Raja 
Sansar Chand of Kangra, was aided by the Maharaja 
and the Gurkhas were obliged to raise the seige. 

In 1807 A.D. Qasur was annexed and the rebellious 
Pathan Chief Kutb-ud-din Khan was, on surrender, 
granted a tract of land in Jagir. 

In April 1808 A. D. the British Government 
sent presents to the Maharaja with a view to 
strengthening their relations of friendship with 
the Lahore Darbiir. The agent was honourably 
received aixl on his departure, a valuable robe of 
state was bestowed upon him and precious presents 
for the British Government. Afterwards the British 
Government considered it necessary to enter into a defen- 
sive alliance with the Maharaja, and despatched Mr. (after- 
ward.s Lord) C. T. Metcalfe, who was received by the 
Maharaja wdtli due honours and respect at Qasur on 11th 
September 1808. Negotiations went on for a consider- 
able period and at last a treaty was concluded at 
Amritsar on 2oth April 1809 which was ratified by the 
Governor General in Council, Lord Miuto, on 30th May 
1809. By the term# of that treaty, the common boundary 
between the two sovereign powers was fixed — the Saftluj — 
and the Maharaja agreed not to attempt any conquest 
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or to occupy territory eouth of that river, and withdrew 
all claims of sovereignty ever the Singhs inhabiting that 
territory. ^ ' , 

In the middle of 1 809, the Maharaja seized territor 3 ^ 
belonging to the Kanhya misL In August of the sanlS 
year, he stormed the fort of Kangra and compelled the 
Nepal Commander Amar Singh, Thapa, who had agam 
been investing that fort to raise the seige and retife. 
Desa Singh, Majithia was appointed as Commander of 
the fort, and Governor of the Hill States of Kangra, 
Chamba, Nurpur, Kotla, Shahpur, Jasrot^ Basoli, 
Mankot, Jasvvan, Siba, Goler, Kahlur, Marim^ Suket, 
Kulu and Datarpur. Thereafter the Maharaja seized* 
Hariana from the widow of Baghel Singh, and treacher- 
ously confined Bhup Singh, Chief of the Faizullapur 
Confederacy, and confisqnted his dominions. Gujrat was 
occupied and .lammu conquered the same year. 

After this the Marharaja was engaged in reducing 
to complete subjection the various Singh and Muham- 
madan Chiefs in the plains, and the hill rajas of Bhimbar, 
Bajauri and other places. 

In 1811 A.D. Shah Zaman, the King of Kabul, who 
was dethroned and blinded by his Vazir, came to Lahore. 
Later on Shah Shuja, his successor, fled from Kabul 
and came to the Maharaja. They were received with 
due respect and treated kindly and were allotted hand- 
some allowances for their maintenance. Shah Shuja 
surrendered the famous diamond Koh-i-nur to the 
Maharaja and got a Jaglr of Rs. 50,000 for his mainte- 
nance. Later on he conspired with the Governor of 
Kashmir for an attack upon Lahore, and eventually escaped 
to the hills. 

At the end of 1812 A.D. Fatih Khan, the Vazir of 
Kabul, attacked and occupied Kashmir. Diwan Mohkam 
Chand, the renowned General of the Maharaja, ac- 
companied him, but the Vazir on some pretext, did not 
give the Maharaja his share of the spoils. This breach 
of faith ended in a battle on 13th July 1813, near 
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Attak, in which the Vazir, with his brother, Dost Muham« 
mad ^han, was routed. 

^At the end of 1814 A. D. Abdul Nabi Khan, 
th» Vakil of the British Government, brought friendly 
liters and was received, and dismissed with due honour* 
and respect. 

- In March 1817 A.D. a grand Darbar was held to which 
alf Rajas and Chiefs were invited. Prince Khapak Singh, 
was then installed and enthroned as heir-apparent to 
the Lahore throne. 

After that the Maharaja gained various other 
victories, md at the end of 1818 A.D. occupied Pesha- 
war. In the middle of 1819 A.D. Kashmir was added 
to Lahore. After that Dera Gazi Khan was taken, and 
in 1821 Dera Ismail Khan surrendered. It would appear 
that by this time the power of the Maharaja had become 
consolidated and absolute throughout the whole Pahjab 
proper, from the Satluj to the Indus. Peshawar and 
Hazara also were added to his dominions. 

Muhammad Azim Khan, the Amir of Kabul, attack- 
ed Peshawar, which he reached on the 27th January 1824. 
Prince 8her Singh was sent to meet him, and he was 
followed by Sardar Hari Singh Nalwa and others, A 
religious war was proclaimed, which attracted numerous 
tribesmen to the banner of the invader. The Maharaja 
also went to the front at the head of 15,000 horse. In 
order to delay his progress the boatmen concealed their 
boats and therefore he forded the Indus on the 1 3th 
March 1824. The incident of his fording this rapid, 
stony-bedded and extremely deep river is unprecedented 
in history and is still remembered by the people as a 
miracle. It is said that as soon as the Maharaja, in 
spite of many dissuasions, plunged his horse into the 
river, the water subsided as low as knee-deep as long as 
he remained in it, and immediately rose again when he 
got out of it and carried away several hundreds of those 
who were still lingering behind in the bed. He is said to 
have stood in the river for a considerable period and wit* 
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Siessed his troops passing th^ogh it. The Af^^ans were 
completely defeated and routed in confusion with enor- 
mous slaughter, and the Maharaja entered the City 
Peshawar on 17th March 1824, and returned to Lanpre 
in April following. 

In December 1825 Sardar Fatih Singh, Ahluwalia 
heoame suspicious of the intentions of his turban brothor, 
the Maharaja, and went to the British Government for 
protection. The Maharaja took possession of his territories 
on the north of the Satluj, but immediately reconciliation 
was effected, and all his possessions, with a few exceptions, 
were restored to him. 

In the beginning of 1827 A. D. a Muhammadan* 
fanatic, named Sayad Ahmad, of Bareli in Upper India, 
pretended to be a religious reformer, and having migrated 
to the Yu^fzai hills, induced the tribesmen to wage a 
religious war against the Singhs. He went on infesting 
the Peshawar valley and its neighbourhood until he was 
captured and slain by Prince Sher Singh in May 1831 
A. D. 

Sardar Hari Singh, Nalwa, remained at Peshawar as 
Commander-in-Chief, and in 1836 A. I). he built a fort 
at Jamrwl to command the entrance of the Khaibar Pass. 
The Amir of Kabul was offended at this and despatched 
7UtiO horse, 201*0 matchlock-inen and 18 guns under his 
five sons. They were joined by about 20,000 tribesmen, 
and at the end of April 1837 A. D. attacked the fort of 
Jararod, which was then unprovisioned and garrisoned by 
only 800 Singhs. The garrison boldly defended the 
fort for six days, when they were reinforced with troops 
from Peshawar. The Afgans were routed with immense 
slaughter by the gallant General Hari Singh, Nalwa, and 
he inflicted on them a heavy loss during the pursuit. 
That General, however, was fatally wounded in the pur- 
suit and it was an irreparable loss to the Ijabore Govern- 
ment. His undaunted courage and in'^incible B()irit 
had made him known throughout the Maharaja’s 
^ealm. The Afgaus were very much afraid of him 
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and his very name was enough to throw them into eon- 
fusion and disorder. His name Haria is up to this time 
.repeated by mothers in Peshawar amd its neighbourhood 
jtoJrighten and silence their sons. 

On the death of that brave General, the Afgans laid 
seige to Jamrod and a large force hurried from Lahore, 
on whose arrival at Peshawar, the Afgans raised the 
seige and withdrew to Jalalabad without risking 
battle. 

The Maharaja had, for some time, been suffering from 
paralysis, and all medicines failing to procure a cure, he 
died on tfe 27th June 1839 A. D. A little before he 
‘breathed his last he gave twenty-five lakhs of rupees in 
alms to the poor and to various shrines of Singhs. He 
also proposed, on his death bed, to give the w^rld-wide 
known, the biggest diamond in the world, the Koh-i-nur, 
in alms, but he was thwarted in his designs. 

The Maharaja Ranjit Singh had risen from an ordi- 
nary Chief of the Sukarchakia Misl into a mighty sovereign 
power, and in a ft'W years he had conquered the whole 
of the Panjab, Kashmir and Jammu, and most of the 
neighbouring hill rajas were made tributary to him. 
Although his political career prt«ents us with many 
woeful tales of a vile craft and treachery which brought 
about the sudden collapse of bis kingdom, he honourably 
observed all his engagements with the lirirish paramount 
power after the treaty of April 1809 A.D. was drawn up 
until his death in 1839 A. D. Presemts were several 
times exchanged between the two sovereign powers and 
there was also an exchange of visits between the Maha- 
raja and the British Viceroy. His stature was short and he 
was disfigured by small-pox, but he was a model soldier, 
strong, sp.are, painstaking, courageous, enduring, and an 
excellent horseman. He was altogether illiterate, but a 
capable and competent statesman, witli a natural genius of 
command and diplomacy, and a complete ascendancy over 
his Court and subordinate Chiefs. He was greedy and 
avaricious, but at the same time, he was exceedingly 



generous in appreciating and rewarding good service and 
in granting large estates or revenue assignments to his 
favourites. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Successors of Ranjit Singh. 

Maharaja Ranjit Singh was succeeded by his eldest 
and legitimate son, Kharak Singh, who attCBnded the 
throne and was acknowledged Maharaja of the Panjab.- 
He was of a weak intellect, an imbecile sovereign 
and an incompetent statesman. He was much addicted 
to the use of opium and played the part of a puppet in 
the hands of one Chet Singh, a worthless and sycophantic 
creature. As is generally the case with such rascals he 
began to form plots, and fell himself into one of those 
pits he was preparing for others. On 8th October 1889 
A. D. he was killed in the royal palace, in the presence 
of his royal master, the Maharaja, who was permitted to 
abdicate and retire to his princely abode. Prince Nau 
Nihal Singh, his only son assumed the reins of govern- 
ment. Kliap.ik Singh died on the 5th November 1840A.D. 
and the Prince was crushed by the fall of a huge mass 
of masonry while he was getting through the archway of 
the northern gate of the Hazuri Ba^. He was returning 
home after performing the last rites on the pyre of his 
father. The cause of this fall is still a mystery, some 
say it was accidental, and others maintain it to have been 
the result of a plot. Kharak Sintfh died in his thirty- 
eighth year, and his son was killed while only twenty. 
Nau Nihal Singh promised to be an able and vigorous ruler, 
and “had his life been spared and had not English policy 
partly forestalled him, he would have found ” says 
Cunningham “an ample field for his ambition in Sindh, 
in Afglnuistan, and beyond the Hindoo Kooeb, and he 



might, perhaps, at lait hare boasted that the inroads of 
Meliraood and of Tymoor had been fully arenged bj the 
asrouj^ed peasants of India.” 

u. “After this sad tragedy was enacted, two factiona 
we?e formed, one desiring the Maharani Chand Kaur, 
mother of the desceased Prince Nau Nihal Singh, to 
ascf^nd the throne, and the other favouring the ascen- 
dancy of Sher Singh, reputed son of Maharaja Kanjit 
Singh. However the Maharani succeeded as regent for 
the expected offspring of Nau Nihal Singh, deceased. Sht 
was assisted by a State Council of four Sardars. 

The Lahore Darbar became then an arena of intrigues 
and plots. The Dogra element though called Singh, 
were really not Singhs being without the pahul initiation, 
They were the chief actors in those intrigues and counter 
intrigues which, according to historians, practically 
began with the rise of Chet Singh into the royal favour 
and ended with the destruction and annihilation of th* 
K balsa ascendancy* As a result of these machinations 
Sher Singh beseiged Lahore with a large army of 70,000 
men and fighting went on for several days. A coraprorais* 
was effected by which Sher Singh, on 18th January 1841 
A.D., was seated on the throne of Lahore and 
the Maharani was granted a Jagir of nine lakhs 
adjoining the Jammu hills and Raja Gulab Singh was 
appointed its manager. The Raja on the pretext of safe 
custody carried away to Jammu all the money and 
valuables belonging to the Maharani. Soon after the 
ascension of Sher Singh, the pay of the soldiery was 
permanently raised, but still for various reasons it 
became discontented and suspicious. It became turbu- 
lent and difficult to control until the threat of British 
intervention restored order 

Maharaja Sher Singh, with all his faults and vices, 
became a good civil administrator, but the intrigues of hi* 
court became too high to subside. Raja Dhian Singh, 
his Minister, had his own selfish ends in view ; hi* 
brother Raja Gulab Singh’* beau ideal wa» hi« owa 
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aggrandisement at any cost. The Sandhanwalia Sardarti 
wanted their own supremacy and acted their part in such 
a way that the Vazir and his master became unconfcicws 
murderers of each other. These Sardars insir>uaj;ed 
themselves into the confidence of both the Maharaja *^and 
Raja Dhian Singh and cunningly obtained death warrants 
for each from the other, and dealt a simultaneous Wow 
upon botli of them while each was anticipating the 
assassination of the other. The Maharaja was put off 
his guard and on the morning of the loth September 1843 
A..D. Ajit Singh, one of theSandhawalia Sardars, pretended 
to offer him a choice carbine and shot^ him dead. 
Lahna Singh, Sandhwalia, remorselessly and in cold 
blood, at the same time, .assassinated the heir-apparent, 
Prince Partab Singh, a lad of twelve, who was engaged in 
prayers and the distribution of alms. Now it was th« 
Vazir’s turn to taste his fate. He was enticed away 
from his body guard and was shot dead. 

The assassins now tried to despatch the deceased 
Raja Dhian Singh’s son Hira Singh and his brother Raja 
Suchet Singh. They failed in their attempt and pro- 
elairaed Dalip Singh, the youngest son of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh, who was four years old, as sover- 
eign, with Sardar Ajit Singh as his Vazir When Hira 
Singh heard of the triple murder of his father, bia 
•overeigu and the heir-apparent, he prevailed upon the 
army by promises to avenge the murders. About 40,000 
troops were collecr.ed in a very short time and the fort of 
Lahore, wherein the murderers had shut themselves up, 
was invested in the evening. A heavy bombardment was 
commenced and ranintained till nine o’clock on the 
following morning, when a breach was effected through 
which the soldiery entered the fort and the garrison was 
put to the sword. Ajit Singh, Sandhanwalia escaped 
from the fort, but was pursued, and his head was cut off 
and brought to Raja Hira Singh. Sardar Lahna Singh 
concealed himself in a subterranean drain but wasfoun^ 
and bis head was immediately severed from the trunk. 
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The fort wa* plundered bj the victor* and, as soon as 
Raja Hira Singh came in complete possession of it, ba 
paid his homage to the young Maharaja, Dalip Singh, 
a*id then arrested and despatched in cold blood all those 
wfU»“uere in any way concerned in the triple murder. 
Attnr Sandlian walia, who was hurrying up to the 

aid^of tiie Samlhanwalia assassins, learning their fate, pre- 
eipj+ately fled and eventually sought protection in the 
British territory to the snuth of the Satluj. It is stated 
that on this occasion all Sandhanwalias were punished 
with death, forfeiture of property, or banishment, except 
Sardar Sha’psher Singh, who was an avowed and known 
enemy of the other Saiidhawalias. 

When all these blood-avenging operations were 
over, Dalip Singh was proclaimed Maharaja and his 
■ucceaaion was acknowledged on all hands. Raja Hira 
Singh became his Vazir, but although he was well 
educated in the politics of the time, yet he was too young 
*nd inexperienced to serve in the ruffled state of aflair9,and 
as a consequence he fell under the influence of a crafty 
and fanatic Brahman, named Jalla. He kept on amus- 
ing the Vazir with myths and false prophecies to the 
prejudice of the State affairs. Uaja Suchet Singh, the 
younger brotln^r of Raja Guiab Singh, became jealous of 
the young Vazir his ncpliew, and aspired to Ids office. 
He therefore enlnslrd the support of the young Maharaja’* 
mother, Rani Jindan. liaju Guiab Singh, who had for 
•ome time pa^t, m maged to ke^'p aloof in the Jammu 
hills, w'as sent fur by the young Vazir, but he failed to 
bring about reconciliation b- tween his relations, and 
therefore he prudenily withdrew to Jammu with hi* 
brother. Raja Suchet Singh. 

At about the same time the young Vazir suspected 
Sardars Ivashmira Singh and Pashawra Singh, reputed son* 
of the great Maharaja Kanjit Singh. They held Sialkotand 
Gujranwala respectively ag patrimony from their father. 
Now the Vazir was bent upon their destruction. He con- 
sidered them among the claimants to the throne and his 
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own position insecure in consequence. Excuses were not 
wanting, and the Princes were eventually compelled to 
give up their posaessions. This action of the Vazir was 
greatly resented by the arnay, and he became a susjjecC- 
ed character. The Khalsa army refused to fight agaiiftt 
the Princes, and the Yazir became virtually a prisoner 
of the army, until the safety of their persons and prop- 
erty was assured. When he was released it was upon 
the express condition of the exclusion of the obnoxious 
Jalla Pandit from all state affairs, and of the release 
from confinement of Sardar Jawahir Singh, maternal 
uncle of the young Maharaja. Jawahar Singly was a rival 
to Raja Hira Singh, being an aspirant to the office of 
Yazir. 

The anarchy and disorder in the court of Lahore had 
put the whole country into confusion and commotion, 
and no revenue could be collected. Large arrears became 
due and the royal treasury was emptied by payment of 
enhanced salaries or the plunder of court officials. Among 
the heavy defaulters were Fatih Khan, I’iwana Chief, 
who was suspected of being privy to the assassination of 
the Maharaja Sher Singh. He fled to Dera Ismail Khan 
and became rebellious. Large sums were due from Rajas 
Gulab Singh and Suchet Singh who resented the ear- 
nest demand for payment. The conduct of Raja Hira 
Singh towards the Princes Kashmira Singh and Pashawra 
Singh, the accumulation of arrears, the pressure used 
for their recovery and other causes greatly lowered hira 
in the public estimation, created enemies and caused dis- 
affection among the Khalsa troops. Raja Suchet Singh 
who, though absent from Lahore, was ever busy in sup- 
planting Hira Singh, watched this opportunity with great 
interest, and came to Lahore for his destruction, but, after 
a brave stand, he was killed along with a handful of his 
ds voted followers. 

At this junction Sardar Attar Singh, Sandhanwalia, 
who had escaped after the assassination of the Maharaja, 
claimed the office of Yazir as of right and enlisting tha 
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• lupport of Bawft Bir Singh, a holj man, marclmd Opoa 
Lahore. Princes Kash'mira Singh and Pashawra Singh 
joined him. The Khalsa troops, under the orders of Raja 
!^ira Singh, encountered them. The Sardar, the Bawa 
*a«d Prince Kashmira Singh were killed and their army 
dispereed. Prince Pashawra Singh then came to Lahore 
and his lands and jagirs were restored to him. 

* When the field was thus cleared of his enemies, Raja 
Hira Singh felt himself in perfect security and with that 
feeling his arrogance and haughtiness of temper increased.. 
The insults he poured upon the gentry became intolerable. 
His bosom friend and idol, the hated Pandit Jalla, assum- 
ed a demeanour which became much more offensive than 
that of the Vazir himself. He became so daring that h« 
openly threatened and abused the mother «f the Maharaja. 
The whole Khalsa array was offended and meditated 
upon their annihilation. Hira Singh, perceiving that hii 
end was nearing, fled towards Jammu taking along 
with him his favourite god, the Pandit^ his treasure and 
all valuables. They were overtaken on their way 
by the Khalsa army and cut to pieces on Slst 
December 1844. Their heads were brought to Lahore 
and subjected to the greatest indignities. With the anni- 
hilation of Raja Hira Singh and his band the Jammu 
element became practically extinct in the Lahore Darbar 
and Sardar Jawahir Singh, the maternal uncle of the in- 
fant Maharaja, became Vazir. He was associated with 
Raja Lai Singh a Brahman. As Raja Gulab Singh had 
been seriously in arrears, an army was sent to Jammu and 
demand was made to pay a fine of three crores of rupees and 
restoration of all the property belonging to the deceased 
Rajas Suchet Singh and Hira Singh. In April 1845 A. D. 
he found himself unable to meet the attack. By distribu- 
tion of money and other means, therefore, he succeeded in 
averting the calamity of a war and the plunder of Jammu 
and contrived to come under military surveillance to 
Lahore. On his arrival at Lahore, the mother o< thf 
Maharaja was satisfied with all the accounts he rea« 
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dered of himself, and ht was appointed Vazir taking 
charge of his office on the 14th May 1845 A. D. The 
Brahman, Lai Singh, who was destined to play a no- 
toriously deslructive part against the Khalsa Commdh 
Wealth, was at the same time granted the title of Raja. 

Sardar J.uvahir Singh, the maternal uncle of the 
Maharaj i, Wir^ yt^t informally holding the post of Vazin, 
and resented his own supercession. Raja Gulab Singh, 
therefore, considered it advisable to vacate the post in 
•favour of that Sardar and agreeing to pay a fine of 
Rs. 68,00,000 and giving up almoBt all that the Lahore 
Durbar demanded of him, shorn of much teal power and 
income, at the end of August 1845, he prudently with- 
drew to Jammu. 

Complications again rose in connection with the 
Prince Pashawra Singh, in regard to which Raja Gulab 
Singh is blamed for having caused a rupture in the 
Lahore Darbar. On the one hand the Prince was pro- 
mised aid and persuaded to claim the throne, and on the 
other Jawahir Singh was eKcited to get rid of 
him in any way. The real design was to remove 
Jawahir Singh and he was sure to meet certain death at 
the hands of the Khalsa army on opening hostilities with 
the Prince or injuring his person or property. The 
Prince revolted and occupied the fort of Attak and was 
subsequently secretly and treacheously put to death by 
Fatih Khan, Tiwana, a personal friend of Jawahir Singh. 
Through his exertions, the Tiwana had again found 
favour with the Lahore Darbar, after his rebellion. He 
was granted Jagir of Rs. 50,000 as a price for the head 
of the Prince, ;and on hearing this the soldiery were ex- 
asperated against Jawahir Singh and he was doomed to 
death as a traitor. On the 2l8t September 1845 while 
humbly craving pardon and life, he was attacked and 
killed by the troops. The queen-mother tried to avenge 
the death ot his brother upon the soldiery and the chief 
guilt of conspiracy was fixed on the Dogra element. 
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The fatal office of Vazir was offered to some high 
functionaries, but they refused to accept it. Raja Lai 
Singh expressed his willingness to accept but the army 
p disapproved of his appointment. The Rani, therefore, 
personally conducted the affairs of the state for some 
time. She was assisted by Diwan Dina Nath, Accountant, 
Jihagat Ram, Paymaster, and the well-known Faqir 
brothers Nur-ud-din and Aziz-ud-Din. The army had 
confidence in their integrity and talents and the arrange- 
ment appears to have met with general approval. Thtf 
Rani, however, was helped by Raja Lai Singh as her 
Vazir, although the appointment was not recognized by 
the public, and his evil councils were contrived tor the des- 
truction of the army, which seemed to him an unwieldy 
engine and too strong a machine to control. The atten- 
tion of the leaders was diverted to war with the British 
paramount power in India. With a view to excite the 
army to action, myths were fabricated and false report* 
and rumours circulated that the British were meditating 
an attack upon the Paujab. By misleading the army 
Raja Lai Singh, early in November 1845, got the appoint- 
ment of Vazir, and Raja Teja Singh, who was a Brahman 
of the Mirat District, was appointed Commander-in- 
Chief, When such characters became, both military and 
administrative heads of the Khalsa Common Wealth, if* 
ruin and destruction were inevitable. The internal com- 
motion had hardly subsided before these traitors as- 
sumed authority to lead the army to its fatal disper- 
sion and destruction. Various reasons were contrived 
for waging a war against the English and it was declared 
on the 17th November 1845. The ill-fated army began 
to move ill provisioned, with no treasure and empty 
munition boxes. On llth December it began to cross the 
common boundary fixed by the treaty of 1809 A.D. and 
took up a position near Firozpur in the British territory 
on the 14th of that month. 

The Hritish Government had anticipated all thi* 
and defensive works had long b*en in progras*. They 
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«nountered the EhalM armj at Mudki on the IStk 
December. While the fight was fiercely raging, the 
traitor Lai Singh, according to his treacherous desigijp 
formed beforehand, suddenly abandoned the field with* 
his men with a view to setting an example to the whole 
army for a general flight. At the same time cries of 
defeat and “Runaway” were raised in order to indue® 
the soldiery to fly. The conduct of Raja Teja Singh 
was equally condemnable. He also after making feints 
‘precipitately fled and succeeded on the 22nd December 
in bringing about the final defeat and dispersion of his 
array. In order to accomplish their treason Ailly, the 
traitor administrative heads had suspeneded the long 
prevailing system of panchayats or army councils so that 
the leaders miglit not in anj’^ way suspect the treason. It 
is undesirable that we should go into all the painful 
details of the treason, suffice it to say that the petty 
leaders fought as bravely as they could, and their valour 
will be known and appreciated as long as history exists. 
The headless, misdirected, and duped Khalsa army 
fought with unprecedented valour and bravery and met 
its pre-arranged and treacherous fate. 

The scattered troops rallied again and marched on 
Ludhiana. On 2lst January 1846 a sharp skirmish took 
place at Baddowal in which the Singhs became victorious, 
and the shameless traitors Lai Jiingb, and Teja Singh 
“shrank within themselves with fear”, and Raja Guleb 
Singh “who had been spontaneously hailed as minister 
and leader, began to think that the Khalsa was really 
formidable to one greater far than himself.” On 27th 
January Raja Gulab Singh was appointed minister iu 
place of Lai Singh and he came to Lahore. Rani Jind 
Kaur directed her conspirators to thoroghly complete the 
work of destruction of the army, failing which she and 
the traitors were sure to get their deserved reward of 
ignoble death. On 28th January a fierce battle was 
fought at Aliwal, and a traitorous defeat and dispersion 
was again managed through non-Khalsa and in* 



different forces whilst the leaderless and forlorn 
Khalsa petty leaders perished fighting with a resolution 
wojthy of their name. The dispersed Khalsa troops were 
again rallied and arrangements for their complete and 
finaTdesfruction were made. The supply of treasure, food, 
and all the munitions of war had in the first instance 
beeifi slow and passive, but later on it was denied and the 
soldiery were required to make their own arrangements. 
The supply of gunpowder was not only stopped, but in 
order to complete the fraud, bags of snrxon (a species of 
mustard, sinapis dichotoma) were supplied. The fight 
Ci)mrnencf d again at Sabraon on the lOth February and 
the Khalsa troops hardly contested the ground and, when 
the general conflict began, the fraud was discovered. 
The cannons stopped firing. Even the gunners had to 
engage in a hand to hand fight and liardly contested every 
inch of ground. Seeing this stubborn spirit of the 
Khalsa, the traitors again came on the stage to play their 
part. When his co-operation was extremely wanted “the 
traitor I eja Singh, indeed, instead of If-ading fresh men to 
sustain the failing strength of the troops on his right, 
fled on the first assault and during his retreat sank a 
boat in the middle of the bridge over the river with a 
view to ren(ier impossible the re crossing of the Khalsa 
army on their defeat, which, under the circumstances, was 
sure and certain. Sardar .Sham Singh of Atari, the faithful 
friend of the Khalsa and true devotee of the Gum, had in 
the beginning dissuaded the Khalsa from hazarding war 
against a formidable power like the English, and when it 
was once undertaken be vowed to conquer or die. On the 
last day, he attired himself in white, and gallantly rallied 
the shattered ranks again and again and, amid showers 
of balls, galloped his horse from end to end of the field en- 
couraging and exciting his troops to action, until he drank 
the cup of martyrdom along with the brave The fate 
of the Khalsa was sealed. They had no head and most 
of them perished either in the field or in their attempts to 
ford the swollen river. 
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The victors crossed the Satluj nnd on 12th February 
occupied the fort of Qasur without opposition. The 
Governor-General joined the camp of the Commander-i^- 
Chief there on the loth. The British Governmentyot 
course, was compelled to engage in an unprovoked •ni^r, 
but expressed its intention not to occupy the Panjab, but 
to evacuate it on payment of full indemnity for tjhe 
aggression on the British possession against the terms of 
the treaty of 1809. It was announced that the British would 
, evacuate the Panjab when satisfactory arrangements had been 
made for the future government of Lahore, so that similar 
hostile movements might not recur on the British frontier. 
The people, especially the inhabitants of cities like Lahore, 
were greatly afraid of being plundered as had usually 
been the case on the arrival of a victor, but they were 
fully assured that unless hostilities were renewed by the 
Lahore Durbar or the Khalsa array, the person and pro- 
perty of every individual was perfectly safe and secure, 
the announcement was faithfully acted up to. 

The British Government demanded the territoy 
between the Satluj and Bias Rivers, with one and a half 
crore of rujiees or one and a half million sterling .as 
indemnity for war expenses On 15th February a 
deputation, consisting of Raja Gulab Singh, Diwan 
Dina Nath, Faqir Nur-ud-din and Sardar Sultan Muham- 
mad Khan, the Barakzai Chief, waited upon the Governor 
General at Qasur and asked for British clemency. Terms 
of peace were settled and the necessary document was 
drawn up by which the British Government got what 
they wanted. The young Malianija came to Laliani and 
personally tendered his submission on the 18th. His 
Excellency the Governor-General arrived at Lahore on 
the 20th February and garrisoned the fort with English 
regiments as a sign of divine justice that the most unruly, 
wanton and vaunting army vvas crushed within the 
short period of sixty days. The new treaty between the 
British Government and the Lahore Darbar was signed 
on the 8th March 1846 and ratified by His Excellency 
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the following day. As the full amount of indemnity 
could not be procured from the Lahore treasury, the hill 
^untry between the Bias and the Indus was given to the 
Joaitish Government as the equivalent of one crore. As Raja 
GfTllab Singh was considered to have rendered useful 
servicetothe Lahore Government, especially in concluding 
tlje peace, he was recognised as independent sovereign of 
the hill territories referred to, with some qualihcations, on 
payment of the stipulated sum of one crore of rupees or 
one million of pounds sterling. On 15th March 1846 he 
was formally invested with the title of Maharaja. 

It appears that at the conclusion of the war, the 
traitor and enemy of the Khalsa Common Wealth, 
HajaLal Singh, was elated with the success of all his 
treason. He had attempted the ruin of the Khalsa 
Common Wealth simply for his own aggrandisement and 
succeeded at the close of the treaty, in attaining the 
much coveted oflSce of minister, so that the little that 
was, through the clemency and mercy of the British 
Government saved, might be lost for ever. 

Raja Teja Singh presumed that he would get some 
reward for his treason but he appears to have been chided 
by the British Government for his behaviour. 

Rani Jindan, the mother of the young Maharaja, 
was recognized as Regent of the State Het* minister and 
other traitorous Chiefs fully understood that their position 
was difficult to maintain. Although the army was 
reduced the apprehension of their own treason rendered 
them timid like thieves. Of course, if Raja Gulab Singh 
had assumed the ministry, the case might have been 
different, but as it was English help was quite indispen- 
able. Therefore a treaty was drawn upon llth March 1846 
by which a British Officer was left at Lahore till the end 
of December 1846 for the safety of the minister and 
his associate Chiefs. As every traitor is bound to have 
his award, Lai Singh was involved in the resistance 
made by Shaikh Imara-ud-din, in making over possession 
of Kashmir to Raja Gulab Singh The Raja was tried 
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on 3rd and 4th December 1846, and banished to Benaris 
on a pension. Afterwards a Council of Reg^ency was 
formed and the British protection was solicited uijtil' 
4th September 18,54 when the minority of the Maharraja 
Dalip Singh was to end It was granted accordi^ly 
and a new treaty was drawn up on 16th December 1846. 

In 1848, Diwan Mul Raj, the Governor of Mullen, 
revolted and after a long contest he w^as compelled to 
surrender on 22nd January 1849. He was tried by a 
Court Martial and was imprisoned for life. 

In the meantime Rani Jindan concerned^ herself in 
various intrigues .and began to infest ihe C( urt- At last 
she was banished to Benaris, as her presence in the 
Panjab was found to be quite injurious to the interests of 
the Lahore Government. 

After the punishment awarded to Diwnn Mul Raj, 
there was another rebellion of the Singhs. Several 
battles were fought, hut the most memomble of them 
was at Chilianwala in the Giijnit District which cost 
several thousands of lives. The last of them was fought 
at Gnjrat. A son of Dost Muhammad Khan, the Amir 
of Kabul, had joined the rebels with ,'1,000 Atgatis. 
After all the British were victorious atid the rebels were 
uiterlv humbled on 2 1st February 1,849. 

When these rebellions and disturbances came to an 
end, the British Government deemed it desirable both 
for their own security and the interests of the people, to 
annex the Parijnb to the Biitisli Empire, a,ud hy a Pro- 
clamation, dated 29th March 1849, the territory of the 
Lahore DarOar was forfeited to the British Go 'eminent. 
A pension of five ].akhs of rupees per annum was conferred 
on the young Mah.ir.ija Dalip Singh and the whole of, 
the state property was confi.scated. 'I'he country, which’ 
for centuries past, had been the theatre of war, blood- 
shed and carnage, religions intolerance and martial 
anarchy, got the assurance that “the British Govern- 
ment shall leave to all the people whether Mnssalmans, 
.or Hindus, or Sikhs, the free exercise of their own 
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religion,' but it will not permit any man to interfere 
with others in the observance of such forms and custnms 
as their respective religions inav either enjoin or permit.” 
'With this proclamation ended the sovereignty of the 
gteat Maharaja Ranjit Singh. 

('onclmion of part 1 . 


In concluding this historical part of our work we 
deem it proper to ask our readers to reflect and portray 
before their mental eyes the whole period of .H80 years, 
from the birth of Guru Nanak to the ad\’erit of the Eng- 
lish in 1849 A. D. What oppressions were practised 
upon Hindus in general and upon the Khalsa nation in 
particular, and how the great drama between the oppres- 
sor and the opfiressed, the ruler and the ruled, was 
enacted, can well be pictured from the brief sketch we 
have given. During the time of ii tyrannical Govern- 
ment, political turmoil, religious persecutions, social 
degradation and sfuritual degeneracy, Guru Nanak was 
born to bring about a grand, noble tind sublime reform 
and to i;emove the opprt ssion. How spirit was infused 
into a fallen and degraded people, bow their morals were 
raised, bow faith was made firm and unswerving are the 
topics whicli form the subject of the next part ; but the 
part to which we are just going to bid farewell, has led 
U' through both the ascetic and martial careers of the 
Gurus, and a lengthy succession of bloody dramas in 
whicKiP- immense quantity of innocent blood was shed by 
the tyrtfnt At the same time, as far as possible, we 
have tried to show how retributive justice was dealt to 
the ofipressor, and how and with what sacrifice through 


a long and bloody struggle of about a century, a vast 
and mighty Empire was wrecked, shattered and finally 
overthrown by a devoted and oppressed few. Leaving 
all this aside, the carnage and de.struction of life between 


the period of the advent of Banda Bahadur into the 
Panjab, and the establishment of the Empire of Mahara' 
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llanjit present a horrible scene. How” anarchy: 

and martial disorder prevailed, intrigues and cnunter-i 
intrigues ruled, treason swayed and the Klialsa Empire!, | 
collapsed immediately when the Lion of the Panjab, ih«| 
great Maharaja, was no more, have a history of their oCni 
.They remind us how all the players appear on the stage 
of this grand and never-ending earthly theatre, and 
playing their parts and leaving their names good or bad,! 
to be remembered with applause or curse by the genera - 1 
tions following, retire behmd the curtain to reflect upoif!, 
and receive reward or j)unishment from the Master of the,- 
great tht^atre. How ordf*r was restored, good, benign and| 
constitutional (rovertirnent established, religious tolera4 
tion, and general peace prochiiraed, and freedom frorai 
anxiety reigned on the annexation of the Panjab by thtj 
British Government, are matters which we leave for th^ 
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reader to draw conolusioos from lor himself, and we 
proceed to deal with the matter, which has been the rea^*' 
object of our present undertaking. 




